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PJIEFACE. 



The end for whicli all things exist, and espe- 
cially such as are rational and spiritual, is, by 
universal confession, that they may serve, to the 
glory of Almighty God by duty and praise. In 
knowledge of Him, moreover, and in union to 
Him, stands the life of Christian men, and the 
means of their perfection. And in their seeking 
Him, once more, by ways of His appointing, lies 
the condition of their finding Him, and in Him all 
that they need. To maintain these relations, and 
carry on these great transactions, between Heaven 
and earth, is one purpose for which the Church was 
founded. Nor can any study be much more in- 
teresting than that of the mode in which she has 
been used to do this in time past, or in other parts 
of the world ; any more important to us than that 
of the forms of such service existing at the pre- 
sent hour in the Church to which we belong. 

It has not pleased God to reveal to us in all 
particulars, but only in largo and general out- 
lines, how He will be served. It has therefore 
from time to time been found necessary to expound, 
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and in particnlar instances to vindicate, the ways 
in which, in the Churches of God, this duty of 
Divine Service has with more or less of variety 
been discharged. Nor has such at any time been 
deemed an unfitting employment for those who have 
received a charge to care for the discipline, as well 
as the doctrine, of Christ's Church. 

In putting forth a treatise on these moment- 
ous subjects, designed to educe the general princi- 
ples of Divine Service, or Christian Kitual, with 
an especial view to the interpretation of our own, 
I desire to adopt with all humility the words of 
a thoughtful divine on a similar occasion : — " The 
only ends at which my desires did aim in this 
work, were first and principally the Glory of God, 
which is the supreme cause of all causes, the main 
end of all aims, intended by good men or angels. 
The second, subordinate to this, was to give satis- 
faction to my longing desires of discharging my 
duty to the Church my mother, by doing her 
such service as I was able, in setting forth the 
true worship of God, and in maintaining the faith 
professed by her. The third was to give an account 
that I had not altogether spent my best days 
in waking dreams, or wandering projects, or pri- 
vate ends*." 

I can hardly hope that in a work embittcing, 
with somewhat of detail, two subjects of such pro- 
verbial difficulty and perplexity as the Israelitish 
sacrificial system, and the ritual of the Christian 

' Dr. Thomas Jackson, Dedication of his work on the Creed, book ix , 
to Charles II. 
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Clmrcli, I have altogether avoided errors, whether 
in matters of fact, or in deductions from them. 
But I trust that in no case are they such as 
to invalidate the leading conclusions at which I 
have arrived as the result of these investigations : 
viz., 1, that, amid much of practical depravation 
and short-coming, an essential harmony and one- 
ness of principle has pervaded the Service of God's 
Church in all times and lands ; and, 2, that the 
Chui'ch of this country, through her Services, is in 
full accord with this universal mind of the Church ; 
and more especially, as in her doctrine, so also 
in her ritual, when rightly conceived and acted up 
to, is not furthest removed from the mind and 
method of Apostolic days. 

Isle of Cuafbrae, 
Whitsuntide, 1855. 
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Thb Services of the English Clmrcli imperfectly miderstood. Causes of this. 
No rationale of them put forth at the Revision of 1549. (p. 1 — 4.) The 
want not fiilly supplied hy Hooker, (4 — 7) ; or Sparrow, Comber, &c., from 
their neglecting the old Offices, (7 — 11) ; or by Palmer, who does not fully 
investigate their effect on our present forms, (11 — 18). Objections to 
having recourse to the older Offices for explanation, answered, (18 — 27). 
Plan of the work, and rewwe of points in the Morning and Evening Ser- 
vices illustrated in this volume, (27 — 33). 
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CHAPTEE I. 

OS THE EARLY AND PRIMITIVE FORM OF DAILY SERVICE. 

Sect. I. — Tliis inquiry mainly historical. Paramount claims of the historical 
method. Cautions in applying it. (34 — 36.) Occasional change a universal 
law of the Church's Ritual, (36 — 39). Two great epochs of change, three 
great eras, of English Ritual, (39, 40). The Daily Offices brought hither 
by St. Augustine, tiot the Roman, (41). Prevailing erroneous notions 
as to the primitive times, viz. 1. that they had no other service than the 
Eucharist ; 2. that they had the Eucliarist daily. Causes of these miscon- 
ceptions. (42—46.) 

Sect. II. — The present Ordinary Offices of East and West derived from the 
same primitive source, (46 — 48.) The Offices, in their earliest knowai 
phase, chiefly nocturnal. Yet not derived from the Eucharistic, but co- 
existent with it from the first. (48 — 51.) Direct notices of it in early 
■ writers, why scanty. Reference to Ignatius, Philo, Justin Martyr, Tertul- 
lian, Hippolytus, Origen, Cyprian, Amobius, Basil, Chrysostom, Cassian. 
(51—59.) 
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Sect. III. — Primitive fonus of Ordinary Worship likely to be derived from 
those of the Temple and Synagogue, (59 — 62). General resemblance, ac- 
cordingly, of the service described by St. Basil, 4th cent., to the Temple 
service, (62, 63). The existing Eastern Daily Offices, again, correspond 
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the services, 1, of the Synagogue, (64—67) ; and, 2, of the Temple, (67— 
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devoid of lessons from Scripture. Saturday, or the Sabbath, a festival in 
the East. (69 — 72.) Illustrations of the Western Offices from the fore- 
going. Penitential introduction to the primitive Eastern Office a warrant 
for that of the English Church : analogy for it in the West also. (72 — 75.) 
The Venite, in some form, universal in East and West ; i^ith what differ- 
ences, (72—78). 

Sect. IV. — The probable contents of the primitive Daily Offices further ex- 
amined. Two sources of information : 1. Apostolic Constitutions, — a se- 
cond error of Bingham's, in deferring too much to them. 2. The existing 
Eastern Offices. Grounds for assigning an early date to their main con- 
tents ; viz. that the later Western schemes of service pn fifth and sixth 
centuries) were derived thence. (78 — 81.) Brief sketch of these schemes. 
Proofs of their Eastern derivation. (81 — 86). 

Sect. V. — Eastern Daily Offices, why neglected, as a means of illustration, by 
Western ritualists. How much of the Eastern Offices of primitive or very 
early date. Primitive scheme : — Two Offices : 1. Noctumo-matutinal ; 
2. Evening. (87—99.) Table of Noctums Office. (90.) Reasons for 
thinking it primitive. Midnight character. (Hymn of the Bridegroom's 
coming.) Accordance with Clunsfs precept, (St. Mark xiii. 35); with 
St. Basil's account of night-service in the fourth century. Psalms used as 
Lessons. (91 — 94.) "Songs of degrees," as used in this Office; and 
elsewhere in East and West. (94 — 96.) Western Offices, in what points 
indebted to Eastern Xoctums. Name and number of ** Noctums." Creed ; 
Ijord*» Prayer; both probably of primitive daily use in the East, (96 
— 100.) Hymns; their antiquity; responsory character. Te Deum; 
origin of it. Confession and Absolution. Litany. (100 — 106.) Table, 
crmi|)aring this office with our Matins. (106.) Remarks: — Doxology 
to the Ijord's Prayer, peculiar to us among Western Churches. Eastern 
form of it. Our General Thanksgiving. 

Sect. VI.— The ancient Nocturnal and Morning Offices followed each other 
withfyiit any interval : so-Tertullian, St. Basils and present Eastern Offices, 
(109—1 VA), Talilc of contents of the Eastern Morning Office, (1 1 2). Be- 
fi(Mli(dion before the Psalmody. Origin and meamng of " Jube Domine, 
iHsnwliwTe," before lessons in the West, (112 — 115); of "O Lord, open 
'niou," &(;., (115—117). Six Psalms at the early Morning Office, in East 
and West ; half penitential, half jubilant, (118—120). The Western 
Antiphoti, its origin and purpose; how far a loss in our present Offices, 
(120—123). Eastern Psalm and Canticle scheme, in this Office, the origin 
of the WoHteni Matins scheme of Psalms, Lessons, and Canticles, (123 — 
129). Tlio Lauds Psalms, &c., (130). Beauty of the Eastern Morning 
Office : indications of its date. (130—133.) 
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Sect. VII.— Table of contents of Eastern Vespers, (133). Resembles Noc- 
tnrns and Matins conjoined. Hymn of " Joyfiil light," &c., (184 — 136). 
Tlic Western Vespers follows tliis model as to, 1, general structure; 
2, number of Psalms; 3, the Capitvlum, Origin and intention of this, 
(136 — 141) ; and of the Western Collect, viz. from Eastern prayer-like 
hymns adapted to the Gospels. Derivations of Collect, (141 — 147.) Date 
of Eastern Vespers. Ceremony of entrance of the Gospels, with hymn 
following, the prototype of Western daily reading of Scripture. (147, 148.) 

Bemarks on the foregoing : — 1. Primitive existence of other services than Eu- 
charistic; 2. Tioo, or at most three, such services daily; 3. Ancient ideal 
of Church service as a whole, — ^weekly Eucharist, dfuly prayer, (148 — 152); 
4. Later Western Situal derived from Eastern; mistakes of Western 
Ritualists from not acknowledging this ; 5. Elements of primitive Service, 
— Pnuse, Meditation, Prayer, Confession; these preserved in our own, 
(152 — 157) ; 6. Our Services compared with those of the " Evangelical 
Church ;" with tliat practically used in the Roman, (157 — 161). 
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Sect. II. — The two Sacraments differ not in degree only, but in kind. 
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the Sacrifice of Christ. (179 — 184.) Iniknt Communion unnatural, (185). 
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ingly. (185 — 192.) Daily Communion of later introduction ; synchronized 
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ment of the position ^ven by the two Sacraments, (194 — 199). Public 
Worship an exercise more especially of our priesthood in Christ, (199). 
Results of this view. Harmonious oi)eration of Eucharistic and Ordinary 
Service. Argument for retention of Daily Service; for restoration of 
Weekly Communion, (199 — 206). True view of priesthood, lay and 
clericaL Both truths must be firmly held, as of old. (207 — 211.) Con- 
tents' of Ordinary Offices in part Baptismal, but in a still greater degree 
Eucharistic, (211—215). 
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The Second : its design explained from the old Offices. The Third, traced 
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CONCLUSION. 

Re-awaeenxd energies of the English Clinrch. After doctrinal principles, 
ritual to be considered. Proportion to be observed between Encharistic and 
Ordinary Worship. Apostolic ideal, anciently realized. Later departure from 
this. Grievous inequalities of privilege for different classes. (381 — 384.) The 
English Church lU'ged to strive for the recovery of the Apostolic standard. 
Her &cilities for it. Such an aim not unworthy ; nor visionary. Methods 
for bringing back weekly Communion. Non-communicating attendance 
contrary to primitive usage. (384—389.) Increased efficiency of our 
Ordinary Worship universally desired. Real condition of this question. 
Kevision, — ^if any, — what direction the previous inquiry would suggest that 
it should take. Reasons for conservatism drawn from the same source. 
(389 — 392.) Projects of revision : — ^viz. 1. Rectification. The small amount 
aimed at not be set against the risk, llie IVoper Lessons. 2. Retrench- 
ment. No necessity for this ; but only for resolving, in practice, the pre- 
sent Offices. 3. Additional Offices. Real existing facilities. (392—396.) 
The present no adequate crisis for change. Due knowledge and use of the 
old Services the thing really needed. Causes of present desuetude of 
them as a whole. Want of due training of the clergy. Two reasons for 
restored continual services peculiarly pressing on the English Church. 
(396—398.) 
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INTRODUCTOBY CHAPTER. 



" Enquire, I pray thee, of the former age, and prepare thyself to the 
search of their fathers. . . Shall not they teach thee, and tell thee» 
and utter words out of their heart ?" 



The work which is now very humbly tendered for 
the acceptance of the English Church, has been written 
under the earnest conviction, that the real nature of 
her existing Offices of Public Worship has been but 
very imperfectly investigated hitherto, and that they 
are in consequence neither correctly understood at 
the present day, nor used in their full and proper 
meaning. 

. This assertion is not made lightly. And that there 
is no such antecedent improbability in it as might at 
first sight appear, the following considerations may 
serve to shew. 

It must be borne in mind that when these Services 
first received, in the sixteenth century, the shape in 
which for the most part we still possess them, no ex- 
planation was put forth of the design of the several 
parts, or of the relation which they bear to each 
other ; nor any statement made of the great principles 
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upon which the use of such services is based, and 
their structure regulated. The Revisers of the Offices 
doubtless took it for granted that these things were 
understood, and needed not to be recapitulated by 
them ; more especially as the old Services would stand 
that generation in the stead of exponents, to a great 
degree, of the revised ritual. All that they did, there- 
fore; was to prefix a very brief and general account 
of the grounds there were for a Revision, and of the 
objects chiefly aimed at in it^ 

It is indeed probable that they had themselves but 
an imperfect perception of the entire nature of the 
forms which, after thus revising them to the best of 
their power, they handed down. While they neces- 
sarily trusted in a measure to their own instinctive 
perceptions of what was fitting in the matter of Divine 
"Worship, they also in a great degree yielded them- 
selves up, in the exercise of a wise Humility, to such 
provisions and arrangements as they found existing 
and long established, where no strong reason appeared 
for departing from them. And it is doubtless owing 
to their having thus joined to an eminently practical 
tone and temper, a high degree of deference to the 
judgment of the Church in past ages, that the Ser- 
vices, as revised by them, have retained their hold on 
the English mind ever since ; — a period of three hun- 
dred years. For they have within them that which 
answers, on the one hand, to the practical desire, no- 
where more strongly felt than in this nation, for in- 
telligible as well as devout and worthy forms of wor- 
ship ; and, on the other, to its no less characteristic 

' Preface to the "Book of Common Prayer," &c., of 1549: now 
placed after the Preface of 1662, and entitled " Concerning the Service 
of the Church." 
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reverence for that which is fixed, time-honoured, and 
venerable. 

But it is obvious that it would have conduced 
much, even at the time, to the full appreciation of the 
Services, had some competent interpreter taken in 
hand, first, to explain and place on record the nature 
of the old Services, with a view to perpetuating just 
conceptions of so much of them as was retained un- 
altered; and, secondly, to unfold the principles on 
which the revised forms had been abridged or deve- 
loped out of the old. For want of such a contempo- 
raneous and quasi-authoritative exposition of facts and 
principles, the Church might very conceivably, in the 
lapse of time, drift away from a correct apprehension 
of the Services she had inherited. 

But, it may be asked, though the Revisers them- 
selves have not performed this part of interpreter 
towards their own work, have not others, at va- 
rious times, supplied the deficiency ? 

Now in the first place, as regards the old Services, 
they were (as will be pointed out more fully here- 
after^) in reality very imperfectly understood at the 
time of the revision, even by professed Ritualists. 
The Church of the West, including tlmt of this 
country, had possessed them for at least a thousand 
years ; but the works in which they were expounded 
missed of apprehending their true nature and inten- 
tion, and that, too, in many most important respects. 
Add to which, that on the ancient Offices of the Eng- 
lish branch of the Church in particular, — which dif- 
fered in some not immaterial points from those of the 
Western Church generally, — no special commentary 
or rationale seems to have existed. 

^ See below, ch. i. s. 7, and ch. iii. On the nature of the older Offices. 

b2 
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Next let it be remembered how long a time elapsed, 
after the remodelling of these Services in the sixteenth 
century — (a period long enough, indeed, as the event 
proved, for the knowledge of them in their older form 
to have altogether passed from men's minds)— ere 
there arose any professed commentator upon their 
structure and contents, or before any endeavour was 
made to fix the ideas, and unfold the mind belonging 
to them. Some noble materials towards such an 
undertaking were for the first time thrown together 
in an irregular way about fifty years after. Of this 
kind was the vindication of our Services by Hooker"" 
from the objections of Cartwright and others. Such 
again were the few and fortuitously preserved notes 
of Bp. Andrewes^. The former of these great men, 
especially, has searched deep into the principles upon 
which many of the great elements of Divine Service 
and Worship, contained in our Offices, are based; 
and thus ^vindicated their general character, as well 
as many details of arrangement and expression. And 
these profound searchings and eloquent vindications 
will never be equalled or superseded on their own 
ground, and as far as they go. But the range of 
Hooker's comments was greatly narrowed by his 
controversial position. Where his opponents objected, 
he defended ; but beyond this the nature of his work 
did not call upon him to enter into the matter or 
order of the Services. And again, the eflfectiveness of 
his championship, even on such points as he has oc- 
casion to treat of, is greatly impaired by one very 
material defect in the appliances which he had at 

« Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, B. v. ch. 18 — 49. The fifth Book of 
Hooker's great work was not published till 1597. 
* See NichoUs on the Prayer-book. 
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command for dealing with the subject. With the older 
OflSces of the Enghsh Church there is little or no 
appearance of his having been acquainted: whereas 
these, as must be evident from what has been already 
said, were likely in many points to be the best if not 
the only clue to the real character of the existing 
Services. And it is not too much to say that even 
Hooker's magnificent panegyric on the use of Psalms* 
might have received new features of beauty and truth, 
and his profound exposition of the matter and struc- 
ture of our collects and prayers' have rested on still 
more immoveable foundations, had he viewed both 
these subjects through the medium of those grandly- 
conceived Offices, and by the light of those great 
ritual principles of structure and arrangement, which 
were the inheritance of this branch of the Western 
Church. 

To take a single example: — the peculiar type, in 
which the Church's prayers are for the most part con- 
ceived, having been objected to by his adversaries, 
especially their being " cast in short petitions," (mean- 
ing apparently the collects,) Hooker ably defends 
them, as well by ancient precedent, as by the reason 
of the thing. The approval of such forms by St. Au- 
gustine, and the helpfulness of them to quicken and 
sustain devotion, furnished him with a very sufficient 
ground of defence; — though, indeed, it seems pro- 
bable that St. Augustine was speaking not so much 
of collects or prayers, as of versicles and responses. 
But however this be, surely there was much, very 
much more, that might have been said ; much, too, 
that is really indispensable to an adequate conception 
and appreciation of these ancient forms of address 

• L. E. P., B. V. ch. 37, 39. ' lb., ch. 31, 35. 
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to Almighty God. The immense antiquity of the 
very collects themselves, and not merely of the form 
in which they are conceived, might for example have 
been effectively pleaded. Most important and weighty, 
again, is their connection with the Office for the Holy 
Communion ; as is also that condensation into them 
of whole tracts of Scripture, to which they seem to 
owe their name, and which invests them with such 
singular interest and value, as the Eucharistic thoughts 
— derived from Scripture and digested into prayer — 
of holy men in days of un fathomed antiquity. It is 
evident that until these, and such-like high claims on 
our veneration and devout use are adequately set forth 
on behalf of our Offices, we have but a very partial 
knowledge either of what they are, or of the value 
that we should set upon them. So again, the min- 
gling of Lessons with prayers might have been based 
upon other grounds besides those of pleasing and 
profitable variety. The peculiar character of the 
Canticles, as responsive to the Lessons, and of the 
Litany, vieWed as anciently designed to precede the 
Holy Communion ; — the different purpose to which 
the Lord's Prayer is intended to be used in the 
different positions in which it occurs ; — these are 
grounds of defence, and topics of just eulogy, which 
an acquaintance with the older forms of the English 
Church would naturally have suggested. Still, after 
all. Hooker remains to this day our best, because our 
profoundest Commentator on the Services of the 
Church. He it is who, beyond all others, has 
in various particular instances based the Church's 
practice on the unassailable foundations of sound 
Christian psychology. The general "Principles of 
Divine Service,'' in a word, have by none, either 
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before or after him, been so truly or so eloquently 
expounded. 

Another wide and dreary interval of sixty years 
separates Hooker from the next generation of Ri- 
tualists, — the school of Sparrow* and L'Estrange; 
who were thus removed by more than a century from 
the period of the Revision. These, with their suc- 
cessors Comber, NichoUs, Wheatley, Bennet, Bisse, and 
others, were professed expounders of the origin, con- 
tents, and nature of our Ritual. Yet, strange as it 
may seem, they are hardly less regardless than Hooker 
himself of the one source from which, beyond all 
others, the Services would be likely to receive pertinent 
illustration. It is true, these learned writers were not 
altogether unacquainted with the older Offices of the 
Western Church ; and they occasionally, though com- 
paratively seldom, refer to them. But their line of 
comment, as all who are acquainted with them are 
aware, runs almost exclusively in the direction of the 
writings of the Fathers, the Councils, and the Holy 
Scriptures ; or again, in that of the successive alter- 
ations of detail which have taken place in the Services 
shice the original Revision in 1549. Now illustration 
of this kind, though doubtless valuable and indispen- 
sable, fails to touch the question of the plan, scheme, 
or theory upon which the Services are framed. It 
misses altogether, unless by chance now and then, 
of expounding their true, because historically ascer- 
tainable, rationale. For this the commentators ought 
obviously to have had recourse to the older forms; 
and, if necessary, to earlier forms still, in which they 

t Bp. Sparrow's " Rationale," the first work of the kind, was pub- 
lished in 1655. L'Estrange's "Alliance of Divine Offices" in 1659 
(Preface to 4th Edit. 1846). 
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in their turn had originated. This, however, they 
never dream of doing, but oflfer instead conjectures of 
their own, or of their predecessors, as to the nature 
of this or that element of service or order of parts ; 
or fetch remote illustrations from obscure corners of 
antiquity. All this is really beside the mark, when 
the true solution of such queries lies before us, — as 
for the most part it does, — in the older Offices of the 
English Church. 

The truth is, that these writers entertained so strong 
a distaste, and with it so entire a contempt, for what- 
ever had been done or used in the middle ages of the 
Church, that the last thing likely to enter their minds, 
was to seek counsel or guidance of Services belonging 
to that period, however much they might take warning 
by them. They assumed, as a matter of course, and 
without much inquiry, that the changes made in 1549 
amounted to nothing less than the composition of an 
entirely new set of Services out of the materials of the 
old, selected and recombined at pleasure on altogether 
a dififerent plan and principle. The former structure 
was deemed by them to have been absolutely pulled 
down before the new one was erected. Whereas 
nothing is more remarkable in the original Preface to 
the revised Services, already referred to, than the utter 
unconsciousness which it manifests on the part of 
the Revisers, of having done anything more than revise. 
Certain things taken away, — a certain fusing and con- 
solidation of parts or elements heretofore disjointed 
and broken up, — certain provisions for securing that 
the Psalms and Lessons should be really and thoroughly 
used, and not skipped for the most part as in time 
past, — and the turning of the whole into English ; — 
this was their entire idea of what they had done. 
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They expected the people and Church of the day to 
accept the Services as essentially, and for all practical 
purposes, the same Services, revised; — and, what is 
more, as such the Church and people manifestly did 
accept them. So clear vi^ere the Revisers on this point, 
that Cranmer, (as Jeremy Taylor has recorded,) offered 
to prove that "the order of the Church of England, set 
out by authority by Edward the Sixth, was the same 
that had been used in the Church for fifteen hundred 
years paat^. 

And, on the closest scrutiny, it is found that this 
estimate and representation of their work is thoroughly 
borne out by facts. If by compiling or composing a 
Service is meant making an ad libitum combination 
of the ideas and elements previously contained in it, 
or adding new ones, then it is strictly true that they 
neither compiled or composed anything. Some ele- 
ments or features, doubtless, they rejected; others they 
expanded. But the exact order of such elements or 
parts of the old Services as they retained^ they pre- 
served inviolate, both in the Daily Services and in the 
Communion Service ; and that without a single excep- 
tion, — ^For the proof of these assertions the reader is 
referred to the following pages. 

Our commentators of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
however, persist, as has been said, in viewing the 
men of the 16th as "composers" and "compilers" in 
the largest sensed Thus Wheatley — (to name an au- 

>> Jer. Taylor's Works, vol. vii. p. 292. 

* Even the Preface to the latest Revision in 1662, though put forth 
by men who were not unaware either of the fact or of the importance 
of our ritual connection with earlier ages, — such as Cosin, Sander- 
son, Pearson, Thomdike, and others, — has not kept clear of these 
incautious and incorrect expressions. It commences with the words, 
'' It hath been the wisdom of the Church of England, ever since the 
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thor whose work embodies all the preceding ones, and 
exercises, in many respects not undeservedly, a very 
wide influence on the prevailing conceptions of our 
Offices) — was indeed professedly not unaware of the 
real state of the case. Yet, after once admitting it, 
he ignores it throughout the rest of his book. Indeed 
the account which he gives of the old Offices is so sin- 
gular, as to lead to a suspicion that he had never even 
looked into the Daily Services ; — with the Communion 
Office he appears to have had a better acquaintance. 
Who could recognise, in the following description. 
Offices of which at least three-fourths consisted not of 
prayers at all, but of Psalms and Holy Scripture ? 
"Before the Reformation the Liturgy was only in 
Latin, being a collection of prayers made up partly of 
some ancient forms used in the primitive Church, and 
partly of some others of a later original ; accommoda- 
ted to the superstitions which had by various means 
crept by degrees into the Church of Rome, and from 
thence derived to other Churches in communion with 
it, like what we may see in the present Roman Bre- 
viary and Missal." He proceeds, however, to charac- 
terize the Revision itself as correctly as can be desired ; 
as follows : " When the nation in King Henry VHIth's 
time was disposed to a reformation, it was tliought 
necessary to correct and amend these Offices ; for it 
was not the design of our Beformers, (nor indeed ought 
it to have been,) to introduce a new form of loorship 



first compiling y^ (meaning evidently the Revision in 1549,) "of her 
publick Liturgy, to keep the mean," &c. The enemies of the English 
Church have not been slow to avail themselves of these obiter dicta ; 
which, however devoid of weight against the facts of the case, have 
greatly contributed to foster the prevailing opinions as to the time from 
which our Services date. 
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info the Churchy but to correct and amend the oldone^y 
Yet after this he constantly speaks of " compiling" and 
" composing"; nor does he anywhere, that I am aware 
of, refer to the old Offices of the English Church as 
furnishing a clue to the structure of her present ones : 
his sole standards of appeal are the 1st Book of Edward 
Vlth, the Apostolic Constitutions, and the ancient Li- 
turgies of the Eastern Church. Such stray allusions 
as he makes to the Western Offices at all are in a con- 
demnatory tone throughout. 

Within the last few years. Ritualists of another 
stamp, and possessed with a juster idea of the exigen- 
cies of the case, have risen up to remedy, in a mea- 
sure, the leading defect of all previous works bearing 
upon the Services of the English Church. Attention 
has at length been forcibly and not unsuccessfully 
drawn towards the one quarter which had so long 
and 80 unaccountably been left unexplored, and from 
which alone a true idea of them can be obtained. 
The publication of the "Origines Liturgicae^" of Mr. 
Palmer is likely on this account to prove an epoch in 
the ritual literature of the English Church, only second 
in importance to that which was marked by the ap- 
pearance of the Fifth Book of the Laws of Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. Nor is it possible to speak of that 
work without rendering a deserved testimony to the 
perfect mastery which it exhibits over the vast range 
of ritual learning embraced by it, and to the clear- 
ness with which the results of the author's observa- 
tion are set forth. There, as is well known, every 

* Wheatley, Introd., p. 22. 

» " Origines Liturgicee, or Antiquities of the English Ritual," by the 
Rev. W. Palmtr, M.A. For a compendiiun of Mr. Palmer's view of 
the ancient Liturgies, see Tracts for the Times, No. 63. 
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part of our present Offices for Public Worship is, in 
common with the rest of the Book of Common Prayer, 
referred to its proper place in the older Offices. Other 
writers have followed in the same track. Mr. Maskell 
has published the old Communion Offices of the Eng- 
lish Church (according to the Uses of SaUsbury, York, 
&c.) in the original Latin"*, arranging them in parallel 
columns, with a preface and notes; besides that his 
" Monuraenta Ritualia"" contains a fund of interesting 
matter, tending to illustrate our existing ritual from 
that of the middle period of the Church in this 
country. The old Daily Offices according to the 
Salisbury Use have also been in part reprinted in 
the original, with brief but elaborate notes'*. Some 
account of the existing Roman daily offices, with 
translated specimens, had some years since been given 
to the worldP, and may serve to give the English 
reader an idea of the old arrangements. And now, 
at length, has appeared a careful translation of the 
"Sarum Psalter^" (including a considerable part of 
the Offices, but not the Lections or Lessons,) largely 
illustrated from contemporary sources, and from the 
Uses of the other Dioceses. 

Thus have the proper materials for the elucidation 
of our Offices of Public Worship been at length in a 
great degree rendered accessible ; and also, to a cer- 
tain extent, applied to purposes of illustration. 

It might not unreasonably be supposed that these 

" " The Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England," &c., by Rev. 
William Maskell. 2nd Edition, enlarged. 

■ Monumenta Bitualia Ecclesiaa Anglicanee, 3 vols. 

• Portiforii Sarisburiensis Fascic. I. (Psalterium et Propr. Advent.) 
Leslie, Lond. 1842-3. The work is out of print. 

p Tracts for the Times, No. 75. 

« " The Psalter, or Seven Ordinary Hours of Prayer, according to the 
Use of Sarum," &c. Masters, 1852. 
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works, Mr. Palmer's more especially, must have ex* 
hausted the subject, and left little, if anything, to be 
done by others. But though Mr. Palmer, while leaving 
hardly any field of antiquarian investigation untrodden, 
has also paid especial attention to this one in particu- 
lar, it must be confessed that the principal thing that 
needed to be done with reference to it is exactly that 
which he has left untouched. He has, indeed, care- 
fully specified throughout, as has been said, the place 
which the successive features of our Services occupied 
in the older forms ; and where any change or substi- 
tution has been made, has justified the arrangement 
— on the whole, felicitously — by precedents drawn 
from the ritual of other Churches. The entire col- 
lection, so to say, of ritual specimens embodied in our 
Offices has thus been labelled and registered ; and its 
place in our own or other ancient collections can be 
easily ascertained. And this is a great gain; and 
one for which the student of our Services cannot be 
too grateful. 

Wherein then, it will be asked, is this work de- 
ficient as an exposition of those Services ? I answer, 
first, in that it nowhere sets forth as a whole, in a 
lucid and connected view, in what degree, and with 
what modifications or developments, the old order 
and contents have been preserved in the remodelled 
Offices. From its failing to exhibit such a general 
conspectus as this, the work is not nearly so satis- 
factory or convincing as it might have been made. 
We do not rise from it with the impression that 
the parentage of our present Services, taken as a 
whole, can be successfully and legitimately traced to 
those which preceded them. When some particular 
feature or portion is noted as having been retained 
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firain the old forras^ Uie circumstance has rather the 
air of a satisiactorr incident^ than of guaranteeing any 
real identity between the old and the new. The iuw 
pression which the fact makes upoix us is further 
weakened by its generally coming hand in hand with 
a variety of accidental correspondences^ — ^for, such for 
the most part, they necessarily are', — fetched from 
remote sources, such as the Apostolical Constitutions, 
or the ancient Litui^ies of Syria or of Armenia. Mr, 
Palmer has not perhaps intended to attach the same 
weight to these more remote coincidences, as to those 
which lie nearer home : but the prominence given to 
them has certainly had the effect of leading many to 
the conclusion that our present Offices are a mere 
mosaic or conglomerate ; consisting of excellent mate* 
rials indeed, but those totally unconnected, and more 
or less incongruous, — undique collate memdrh. That 
they can claim anything like so close and peculiar an 
affinity with the early English Offices as in reality 
they may, is what few perhaps gather from the mixed 
company in which they are here exhibited. 

Indeed, as regards our Communion Office, Mr, 
Palmer has in one place distinctly pronounced that 
"it resembles, in form and substance, rather the 
ancient Gallican, Spanish, Egyptian, and Oriental 
Liturgies," than the type which prevailed through- 
out Western Christendom at the time of the llevi- 



^ It is probably a correct observation on the whole, that " there ii no 
reason to suppose" the Revisers of our Offices " to have been intimately 
acquainted with the formularies of the Eastern Church. (Neale, Oon. 
Introd., p. 388). The Liturgy of St. Chrysostom had, however, bevn 
already translated into Latin, by Ambrosius Polargus, and afterwards by 
Erasmus : hence, probably, the " Prayer of St. Chrysostom" (see below, 
in loc.) found its way into our Services. Other Eastern Liturgies were 
printed in 1560. Vide Renaudot, Lit. Or. l^nf., p. 4. 
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ther their fonn and substance weiHi iiiotated by my 
profound and true ritiuvl ideas, which we peiH^hance 

* Orig. Ut) IVi I. oh. I. hUiH>a. ) ivnd uh. III. luU, 
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have at the present day lost sight of; — and how far 
such conceptions and ideas may be deemed to have 
passed on to us with the Services themselves. Such 
a life-like catching of the inner mind of our elder 
Ritual were worth a thousand mere satisfactory cor- 
respondences of detail. 

This then it is, that is perhaps above all other things 
needed in order to a full and correct apprehension 
of the present Services of the English Church, — viz. 
a careful statement and exposition of the nature, pur- 
pose, and spirit of her older Offices. Such a state- 
ment will accordingly be attempted, as a substantive 
and indispensable part of this Inquiry. And this, 
again, will be applied as a key to unlock the general 
nature and character of our Offices as at present con- 
stituted. 

Though indeed, not the general spirit only, but 
the details too of the old Services, have yet to be 
thoroughly examined and estimated, as a means of 
appreciating the corresponding features in our pre- 
sent forms. Even in this department, Mr. Palmer 
has done no more — it hardly fell within the scope 
of his work to do more — than indicate the quarter 
whence light may be obtained. Antiquity — English 
antiquity more especially — has, hitherto, after all, 
been rather appealed to in justification of details, than 
resorted to for explanation of their meaning. Here, 
too', the specimens have been labelled, but not ana- 
lysed. We know whence our good things come ; but 
we are not much better informed as to what they 
are worth. What is the resultant, to the spiritual eye, 
of such and such a history and antecedents proved 
to belong to this or that part of our Offices ; with 
what character and meaning they come invested to 
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US in consequence; and with what mind we are ac- 
cordingly to use them ; — these are practical questions 
which have yet to be asked and answered. 

To make such assay then, — to investigate and ex- 
press the value and significance of the several parU 
of our Services, aided mainly, though not exclusively, 
by the facts of their previous history, their old placing, 
and obvious intention, — will be another object of 
these pages. 

Some admirable eflforts of this kind, bearing upon 
both the general character and the details of the 
Services, will be found in Comber's well-known 
" Companion to the Temple"*." His general concep- 
tion of the structure of the Daily Offices in particular^ 
though unaided by reference to the older forms, is in 
•the main singularly correct. But then, for want of 
such reference, his rationale, in common with that of 
Sparrow and his other fellow-ritualists, is in a great 
measure mere random and guess-work, and in that 
proportion, of course, both unconvincing and unsuc- 
cessful. What still needs to be done is to combine 
the sounder and better directed antiquarianism of the 
later, with the religious and reflective tone of the 
elder school of our Ritualists. It is not enough, on 
the one hand, to ascertain the history and antece- 
dents of each part of our Services ; nor, on the other, 
to make reflections, and ofier suggestions, as to the 
manner of understanding and using them, which may 
or may not be in harmony with their real intention. 
j Such comments, to be thoroughly to the purpose, must 
be based on correct historical and antiquarian know- 
ledge. 

On the whole, it cannot be denied that, even with- 

" See more especially hia analysis of the " Venite." 
C 
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out travelling out of the field of illustration we have 
been hitherto speaking of, there is a wide range of 
questions, both general and particular, either imper- 
fectly handled, or not handled at all, by previous 
writers on our ritual. The condition of what may 
be called the literature of our Offices is not unlike 
that of philosophical literature in the days of Bacon. 
When we " enter into a view and examination, what 
parts of that learning have been prosecuted, and 
what omitted""," we find that though " the great 
quantity of books makes a show rather of superfluity 
than lack," whole departments of illustration, nay, 
the mmma ret itself, the principal and prerogative 
source of information, has been lying all but un- 
touched the while* 

The writer is aware that at the point which he has 
now reached in unfolding the nature of his work, he 
is liable to be met by an objection, seriously and 
earnestly entertained by many, to the whole hne of 
illustration referred to. The old Offices of the English 
Church, in common with those of Western Christen- 
dom generally, were, it is commonly and most justly 
conceived, in many ways corrupt. The Preface to 
the first revised Services confesses as much; and so 
does every Minister of the English Church at the 
present day by declaring, at his ordination, his un- 
feigned assent and consent to the entire Book which 
contains both this Preface, and other statements of 
like tenor^ But it is further assumed, not unnatu- 
rally perhaps, that the services were corrupt to such a 

* Advancement of Learning, Bk. II. 

y e. g. the declaration subjoined to the Commatiion Office in 1662, 
and Articles XXV. and XXVIII. 
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degree as to render them altogether useless^ or worse 
than useless, as exponents of the mind of our present 
Offices. It is partly as sharing in this view, that our 
ritualists, from first to last (as has been pointed out) 
have either ignored the old services altogether, or have 
contented themselves at most with a dry register of 
the points in which we are indebted to them. They 
seem to have assumed it as an axiom, that we could 
not possibly learn anything from the old conceptions 
or the old order ; that both the whole and the several 
parts--^however valuable and fit for our use when duly 
resolved and re-combined — must, considered as occur- 
ring in the old formularies, be radically and incurably 
vicious ; and that therefore it was needless, if not ac« 
tually undesirable, to make any inquiry into them. 

Now it is surely a question worth asking, whether 
the old Services, though confessedly corrupt, were SQ 
in such a sense, and to such a degree, that they, must 
needs be summarily rejected as witnesses or inform- 
ants in this weighty inquiry as to the true sense of 
our present Services ? 

The writer is anxious pot to be misunderstood. 
With the corruptions in question he has not the 
smallest sympathy. It is on the contrary matter of 
astonishment to him that any person, jealous for the 
honour of Almighty God and for the purity of the 
Christian faith and worship, should think it necessary 
to speak tenderly, or to be silent altogether, upon the 
debasing superstitions which have for so many hun- 
dred years disgraced both the theory and practice of 
the greater part of Western Christendom. A syste- 
matized Saint-worship, saddening enough to contem- 
plate at the time when our Offices were first revised, 
has since then received fresh developments of a very 

c2 
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awful character, until it treads, to say the least, upon 
the very verge of polytheism. And again, a direct 
idolatry, paid to various objects of sense, received at 
that time, and continues to receive still, the sanction, 
more or less formal and distinct, of the Roman branch 
of the Church. And the real difficulty, in truth, 
which must sometimes press itself on a religious 
mind, is how a communion which sanctions and 
adopts such fearful derelictions of the first principles 
even of natural religion, can be held to retain the 
being of a Church at all. It is one thing, ho'Wever, 
fearlessly to pronounce, in accordance with truth, 
justice, and judgment, upon the moral and spiritual 
quality of an action, and quite another to undertake 
to decide upon the doer's standing in the sight of 
God. We have no commission to give judgment of 
award upon a Church or Churches, certain of whose 
actions and principles we may nevertheless be bound 
unequivocally to condemn. We may trust that it 
takes much to destroy the being of a Church, as it 
does, by God's mercy, hopelessly to destroy a soul. 
And I conceive that we may on the whole be well 
content to endorse the judgment and views, at once 
firm and charitable, adopted in this matter by those 
who, in revising our Ritual, defined not amiss for us 
our position in this respect also. We need not fear 
to say, on the one hand, with the men of the 16th 
century, that there were in the old Offices and ways 
— how much more in their later development, — 
"many things, whereof some are untrue, some are 
uncertain, some vain and superstitious'';" — with those 
of the 17th, that "the sacramental Bread and Wine," 
e. g., " may not be adored, for that were idolatry to be 

« Preface to the Book of 1549. 
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abhorred of all faithful Christians*;" knowing the 
while that a great portion of the Christian world does 
so adore them. And on the other hand, we may 
consent no less, with the men of both periods, to give 
to the "Churches of Jerusalem, of Alexandria, of 
Antioch, and of Rome," the name and the place of 
Churches, albeit " they have erred even in matters of 
faith^" 

Faithfully, though charitably, to take up this position 
appears, indeed, to be the duty with which the Church 
of the English succession is peculiarly charged. What- 
ever part may, in God's providence over His Churchy 
be allotted to other branches of it; whatever the 
truths or aspects of the truth, if there be any such, 
which are more especially confided to their keeping ; 
she must not fear to be true to the part so distinctly 
assigned to her, as the only communion now on thefac^ 
of the earthy whichy together with the ancient prin-^ 
dples of sacramental truth and apostolic regimen^ up-- 
holds the absolute and exclusive unity of the object of 
Christian worship. 

But while we do well to be faithful in our own 
generation to this responsibility, we shall on the other 
hand act most unwisely, if, in pursuing an investi- 
gation like the present, we throw aside without in- 
quiry, on the ground of their temporary association 
with corrupt features of worship, the older Services of 
our Church. Conceivably, no doubt, they might have 
been so penetrated with those elements of unsound- 
ness, and vitiated by them, as to be valueless for our 
purpose. But the question whether they are so is 
simply a question of fact, to be settled, like others of 

^ Kubric at the end of the Communion Office of 1662. ^ See note A. 
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the same kind, by inquiry. And so it is, that on ex- 
amination, these elements are discerned to have occu- 
pied a very small portion either of the Daily or Com- 
munion Services strictly conceived; apart, that is, 
from additions sanctioned by custom only, and not by 
the written " use" of the Church : so that they are 
really and discemibly separable from the whole ; form- 
ing no part of its proper idea, and capable of removal 
without any prejudice to it. 

Thus, as regards the ancient Daily Offices, the re- 
mark which has been made upon them as used in the 
Roman Church at the present day, is even more appli- 
cable to them as they existed in our Church at the 
time of our English Revision. '* These Invocations do 
not enter into the structure^' of the Offices ; they are so 
placed that they " might easily have been added, as e.g. 
was the case with our own Thanksgiving**/' " This is 
what occurs to us to observe,'' the writer proceeds, " on 
the first sight of these Invocations, &c. : but we are not 
left to a conjectural judgment about them ; their history 
is actually known, and their recent introduction into the 
Church Services distinctly confessed ^" 

Again, as to our ancient Communion Office, a posi- 
tion which has been frequently maintained before is 
further confirmed in the following work, chiefly by 
a comparison of all ancient Communion Offices with 
each other ; viz. that the parts of it which are com- 
monly appealed to as furnishing evidence for corrupt 
doctrines or practices, are either palpably modern, and 

* Tracts for the Times, No. 75. 

* The only features of this sort which can claim any sort of antiquity, 
are an Invocation in the Prime Office, which Gavanti says is of great 
antiquity ; and those contained in the Litany, which seem to be cor- 
rectly ascribed to S. Gregory, at the beginning of the seventh century. 
Vide L'Estrange on the Litany, ch. iv. p. 146, 
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perfectly separable from the genuine Offices, or have 
been utterly misunderstood and perverted from their 
true acceptation, and therefore needed not to be re- 
jected, but only brought back to their proper use *. 

But others again may think it undesirable to draw 
attention to the older Offices of our Church, not on ac- 
count of their association with corruptions in worship, 
but rather because of the imposing grandeur, and in 
many respects the eesthetic beauty, of their structure 
and contents. It may be said, that the contemplation 
of these will only cause, in the minds of members of 
the English Church, dissatisfaction with our present 
simpler and more unpretending ritual; nay, more, 
that such dissatisfaction has already, as a matter of 
fact, been one cause of secessions from among us. 

The answer to this objection — which, it must be 
admitted, is a plausible one — is, that by universal ad- 
mission, the best mode of meeting a difficulty is, as a 
general rule, to look it fairly in the face; and that 
though there are some exceptions to this rule, in the 
present instance, at any rate, there is no alternative. 
The spirit of inquiry in matters religious and eccle- 
siastical, which, whether for good or evil, is a charac- 
teristic of this age, has already led to the republication 
in a great measure of these Services, either as ob- 
jects of ritual study, or as contributions to devotional 
literature. The inquiry and the publicity which is 
deprecated, already exists. The time is gone by for 
any concealment of the history and antecedents of 

^ A striking exemplification of both kinds of corruption is pointed 
out in Part II., chapter on the Primitive Form of Liturgy. The elevation 
of the Elements in the Eucharist^ as now practised, in order to their 
adoration, is (vide Bona in loc.) modem ; while the ancient and un- 
doubted elevation, later in the Service, was demonstrably designed 
tor a totally different purpose. 
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mtr present Ritual; and it is by fair and candid 
exhibition of ita eaiiier phases, joined to adequate 
f^tr^sm^tiiiiMm of the entire eircumstanoes which justi- 
fittdSf and even required, a revision, and that too of no 
pTiftihl or bi^itating character ; — by demonstrating the 
uuprm^icBi dmracter^ proved by the experience of ages, 
of the ohler Offices, consider^ as public Services ; — 
it is only by such means as these that any anxiety that 
may lie felt for a return to the older forms can be un- 
answerably met. And accordingly it will be pointed 
out in these pages, that many other considerations, 
besides tliose of the abstract beauty or merit of the 
Offices, had to l>e taken into account at the time of the 
Kevisi^m, and must be so still in answer to any re* 
a(;tiohary demands or tendencies. 

Though this, indeed, is not all. The same pro- 
eens of in(|uiry which lays open to us the imposing 
structure of the mediaeval OfKces, also reveals to us 
a y«t earjii^r stage of their history, and phase of their 
existence, towards which (though in some sort acci- 
dentally) they re-approximated, as the result of the 
Jlevisiou in the Itith century. So that the revised 
OlflcHJS wore in reality a return, in point of general 
form, of duration, and of practicability, to the dic- 
tat<ts of an early and an Oriental simplicity ; while at 
tlio Hunie tunc they are pregnant, under that simpler 
(ixtcrior, with all the finer and profounder elements of 
th« Inter Western devotion. On this account the 
Unglitih Oillce-book is in reality peculiarly rich in the 
ritual spoils of time, and in the devotional experience 
of ovcry clime and every age of the Church. While 
parting with much that was nobly elaborated, the 
work of tho 10th century abounded in solid com pen- 
nations for whatever of outward magnificence it laid 
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aside, and would have been less truly great, had it 
been less fearlessly executed. 

Thus much seemed necessary to be said in reply to 
some not unnatural but really ill-founded objections, 
which might be conceived to lie against one of the 
principid lines of illustration adopted in this work. 

Whoever then shall be found willing, in a spirit of 
calm inquiiy, neither too mistrustful of the past, nor 
too regretful for it, to ask after the mind of our 
Church's ancient Services, as one means of ascer- 
taining that of her existing Ritual, will, it may be 
safely promised, be rewarded for the search. He 
will find in them " Principles of Divine Service" of no 
ordinary depth and beauty; principles, too, which 
have been faithfully conserved and handed down, as 
to all primary and essential points, in our present 
Services. 

And one great principle in particular it will be the 
aim of the writer, chiefly by the help of the older 
Offices, to bring out prominently as a key to our exist- 
ing Services, — viz. the Eucharistic principle; or, in 
other words, the idea, rightly apprehended, of the 
Holy Communion. 

In the light of that idea he will have occasion to 
consider, first of all, our Daily or Ordinary Services. 
It will be seen that their structure and contents are, 
in virtue of their substantial identity with the Offices 
of earlier periods of the Church, closely connected 
with ancient and primeval Eucharistic conceptions, 
and can only be correctly apprehended or adequately 
used by viewing them in that connection. 

So, again, our Office for the Holy Communion itself 
will find, after all, the best interpreter and exponent, 
both of its structure and of its particular features, in 
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the older Ck)mmunion Office of the English Church. 
Only, that Office must be taken and understood, not 
in the inadequate and often most corrupt sense which 
the commentaries and glosses of the middle period of 
the Church have fastened upon it, but in that true 
one which is thoroughly substantiated by its early 
histofy, and by comparison of it with the ancient 
Offices of all other Churches. 

There is another deeply interesting department of 
research into which we shall find ourselves led, in 
turning to our older Offices as a source of illustration. 
We shall light upon certain most ancient, and to all 
appearance primitive, ways of converting Holy Scrip- 
ture to purposes of Divine Service. These admi- 
rable methods, by which the Scriptures were in very 
early times, in the West more particularly, made the 
basis, the materials, and the vehicles of the Church's 
devotion, — and that too by no shallow or surface 
application, but in accordance with the profoundest 
conceptions both of them and of the Christian life, 
— are so little apprehended at the present day, or 
thought of in connection with our forms of service; 
that they cannot fail, when properly exhibited and 
applied, to cast altogether a new light upon them. 

And yet more when we combine the light derivable 
from these two sources of illustration, — viz. the an- 
cient and proper conception of the Holy Communion, 
and the ancient methods of devotion on the basis of 
Scripture, — do we find them exercising a perfectly 
transforming effect on the meaning of those Services, 
with the letter of which we are so familiar. What 
the saying of Psalms was to them of old time ; or 
what of Collects, or even of the Lord's Prayer ; or what 
the reading and bearing of Scripture ; — we can only 
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then understand, when we have thoroughly learned to 
enter into the Eucharistic and other devotional ideas 
which prompted and fashioned the forms of worship 
which we have inherited. But when we have duly 
mastered these, we shall, if we are wise, be prepared 
to adopt and act upon them, in lieu of those less pro- 
found, as well as less just conceptions of our Offices, 
which we have hitherto been content to rest in. 

It will be seen, from what has now been said, with 
what degree of fitness, and in what sense, one of the 
mottoes placed upon the title-page of this work has 
been adopted. " To stand in the old paths," — to be 
faithful to ancient, early-adopted, and often primitive 
conceptions and ways, in the matter of Divine Ser- 
vice, — ^is the course which these pages are designed 
respectfully yet earnestly to recommend to the mem- 
bers of the English Church, as the main thing to be 
done, if we would arrive at a correct apprehension and 
appreciation, as well as attain to a full and sufficient 
use, of our Offices of Public Worship. This watch- 
word has indeed, as far as words go, been taken up, 
almost without exception, by others who have written 
on the subject. But, as has been shewn above, they 
have not been faithful to it. They have not ventured 
to claim kindred with the one stock of ancient ritual 
to which ours more immediately belongs. Through 
lack of knowledge, or of courage, or of due appre- 
ciation of what was wanted, it has been the practice to 
«lur over the intermediate links which alone unite our 
Services, by a real continuity of essence and spirit, and 
even of form, with the ritual and mind of early days. 

It is high time that this mode of dealing with 
them, which is happily as unnecessary as it is un- 
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worthy, should come to an end. Let us, by all 
means, take our stand upon the antiquity of our 
Ritual. Only it must be no less earnestly urged 
and maintained, that there is but one way of doing 
this. It cannot be done by ignoring the facts of the 
process by which our Services reached us. It is not 
by throwing down the ladder that connects us, ritu- 
ally, with antiquity, that we can best prove our de- 
scent from it, or our coincidence with it. There is 
but one way of being true to our Service-book ; and 
that is, to take it for what it is, and for what they, 
who first handed it over to us in its revised form, 
believed it with all their hearts to be. It is an old 
Book. Its elements, its method of service, its con- 
ception, and its order, are all old, — older than any 
other institution in this country; — some of them as 
old as the days of the Apostles themselves. Let us 
not be afraid to look it in the face, in its earlier linea- 
ments. Let us try to understand it as it was, that 
so we may the better understand and use it as it is. 

It is not meant to be affirmed that this is all that 
is needed. There are portions of our existing Offices 
which cannot be completely interpreted by reference 
to the old forms and ideas. The first Revisers of 
them, though they never in a single instance, that 
I am aware of, departed from the established order 
and sequence of such portions as they retained, did 
in various instances modify, or even give fresh de- 
velopment to, the old elements. This is a circum- 
stance of which we derive no conception from Mr. 
Pahner's too general statement, that our Offices for 
Morning and Evening Prayer are ''an abridgment 
of the ancient Services," (Pt. I. ch. i.). An abridg- 
ment, on the whole, it doubtless was; but it was 
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in some respects a signal development, — e. g. in the 
department of lections or lessons from Holy Scripture, 
and in that of the Canticles responding to them. The 
methods according to which they were thus modified 
or developed, must of course be considered in them- 
selves, without that direct assistance towards forming 
a just conception of them, which in other cases we 
derive from the older forms. Even here, however, 
we can generally discern ancient and received forms 
or methods of service, to which they had recourse. 
Thus the Exhortation, Confession, and Absolution, 
prefixed to the Daily Offices by the original Revisers, 
when they put them forth for the second time in 
1552, have been commonly deemed to lie open, be- 
yond other parts of the Service, to the charge of novelty. 
But the truth is, that they are all, though in different 
degrees, distinctly traceable to methods and formulae 
then received, and familiar to the English Church 
of that day*. So again the particular versicles and 
responses which they substituted for the older series 
after the short Litany and Lord's Prayer, are those 
which had been long in use in the English Church 
every Sunday and Festival, as a part of the Bidding 
Prayer *. 

Subsequent Revisions, as is well known, went still 
further in the direction of remoulding the old fea- 
tures, and sometimes, though instances of this are not 
numerous, adding new. Some, which have the ap- 
pearance of being altogether new, are in reality legiti- 
mate and intelUgible expansions of the corresponding 
older elements. Of this kind are, e. g., the addition of 
intercessory prayers to the Morning and Evening 

* See below, ch. i. s. 2. and ch. iv. * Ch. iv. 
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in the chapters bearing upon the Revision of the 16th 
century, and on the capabilities of the present Ser- 
vices. 

It only remains to state briefly the plan of this 
work. The First Part, contained in the First Volume, 
treats of the Daily Offices ; the Second Part, occupy- 
ing the Second Volume, of the Office for the Holy 
Communion. A chapter will be found, early in 
the First Volume, on the general theory of the 
Church's Ordinary Worship; more especially as to 
the relation in which it stands to her Eucharistic 
Worship: — an important subject, which the writer 
had nowhere seen treated with the attention which 
it seems to deserve. The Second Volume opens 
with a chapter carrying on the same subject by an 
investigation of the theory of Eucharistic Worship. 
These two chapters are of the nature, therefore, of a 
distinct Treatise, more or less complete, on the entire 
Theory of Christian Worship and Service. 

The following are some of the chief points in which 
the prevailing conceptions about our Ordinary Offices 
have appeared to the writer to be erroneous, and to 
be capable of correction, either by referring to the 
ancient forms and ideas, or from other considera- 
tions. 

I. The general structure and design of our Morn- 
ing and Evening Services, and of the Litany ; con- 
cerning which great vagueness of view prevails : while 
various opinions, more or less conjectural, have been 
propounded by different writers. More particularly, 
the relation in which they stand to the Office for the 
Holy Communion. 

II. Among the details of the Services, the following 
points : — 

i. The origin, structure, and design of the introduc- 
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tory part, which has Ijeen in vanous wars misonder- 
Btood ind undervalued. 

ii. The sense in which the Lord's Prayer is to be 
understood and used at the commenoement of the 

Service. 

iii. The full conception according to which the 
Psalms, forming the first great division of the Ser- 
vice, are to be used; and especially the relation of 
this act of worship to the corresponding action in 
the Holy Communion. 

iv. The full idea under which reading and hearing 
of Holy Scripture, forming the second great division 
of the Service, is to be conceived of; and the analogy . 
between this part of the Oflfice, and certain features of 
the Holy Communion. 

V. The design of the Canticles, considered as re- 
sponsive to the Lessons. 

vi. The true conception of the third and last divi- 
sion of the Service, commencing with the Creed ; and 
its correspondence with one of the aspects of the Holy 
Communion. 

vii. The light in which the Creed, occupying the 
position that it does, is to be viewed and used. 

viii. The idea under which the Lord's Prayer oc- 
curs for the second time in the Service, and in what 
sense it is to be used in consequence. 

ix. The exact origin and probable design of the 
Vorsicles which accompany the Creed and the Lord's 
Prayer. 

X. The true nature of Collects, as distinguished 
from other Prayers; and the purpose and effect of 
introducing the current Eucharistic Collect into the 
Morning and Evening Office. 

xi. Tlie origin and peculiar character of the Second 
and Third (Collects. 
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xii. The idea with which the intercessory Prayers, 
the general Thanksgiving, &c., were added to the 
Offices at the later Revisions; the general structure 
of these Prayers ; and other particulars respecting them. 

A similar resume of the points touched upon in 
the Communion Office, may most conveniently be re- 
served to the commencement of the Second Volume. 



THE 

PRINCIPLES OF DIVINE SERVICE. 

PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 

ON THE EAELY AND PRIMITIVK FORM OF DAILY SERVICE. 
SECTION I. 



" And he shewed me a pure river of the water of life, . . proceeding 
out of the throne of God and of the Lamh. . . And on either side of the 
river was there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of fruits . . . 
and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations/' 



The Church of England, in common with all other 
branches of the Church Universal, recognises two 
kinds of Divine Service", or Public Worship, and 
possesses certain accredited Offices for the perform- 
ance of them. The Celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, or Eucharist, is by universal consent the 
supreme act of Christian worship and service. Dis- 
tinct from this, though nearly allied to it, is the more 
ordinary kind, known to us by the name of Com- 

' This, though commonly supposed to be a modem term, is the 
ancient phrase (Servitium Divinum), peculiar to the English Church, 
for the act of public worship. Vid. Ruhr. Sar. ante Mat. fol. 3, 4. — The 
latter rubric shews that Servitium was applied to the Eucharist. 
See Preface to the Prayer-book, "Concerning the Service of the 
Church." Cf. S. Aug. Civ. Dei, x. 1. "Aarpe^o Greece, Latine interpre- 
tatur Servitus ea qua colimus Deum." 
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MON Prayer^. The existence of both these kinds of 
Service from the earliest ages of jthe Church'', their 
general theory, and the relation in which they stand 
to each other*, are points which will be discussed 
as part of the Inquiry, which it is the purpose of this 
work to institute, concerning the right manner of un- 
derstanding and using the Offices now appointed for 
the performance of public worship in the English 
Church. 

That inquiry is, indeed, far from being a new one. 
Of the labours, accordingly, of preceding writers on 
the subject, I have spoken at some length in the 
Introductory Chapter. I endeavoured at the same 
time to state clearly to what extent, and in what de- 
partment of inquiry more especially, there still ap- 
peared to be room for an attempt like the present. 
I shall venture to assume some acquaintance on the 
part of the reader with the more important informa- 
tion contained in the works referred to, and now 
generally accessible, either in the originals or in more 
popular manuals ^. 

The particular field of research, it may be remem- 
bered, to which we seemed to be more especially in- 
vited by the fact of its having been hitherto but im- 
perfectly investigated, was that of the actual kistory 

* Original thfe of the " Pray«r-b©ok,'* 1649 :— ** The Book of the Com- 
mon Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments, &c. of the Church, 
according to the Use of the Church of England.'* 

• See below, sect. 2 — 6. 

* Yide Part I. chap, ii., and Part EE. chap, i., on the Theory of the 
Church's Ordinary and Eucharistic Worship. 

• See Beryls, Watson, and others, on the Prayer-book. A valuable 
compendium of this kind has lately appear^, entitled ^* A History of 
the Prayer-book, with a Rationale of its Offices," by the Rev. P. 
Procter (Macmillan, Cambridge). It is an epitome of almost all 
hitherto existing information of the kind requisite for following out 
the line of inquiry here attempted. 

D 2 
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of our Offices, viewed as conducting us to their original 
and real intention. And surely this is, in all reason, 
the first thing to be done in a matter of the kind. 
The first question to be asked about the Services of 
the Church is not so much. What are we enabled, by 
the exercise of our own ingenuity, to make of them ? 
as. What is the meaning which properly attaches to 
them ? What sense and acceptation belongs to them 
in virtue of the facts of their origination ? Portions 
or features there will in all probability be, after all, 
upon which this method of inquiry throws but an 
imperfect light; and upon these we must form the 
best judgment that we can. But the historical in- 
quiry, it cannot be too strongly urged, ought to pre- 
cede all others. 

Two cautions only, it is conceived, will be neces- 
sary in applying this historical method, so to call it, 
to the elucidation of these Services. The one, that 
we be careful to interpret the older provisions for 
Divine Service in no narrow or confined sense ; look- 
ing rather to the principles involved in them, than to 
the particular forms in which these were embodied. 
The other, that, while we give to the original and 
proper intention of the Services, so far as it is ascer- 
tainable, the first place, we exclude not such other 
secondary and subordinate, or it may be even co- 
ordinate senses and applications, as they are capa- 
ble of. 

When then we set ourselves in earnest to ask, 
What are these Services which the English Church 
possesses ? whence did they come? by whom were 
they composed? and in what sense were they in- 
tended to be taken and used? we find that these 
are questions which are far from admitting of a very 
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plain and simple reply. In the case of every Church 
on earth, and emphatically in that of the Church of 
England, much consideration, and not a little of 
historical research, are required, ere we can give 
a full and adequate answer to such inquiries. In 
no instance, that we are acquainted with, does the 
Church's Ritual resemble a clear and undisturbed 
pool, exhibiting unaltered the features of primitive 
and Apostolic service. Rather is it, in all cases, to 
be likened to a river, having its source indeed in 
the heart of the Primitive Church, but which has 
experienced, from time to time, various accessions 
or diminutions, and presents accordingly, at dif- 
ferent points in its course, a very diflPerent aspect. 
Thus did the Liturgies or Communion Offices of the 
Eastern Churches undergo, as is well known, several 
material revisions' and alterations, even within what 
may be called the historical period of their existence ; 
while there is reason to believe* that even the ear- 
liest phase, under which they are known to us, re- 
sulted from a serious modification of their primary 
forms. The Eastern Offices for ordinary worship 
also received considerable expansion at about the 
same period^. Thus too were the ordinary Offices 
of the Churches of the West — the Roman, the 
Spanish, the French* — completely reorganized or 
replaced in the course of the fifth and following 
centuries; while their Communion Offices were all 
modified at an early period, and most of them in 
later days abandoned for a different form of service, 

' Vide Palmer, Grig. Lit., Diss, on Primitive Liturgies. 

» See Part II., ch. on Primitive Liturgy. 

^ See Part I. ch. iii. 

* Vide Palmer, Orig., 4th ed. p. 218, &c. ; and infra> Part I. ch. iii. 
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This is not the place for entering into any ex- 
tended discussion of the phenomenon thus presented 
by the rituals of all known Churches, of having un- 
dergone more or less of alteration » and so possess- 
ing a history. Suffice it to say, that it has all the 
appearance of a Divine provision for securing to the 
Offices of the Church in different lands the enrich- 
ment or adaptation which from time to time they 
needed. 

These changes have in some cases, — as in the fourth 
and fifth centuries in the Eastern Church, under Basil 
and Chrysostom; and in the fifth and sixth under 
Gelasius and Gregory, in the West, — ^issued spon- 
taneously from the bosom of the Churches them- 
selves. They may then be viewed as occasions on 
which the Holy Spirit, working through the mind of 
the ecclesiastical rulers of the day, moulded the ritual 
of such Churches to His own high purposes. 

At other times the change or substitution has pro- 
ceeded from without, and has been more or less 
violent in its character ; taking place, mostly, under 
a certain degree of protest on the part of the parti- 
cular Church whose previous ritual was so altered or 
superseded. So was it, probably, in those various 
instances in which the ritual of Constantinople was 
substituted for those of other Eastern Churches, e. g. 
for that of Antioch, or Alexandria ; and, more cer- 
tainly, when that of Rome was made to replace the 
older offices of Spain and of France. But even in 
these cases it may be well to bear in mind that — 
distasteful to natural feeling, and in our human 
judgment to be deprecated, as such externally im- 
posed changes of ritual are — ^it was a substitution, 
after all, of onQ Apostolically originated line or family 
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of Offices for another ; and that the change doubtless 
conferred some benefits, as well as entailed some loss, 
on the Churches which were the subjects of it. To 
which may be added, that in some instances, and 
probably in all, the old national customs and modes 
of service exercised a sufficient sway to modify in 
some degree the newly received forms, and thus 
maintain a continuity between them and the ritual 
which they superseded; — the result being a com- 
mingling, in however unequal proportions, of two 
previously distinct streams of ancient ritual. Though, 
in fact, there was often sufficient affinity between the 
older and the newly introduced forms, to render the 
change less serious than at first sight it might ap* 
pear. 

The history of the English Church exhibits a marked 
instance of each of the two kinds of ritual change 
which have just been spoken of. In one instance, 
we see her ancient and probably primeval ritual su- 
perseded from without by Offices belonging to a dif- 
ferent stock or family; in another, we have a re*- 
vision from within, and by her own deliberate act, 
of her then existing Services. I speak, of course, of 
the introduction of certain Offices into this country 
at the end of the 6th century ; and of the Revision 
of them, again, in the middle of the 16th. 

Thus then there are — beginning with the first 
planting of Christianity in Britain — three great car- 
dinal events and epochal dates in our Church's ritual 
history ; forraing'the commencement of as many ritual 
eras or periods, discriminated from each other, as we 
shall find, by certain broad features and characteristics. 
Other minor changes, no doubt, took place in the 
course of the periods marked off by these events; 
but nothing that can for a monient be compared to 
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them in point of importance, at least for our present 
purpose. 

The fifBt of these periods extends, probably, from 
Apostolic times to the arrival of St. Augustine in 
England in the year 597. 

The «e(?o»fl? extends from the arrival of St. Augustine 
to the authorization of the "Book of the Common 
Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, after the 
Use of the Church of England," in 1549. 

The third extends from the year 1549 to the pre- 
sent day. 

There is indeed nothing novel in the distribution 
into periods here made. But it has perhaps not been 
sufficiently realized that the whole science of English 
ritualism is reducible^ for all practical purposes, to the 
correct apprehension of the three events hy which these 
periods are ushered in. To have mastered them in 
their entire character, is to have obtained the true 
key, the leading clue to the right understanding of 
our present Offices. 

It must be here observed, however, that the history 
of the two kinds of Divine Service— the Eucharistic and 
the Ordinary — ^is, as will appear in the sequel, widely 
different throughout ; so much so, that they must be 
treated of separately, if we would form a distinct and 
a just conception of them. Deferring then, in accord- 
ance with this necessity, no less than with the plan 
of the present work, all consideration of the Eucharistic 
Offices, let us proceed to inquire into the history and 
condition of the Offices of Ordinary Public Worship, 
during the first of these periods which have been indi- 
cated. This is necessary on two accounts; — as well 
that we may understand the probable condition of 
the Church ih this country, as to its forms of Ordi- 
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nary Worship, during that period, as in order to our 
knowing the earlier history of those OflGices which first 
reached us at the end of the sixth century. 

As regards the latter point indeed, the well-known 
circumstances of St. Augustine's mission to this country 
may seem at first sight to render this inquiry in part 
a superfluous, and for the rest a hopeless one. St. 
Augustine, it may be thought, would be certain to 
bring with him the Daily Offices of the Church of Rome 
at that time, with at most some slight modification :-— 
and much beyond this we cannot, it is generally con^ 
ceived, hope to know ; the early history of the Roman, 
as of all other Western ritual, being confessedly very 
obscure K 

But in the first place it is capable, as I conceive, of 
demonstiation, that what St.Augustine introduced was 
not, strictly speaking, the Roman Daily Offices at all, 
but only a kindred, though very closely allied member 
of the family or stock of offices to which the Roman 
belonged \ And in the next place, the history of that 
entire family, including both the Roman variety and 
our own, is perfectly ascertainable, and may be traced 
up with clearness and certainty to very early, and pro- 
bably to Apostolic days"*. The truth is, that these 
offices, which have ever since prevailed in the Western 
Church, had at that time been but very recently re- 
ceived into it. And tAeir history may be plainly read 
in the ritual annals of the countries from whence they 
came. It is the ritual history of the Western Churches 
themselves, — that of Rome not least, — previous to their 
receiving their comparatively newer formularies, that 

^ So Grancolas, Hist. Brev. i. 27. Mr. Palmer (ubi sup. p. 214—217.) 
traces the Roman offices to the sixth century, but no farther. 
1 Vide infra, ch. iii. init. 
*" Vide infra, sect. 3 — 6, and ch. iii. 
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is 80 obscnre ; though even this, inchiding the early 
history of Daily Offices in our own Church, may by a 
careful attention to ascertained facts be in a measure 
cleared up. 

Strange questions have been raised as to the exist- 
ence of any other kind of worship in the early Church, 
than that which takes place in the celebration of the 
Holy Communion. The opinion indeed that there was 
none such, may be said to be the popular belief, in 
this country at least, at the present day. Whereas it 
must, on a little consideration, appear incredible, and 
all but impossible, that such should have been the case. 
This opinion rests mainly, in truth, upon another mis- 
taken supposition, viz. that the Holy Communion, or 
Eucharist, was celebrated in the earliest ages every day. 
The entire fallacy of this view is proved in a subse- 
quent chapter ° of this volume, to which the reader is 
referred. It may suffice to say here, that while many 
excellent writers, speaking in a rhetorical way, (as, for 
example, Sparrow and Jeremy Taylor,) have asserted 
or assumed the fact of ancient daily celebration, the 
view has been abandoned as altogether untenable by 
those who, like Fleury, Cotelerius, and Bingham, have 
examined for themselves. And with it, the idea that 
the Church had at the first no other Service than the 
Eucharist falls to the ground also : unless we are pre- 
pared to say that she utterly neglected, as a Church, 
the duty of perseverance in prayer, and that the Chris- 
tians of the first century systematically adopted the 
custom of meeting together for the worship of God 
but once a- week. 

But it is alleged that men well versed in antiquity, 

" Ch. ii. on the Theory of Ordinary Worship. 
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such as Bingham, have acquiesced in this conclusion. 
This however is only an instance of the way in which 
the dicta of learned men are first carelessly quoted, 
and then pass from mouth to mouth without inquiry* 
Bingham was by far too well informed to make such 
a wholesale and improbable statement. His brief 
section'' on this subject is couched in very cautious 
language, and leaves the matter, to say the leasts 
entirely open. 

Another cause of the general adoption of this opi«- 
nion has been, that a too conventional and compara* 
tively modern conception of what constitutes Church 
worship has been applied to the early Church. It is 
by no means essential to Church worship, of the 
strictest kind, that the people of a whole neighbour- 
hood should be gathered into one assembly. Where- 
ever there was a presbyter and but "two or three" 
to join in worship with him, there, doubtless, it was 
held, were the sufficient elements of Church worship. 
And this will abundantly account for the absence of 
any mention of the more ordinary kind of Church 
worship in the record preserved by Pliny in the 
first, and by Justin Martyr in the second century. 
The Service which naturally was dwelt on in both 
these instances, to the exclusion of all minor ritual, 

** Christian Antiquities, XIII. ix. 1. vol. iv. p. 353. He entitles this 
section, " No certain nde for meeting in public, except upon the Lord's 
Day, in times of 'persecutwn, for the first two ages." The utmost that 
this can be taken to mean, is that the services which otherwise took 
place were in times of persecution intermitted or uncertain, except on 
Sundays. All that he adduces for proof even of this, is that Justin 
Martyr mentions no public assembly but the Sunday Eucharist; 
^* whence learned men have concluded," (he quotes, howeyer, no one 
but Cotelerius,) " that in his time the Church observed no other days 
of solemn assemblies." The true explanation of Justin Martyr's silence 
is given presently. 



\ 
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was the oetebratkm of the Eucharist. This was the 
great Cbristian etrent, occorring, (as both writers evi- 
dently imply,) as a general role, bat once a-week ; 
attendance open which was the very badge of a Chris- 
iUai. And there seems to have been a peculiarity in 
the costoms of the Church of the first two or three 
centuries (arising from the fewness of numbers in a 
diocese), which had the effect of giving a singular 
and overwhelming prominence to the Eucharistic ser- 
vice. It was this, — that the Bishop was commonly 
the celebrant at the Holy Communion ; the priests, 
deacons, and laity — ^in a word, the whole body of the 
faithful within the diocese — ^being present. This is 
evidently the idea of Eucharistic celebration which St. 
Ignatius, writing in the beginning of the second cen- 
tury, has before his eyes in various passages of his 
Epistles, Thus too Clemens Romanus, in the first cen- 
tury, assumes the celebration to be a general gathering 
of this kind'': — "To the high priest,'* he says, (that 
i«, the Bishop,) " his proper part in the service is as- 
signed ; and to the priests and Levites (i. e. deacons) 
theirs : the lay person is bound by rules applying to 
laymen. Let each one of you join in the Eucharist 
in his own order," &c. Now all this, while it exactly 
agrees with Justin Martyr's account in other re- 
spects, goes far to explain why he says nothing, in 
his Apology, of that secondary kind of service, which, 
being conducted probably for the most part by 
single presbyters, ministering to small bodies of the 
faithful, exhibited in altogether an inferior degree 
the great features of the Christian polity and wor- 
ship. This view differs but little from that which 
Bingham, after all, acquiesces in, viz. that Justin 

» Clem. Rom. Ep. I. ad Cor. c. 40, 41. 
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Martyr's silence as to Church assemblies on week- 
days ''is a negative argument against them, unless 
perhaps some disUncUon may be made between the 
general assembly of both city and country on the 
Lord's Day, and the particular assemblies of the city 
Christians (who had better opportunities to meet) 
on other days : which distinction we often meet with 
in following ages." The exception would of course 
include such "country Christians" as had a pres- 
byter among them. 

On the whole, we may conclude that no presumption 
against the existence, in early times, of other Church 
Services than the Eucharistic, can be grounded upon 
the silence either of Pliny's informant, or of Justin 
Martyr in his Apology Nor, considering, first, the 
exceeding scantiness of ecclesiastical writings in the 
first two or three centuries, and next, the subordinate 
character of these services, would it be at all sur- 
prising if no mention of them were found within 
that period. This however is far from being the 
case. It has been contended with much ability and 
learning ^ that footsteps of such services are to be 
found in various early writers. The cause has in- 
deed suffered by the attempt which has been made 
to prove the primitive existence of the minor Church 
Services during the day ; which certainly were of later 
introduction as public offices. Spurious authorities 
have also been alleged, such as the writings of Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite ; while genuine passages bear- 
ing upon the subject have been overlooked. There 
is, in reality, no lack of adequate testimony, both 
of a general and of a particular kind. Justin Martyr 
himself, in another of his works, bears no doubtful 

' Bona Div. Psalmod. i. 2 — 4. 
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imtitiumy to th^ kind of sorice wlucli his akoce 
iff i\w Apologjr bat been thoa^t to disprove. We 
ftlisll ftfid, in short, in the case of Ordinary Chmcfa wor- 
ship tu) less than of Eueharistic, a jniniitive fountain* 
\um(\f having its seat in the very boaom of the Apo- 
stolic (church, and thence parted into several streams 
for the spiritual nurture of all the nations of the 
earth. 



SECTION 11. 



** Why doth OM day oxotl asotber, when at all the l%ht of erery 
day In tht ytar ii of tht lun 1 . By tho knowledge of the Lord they 
wort (lUtlngulHhod i and lie altered leaioni and feaiti. Some of them 
liaih tie nmdt high day*, and hallowed them, and some of them hath 
Ut inade ordinary dayt.** 

NoTiiiNQ oan at first sight be much more dissimilar 
thttii tho oarliest and the latest phases which the ordi- 
linry »tirvioe» of the Church at large have assumed ; — 
begiuuiug with the simple, and, though doubtless 
urtbrlyi yot apparontly free and unconfined, devo- 
i\%>m of tho Upper Chamber at Jerusalem, of which 
>v« ubtuiu gUm{)8oa through the Apostolic writings; 
nud oudiug witli tlio oomiJex and minutely regu- 
Uttnl Otlloos wlucli have now prevailed for many 
h\uuUtHi yt^«unft alike in Uie East and in the West 
And tht>5H> KHStem aud Western Offices, again, differ 
ao iualt>rially (Vom t>ach other» that it has been con- 
t^vhul^^l, and that by no mean judges, that there is 
«i\m^uttviy MO wuu^H^tion between them ; that " the 
i>iH^\tal wtt^'* i>f ivnlinary «ar\ice are, as to their 
dtHHvaikw, '' jH^Hivclly dUtiiK^ from those of the Latin 
CliuiviH^\" IV truth 1$, howtw, fiisl, that the 
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ordinary and non-eucharistic worship of the Church 
was, as it should seem, far more organized, even in 
Apostolic days, than we are apt to suppose; and 
secondly, that the OflBces of the East and West are 
both alike developments, though on different princi^ 
pies, and with characteristic variations as to structure 
and contents, of the earlier and simpler form of the 
Eastern rite. 

The changes wrought upon what seem to have 
been the primeval Offices, — ^more especially in their 
progress towards the West, — are indeed often very 
great ; but the links by which the successive forms 
assumed by them cohere are certain and decisive. 
It would, indeed, be surprising if it were other- 
wise. For it was by no means the temper or dis- 
position of the Church of the first few centuries 
to originate altogether new Services, but, at the ut- 
most, to develope out of the old ; — ^to retain at least 
some large and prominent features, serving to iden- 
tify the altered service with that which preceded it. 
And the real difference between the courses adopted 
by the Eastern and Western Churches in the matter 
of their ordinary Offices of Divine Worship would 
seem to be this. The Orientals have adhered to the 
particular stock or family of Offices originally pos- 
sessed by them, and have developed them in strict 
accordance with their proper laws and principles, not 
admitting any foreign influence to bear upon them. 
The consequence is that, as has been well observed, 
" the accounts which we have of the Eastern Offices 
in writings of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries all 
appear to agree most singularly," as far as they go, 
"with the existing Greek Offices'." The Western 

* Palmer, ubi »ap. p. 225. 
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Church, on the contrary, did, in the course of the sixth 
century in some Churches, (as, e. g. in the Roman), 
— at a later date in others, — admit certain Offices 
new to them^ to the rejection, or serious modification, 
of their older ones ; those Offices being derived from 
Eastern sources. 

When then we turn our eyes towards Christian 
antiquity, to ascertain what the particular aspect or 
form of its acts of ordinary worship is likely to have 
been, the first point that strikes us is, that as the 
Eucharistic Service at the first was certainly noc- 
turnal, the Ordinary Service, or the chief occasion of 
it however, would not improbably be so too. The 
same reasons would to a great degree hold good in 
both cases. Partly the fear of persecution, and partly 
the habit of nocturnal meeting for the Eucharist*, 
would be likely to recommend the hours of the night 
for the more ordinary act of Christian worship. 

It is in perfect accordance with this conjecture, 
that the earliest hints we have of the nature of the 
Church's ordinary service points to the existence of 
nocturnal or ante-lucan assemblies for that purpose. 

.The learned Bingham has unfortunately involved 
this matter in no small degree of confusion ; and that 
in two ways. First, by representing certain services, 
used from an early period in particular Churches on 
the Wednesday and Friday in each week, to have 
been the first steps or rudiments of a secondary kind 
of worship, which thus by degrees came to be used- 
daily. Whereas those services were in truth no 
other than the Eucharist itself, which in the Church 
of Africa by about a.d. 200, and by the third or fourth 

' See Part II., chap, on Primitive Liturgy. 
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century in some other parts% bad come to be cele^ 
brated on those days, with the addition, as it seems, 
of private devotions of considerable length. In the 
Egyptian Church they had no celebration on thesQ 
occasions, but used only the earlier part of the Euchar 
ristic Service ; exactly as was ordered for those same 
days in the First Book of Edward Vlth, and is still 
permitted on Sundays and festivals in the Englisl^ 
Church. But all this was of the nature of Eucha- 
ristic, or quasi-eucharistic service, with private de- 
votion superadded to it. It was a perfectly distinct 
thing from the ordinary non-eucharistic worship of 
the Church. 

Dismissing, then, these erroneous conceptions, let us 
inquire what the nature of the early Church's Ordi- 
nary Service really was. Now that there were in 
the fourth century certain nightly services in cont 
stant use throughout the Churches of the East, there 
is no doubt whatever. It also clearly appears from 
writers of that date, that those services were not 
merely peculiar to the clergy, but were genuine and 
public Church Services. Thus St. Basil (circ..370.) 
says, in a passage of the utmost importance for our 
present purpose, — "The customs which now prevail 
among us are consonant with those of all the Churches 
of God ; for with us the people come early, while it 
is yet night, to the house of prayer," &c. St. Chry- 
sostom speaks of the poor continuing in the church 
"from midnight till morning light." And Cassian, 
a writer of the early part of the fifth century, assures 
us that "this kind of devotion was most carefully 
observed by many secular persons, who, rising early, 

* Tertullian de Jejun. xiy. ; Bingham, xxi. 3 ; xiii. 9. 2. 
E 
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day nocturnal service at all? And this one thing at 
least is clear, that it was perfectly independent of the 
transference of the Eucharistic Service to the daylight 
hours. It cannot have arisen out of that alteration ; and 
it may perfectly well have co-existed from the first, as 
the week-night office, side by side with the ancient 
nocturnal celebration of the Sunday. Occupjdng, as 
became it, a far humbler position than that great 
rite, and aspiring, at the utmost, to run parallel with 
it on a far lower level ; conducted too under many 
circumstances of inferiority, — ^by one or two presby- 
ters, perhaps, instead of by the whole diocesan body 
of clergy; in small detachments, and with the at- 
tendance of but few (as compared with the Eucharist), 
even in cities, — it would be likely to obtain com- 
paratively little mention in the slightly sketched ac- 
counts of early Christianity which have come down 
to us. 

But though less prominent, and on that account 
less frequently alluded to, its existence is neverthe- 
less, as was remarked at the end of the preceding 
section, abundantly vouched for. It must be borne 
in mind, that when once it comes to be distinctly 
understood and admitted that the Eucharist was not 
administered daily, many passages which have hitherto 
been supposed to refer to that ordinance, become 
evidence on behalf of service of a more ordinary kind. 
As when Ignatius, at the beginning of the second cen- 
tury, (a.d. 107,) exhorts the Church of the Ephesians 
" to pray without ceasing," and " to give all diligence 
to come together frequently," (or " in great numbers,") 
to give thanks and praise to God* ; or bids the Mag- 

Ign. Ep. ad Eph. C. 13. cirovidfert oZy irvKv&TtpQV evyepx^o'^oii (Is 
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nesians, ** when they met together, to have one prayer 
and one supplication^;" or the Trallians^, "to abide 
in concord, and in their prayers with each other;" 
or urges Polycarp* to see that the Church's assemblies 
at Smyrna " were held more frequently," (or " more 
fully attended"). These passages are hardly capable 
of being referred to the celebration of the Eucharist, 
which was both pretty well fixed, as to frequency, to 
the Lord's Day, and was doubtless attended as a 
matter of course by every Christian. What room 
then was there for such exhortations as these, whether 
to greater frequency of services, or increase of attend- 
ance upon them ? Whereas the frequency of the ordi- 
nary services may well have varied, more especially in 
the very earliest times. And in fact we shall see rea- 
son hereafter forlbelievirig, that though the nocturnal 
week-day service was probably all but universal from 
the first, there is far less evidence for the early pre- 
valence of any other service. And that the attend- 
ance on these services, when they came to be fully 
established, was not universal, but rather (very much 
as with the daily services at the present day, and in- 
deed in all ages of the Church) the habit of the more 
devout or leisurely, — ^we have the clear evidence of 
St. Chrysostom and Cassian in passages already re- 
ferred to®. 

It is to be remarked, again, that inasmuch as the 
Eucharistic service, as far back as we can trace it, did 

ivxapurrioof 9fov kcA 96^cu^, Id. ad Polyc. 4. mtKV&rtftov ffvyayvyaX 
yivMoKrav, Pearson understands both places of ''fuller assem- 
blies." But see Jacobson in loc. In Eph. 13^ the Eucharist need 
not be meant, probably is not; the context is general: and so 
Vet. Interp. 

^ Ad Magn. 7. * Ad Trail. 12. 

* Ubi sup. • Sup., p. 49. 
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wA tMiAmi^:t:\ or cmljr in the rerr imallprt propamoB, 
tlus; uupn% of Pnlmt, while the oidiiiarj 
ioon M we obtain a distinct Tiew of them, 
empbatieallf of Ptafans and hymns, it foflovs that 
allusions in earij writers to Chordi psalmodj most 
as a general rule refer to ordinary senrioea. Urns, 
e, g., Ignatius has the credit, wh^her justly or not, 
of hairing introduced the antiphooal mode of singing 
into the Church. This, then, so £Eur as the tradhioii 
may be relied mi, may be taken as an early evidence 
for ordinary worship. 

l^ilo the Jew, a writer of the first century, in a 
well'known and curious passage ^ describes the de- 
Yritions of certain persons at Alexandria, whom he 
calls Therapeutae, '' devotees/' in terms very similar 
Up those which St. Basil, as akeady quoted, empbys 
alnnit the ordinary noctfimal services of the Chris- 
tians in the fourth century. It was thought by many 
ancient writers, — Eusebius, Jerome, Epiphanius^ &c. 
and has been maintained by learned modems, as 
Goar * and Beveridge^, — that these Alexandrians were 
no other than the first Christians, converted by St. 
Mark. On the fullest consideration, however, it seems 
necessary to conclude, with Valesius and Burton, that 
they were not Christians ; — though it is singular that 

' The ApoRtollo Constitutions indeed prescribe " the Hymns of Dayid 
to 1)0 sung** among the lessons from Scripture before celebration; 
and Mr. Palmer speaks of this as a fact. But it has no countenance 
from antl(|ulty. There are fragments of Psalms sung at the opening of 
fit. liftsirs liturgy ; and a single Psalm preceded the epistle in the 
Hyriaii Lit. of St. James and the Arm. (See also St Augustine, below, 
p. 00.) A i'saln\ after Communion was also used in Lit Bom. Arm., &c. 

« J)e Vit& (Jontom])lativil, ed. Mangoy, vol. iL p. 484. 

•* Vide Hingham, I. i. 1. Vales, in Eus. ii. 17. * Euchol., note, p. 22. 
(^0(1. Can. ill. A. (See Cotolor., Patres Ap.) Mr. Neale is content 
(llUt. uf the Kast Church, yol. i. 1.) to follow Eusebius, &c. 
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Burton should question their being even Jews. The 
chief, and indeed insuperable, difficulty is, that they 
combined, with their singing of Psakns and hymns, 
It bacchanal kind of dancing, which it is incredible that 
any body of Christians can have adopted. This, a^ 
they alleged, was in imitation of the songs and dances 
of the IsraeUtish men and women after the passage of 
the Red Sea. It seems most probable, on the whole^ 
that they were a kind of Jewish monks. And there 
is strong reason for believing that they furnished ii^ 
many respects the type of the subsequent Egyptiaij 
monasticism. For the Egyptian monastic devo- 
tions, a$ described by Cassian in the fifth century ", 
while differing from the customs of the Church gene- 
rally, accord in soTipie m^irked respects with those of 
Philo's Therapeutas. Thus they still observed, like 
Philo's ascetics, but two daily services, noctums apd 
vespers, — and these, too, differing widely from the 
common Eastern type, — when the rest of the Church 
had lollg hs^d from three to seven offices, Philo, again, 
dwells much on the ascetics' reading ai^d meditating 
on certain ancient books i)a their places of worship, 
AS a part of their devotiops \ And in Cassian's time, 
accordingly, the Egyptian monks, alone out of all the 
!East, had from very ancient times had a lesson of the 
Old and Miother of the New Testament in their di^ily 
Offices; and spent all their time in meditating on 
the Scriptures. 

Philo, then, cannot he cited as a witness to Chris- 



^ EccL Hist., Tol. i. p. $23. » See below, chap. ill. 

* He says thej took nothing into their places of worship {otKniia 
ffffivtioy, or fiovdurrripiov — the very term afterwards applied to the 
Christian ascetics' abodes) tl /i^ ySftovs icol A^m BntnrurBivra kvH {(fi- 
vovit K.r.K 
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tias nocttimal woisbip in the fint century. Nor m- 
deed do the serrioes desmbed by him bemr more thia 
a general resembUmoe to the Christian aenrioes, such 
as we find them in St.Basil, Ac. The wec^-dqr wr* 
Yiees were not strictly noctomal at all, but took place 
qfier the rising of the son. And the seventh-day 
night-service, as desmbed by him, is hardly com* 
patible with the Eocharist, since it seems to have 
been a mere series of musical exerdses, more espe- 
cially of Psalms ; — ^which is exactly what the Eucha- 
ristic service was not. 

Nevertheless, as a testimony lo early and late daily 
$ervice$ among the more devout sort of Jews, at about 
the Christian era, Fhilo's account is much to our pur- 
pose. Still more so is that which Josepbus* gives of 
the Essenes, — a sect in many respects similar; viz., 
''that they used to rise before the sun was up, and 
offer to God certain prayers received from their fore- 
fathers/' Nothing could be more natural than that 
the Jewish Christians (who have indeed by soiAe been 
identified with the Essenes >") should take up, as a 
part of their new manner of life, what was thus fa- 
miliar to the more devout among their own country- 
men. 

Our first direct witness therefore to the nightly 
services is no other than Justin Martyr, (circ. 160). 
He says that the philosophers contended, "that the 
Christians' praying as they did through the whole 
night, as well as by day, was inconsistent with their 
professed belief in the Providence of God*." 

About twenty years later, Lucian, the heathen 
satirist, speaks of his coming into a religious as- 

' B«ll. Jud. ii. 12. ' Briicker, Hiit Philos., and Burton, p. 300. 
•• Dial. Tryph., init. 
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sembly, and of the officiating person^s beginning his 
prayer with "the Father," and ending it with the 
''hymn of many names;'' alluding doubtless to the 
Lord's Prayer, which was ended with a repetition, in 
the manner of a hymn, of the doxology addressed to 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost'. Now certainly, ac- 
cording to the received notion that the Lord's Prayer 
did not occur (as probably it did not by the end of 
the second century) in that earlier part of the Eu- 
charistic office to which strangers were admitted, thid 
service could not have been the Eucharist. Reasons 
for believing that Prayer to have occurred in the 
primitive daily service will be given below. 

Thirty years later, again, (circ. 200,) we find Ter- 
tullian using expressions which seem positively to 
identify the course of nocturnal and early morning 
service in his day with that which prevailed in St. 
Basil's time. He says there was a small clique of 
persons in the African Church, who would not kneel 
on the Saturday. "But we," he proceeds, "as we 
have received, on the day of the Lord*8 Resurrectioik 
(i. e. Sunday), and on that alone, abstain from that 
posture. But as to other times, who can hesitate to 
prostrate himself before God on all days alike {omni 
die) at that first prayer with which we enter upon the 
light of day?'' meaning doubtless the 51st Psalm, 
with which (as we know from St. Basil), the noctums 
being ended, the morning office commenced at break 
of day. Further on, commenting on the practice of 
some Churches or persons, of following up the prayers 
with the Hallelujah and Psalms of praise, he calls 
prayer " the true sacrifice, which Christians as priests 
oflfer ;" adding, " this victim, devoted with the whole 

' Lucian, Philopatr. See the fonn below, sect. v. fin. * De Orat., c. 23. 
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heart, fed by faith, crowned witii love, we ought to lead 
up to the altar of God amidst Psalms and hymns^** 
The whole passage is no doubt rfaeUnrically conceived ; 
'but it has all the appearance of pointing to Chuicti 
worship; — yet not to Eucharistic worship exdusively, 
as that was not a service of Psalms and hymns at all. 
On the whole, the best account that we can give of 
this passage is, that Tertullian had before his eyes in 
writing it the entire order of Sunday or festival ser- 
vice which prevailed when the Eucharist had been 
transferred to the daytime ; a change which had cer- 
tainly begun to be made in his time *. We seem to 
have the nocturnal service followed at break of day 
by matins, and the whole concluded and crowned with 
celebration of the Eucharist^. He also speaks of the 
obligatory morning and evening prayers, said appa- 
jently either in the church or at home. 

It wUl not be necessary to pursue these testimonies 
much further. It may suffice to say that Hippdytus, 
bishop of Fortus Eomanus soon after Tertullian's 
(time, (drc. 220,) q)eak8 m(N*e than once of psalmody 
and singing of hymns, as a customary part of the 
Church's services'"; — that Origen^ in the sawie cen- 
tury, in answer to a charge made agaixist the Chris- 
tians of using magical books in their services, declares 
that, on the contrary, what they used was the ordered 
or presorted prayer$^ as became them> day and night 
constantly; thus testifying not to the services only, 
but to the books used in them ;— and that St. Cyprian, 

* lb., c. 25. The Oxford translation (in the index) understands H 
)0f poTate prayer. But the case seems plain the other way. 

" e. g. It was celebrated on Wednesdays and Fridays, aa a part pf 
the " stationary service." ▼ lb. 

' Hippol. de Consumm. Mundi, &e. Vide Bingham, yol. iy. p. 211. 

' lb., p. 2X6. See ib., p. 220, jcc, for Cypria^ md Amobius. 
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and Arnobius, in a passage to be referred to hereafter, 
vouch for the practice of the third and early part of 
the fourth century in Africa. 

Thus have we, from the apostolic Ignatius down** 
wards, until we reach the explicit account of St. Basil, 
towards the close of the fourth century, a continuous 
stream of testimony to the prevalence of ordinary 
service. Thus did it please God to set from the 
beginning two great lights in the firmament of the 
Church, the greater and the less, to divide the light 
of her Eucharistic Festival from the comparative dark- 
ness of her ordinary days. 



SECTION III. 



** Look unto the rock whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of the 
pit whence ye are digged. Look unto Ahraham your father and unto 
Sarah that baro you." 



In proceeding to speculate, next, on the character 
which the ordinary and non*eucharistic devotions of 
the first Christians would be likely to assume, we 
discern two models then existing, after one or other 
of whidi they might conceivably be fashioned : two 
sources from which their contents might not impro- 
bably be drawn. The one is the Eucharistic Rite it* 
self; the other the Jewish Ritual. 

I have already spoken of an hypothesis which would 
connect these services with the Eucharistic by repre- 
senting them to have been a residuum of it; and 
though that view of them cannot be sustained, we 
might nevertheless not unnaturally look to find them 



^ 
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framed after that greater service as a modd, €Mr borrov. 
ing their contents from it. And in such expectation 
we should be fmrther encouraged by our knowing that 
the Church, in subsequent ages, largely enridied her 
ordinary ritual from time to time with features or 
portions of her Eucharistic Senrioe. Neverthdess it 
must be confessed that, on examination of so mndi 
of the ancient ordinary services as we have reascm for 
thinking to have been of primitive date, we find little 
that answers to this notion ; at least in the c»rdiiiaiy 
services strictly so called. The additions made to the 
nightly services on Sundays, (or festivals,) when the 
celebration of the Eucharist was transferred to the day- 
time, had indeed, as might be expected, a eucharistic 
bearing, in the way of preparation for the rite. But 
in the services of other nights, — with a single ex- 
ception, of which hereafter, — it is difficult to discern 
anything positively and essentially eucharistic, either 
in structure or contents. Of course, since the Eucha- 
rist, according to the ancient universal conception of 
it, embraces and exhausts all the possible elements of 
worship, there must necessarily be an affinity, and 
essentially and at bottom a connection, between it and 
any other Service the Church can oflfer. But the ac- 
tual scheme of the primitive nocturnal services was 
conceived, to all appearance, after another idea. 

As the Eucharistic Ritual of the early Church strikes 
its roots deeply into the old Israelitish sacrificial ordi- 
nances, and is framed in many respects upon them ' ; 
IK), there is great reason for saying, did the primitive 
Christian worship of a more ordinary kind take its rise 
in t\i(m services of the Temple and the Synagogue, 
which had been superadded in the course of time, by 

• fkm h$UfWf Vnri II,, ebupUr on the Theory of Eucharistic Worship. 
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David, or Hezekiah, or Ezra, to the original letter 
of the Mosaic institution. So that while the staple 
elements of that institution passed on into the great 
realities of Christ's Offering of Himself, and into the 
supreme act of Christian service instituted by Him in 
especial connection with it, the more ordinary kinds 
of Jewish worship merged, in a parallel manner, into 
corresponding Christian action. Independently of the 
beauty, and the conformity to all analogy, of such a 
provision as this, — by which, as by so many other ar- 
rangements, the continuity between the elder and the 
later covenant would be secured, — a little reflection 
will shew that such was, even humanly speaking, the 
natural course of events *. The simple and yet all-in« 
eluding record, which holy Scripture has preserved to 
us, of the ritual of the Apostolic Church on and after 
the Day of Pentecost, while it distinctly recognises two 
kinds of service, the one Eucharistic, the other not, 
makes attendance on the ancient Israelitish ritual a 
not unimportant feature of the latter. "They con- 
tinued stedfastly," it is first said, " in the Apostles' 
doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and 
in prayers ^." But this was not all. As a part of their 
non-eucharistic devotion, they also "continued daily 
with one accord in the Temple** in contradistinction 
to their " breaking bread in the house, or at home,'^ 
(so it should manifestly be rendered ; see below, ch. ii.) 
And we have scarcely less evidence of the converts 
from among the Jews (at least) continuing to attend 
diligently upon the services of the Synagogue, For 
besides the frequent mention of the Apostles' resorting 

■ Eusebiua (Eccl. Hist. II. 17.) recognises this probability; speaking 
of the early Christians of Alexandria as i\ *Efipa(<»y, &s foiKt, yeyovSras, 
ra^rp re *lovSeuKi&T€poy r^ r&y ira\aiwy Ih'i r^ trXttcrra Utarripovyras t^Bri, 

^ Acts ii. 42, 46. . 
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thither, this seems to be dearfy implied bj Ads xw. 31; 
where the weekly reading of Motet in the Sjn^oguet 
in every city is spd^oi (rf as a means of cofaynjintg to 
Jewish certainly, perhaps even to Gcntik oonverta, the 
knowledge of certain fondamental ]H€oepts or dictates 
of rdigion. It woold turdy be natmal, dien, that 
when distance 6xnn the Temple, and other canset, 
gradually threw the Christian body oitirdy upon their 
own resources for thdr (Mrdinary ritual, that ritual 
should bear some impress of the influences by wfaidi 
it had at the first been cradled and fostered. 

And if we may safely — as, for reasons whidi wili 
appear presently, I conceive we may — look upon cer- 
tain features as having appertained to the nocturnal 
services from the first, then we certainly find unmis- 
takeable proofs <^ paternity and derivation subsisting 
between the Temple and Synagogue^ services and 
those of the primitive Church. 

The earliest writer who gives us any detailed account 
of the latter, is, as we have already seen, St. Basil, in 
the fourth century. They consisted in his day d[ psal- 
mody with prayers intermingled ; the whole ushered 
in with a profoundly penitential confession. And of 
these Psalms, as we learn from him and other writers, 
the greater part were sung (to all appearance) con- 
tinuously, and without selection; while others were 
fixed, and used constantly, as the 51st, vnth which 
the night-service concluded, and the 63rd, which 
followed shortly after in the morning office. The 
mode of singing was in part alternate, in part with a 

* J»bn, (ArcbBBologia Biblica, J. 398,) a very matter-of-foct writer, . 
•nilwly Adopti ihii view. " It was by miniBtering in Synagogues that 
tb« Apostles gatbered tbt first Oburcbes. They retained also essen- 
tiftUy tbe same mode of worsbip as that of the Synagogues ; excepting 
ibat tbe Lord's Supper was made an additional institution," &c. 
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leader ; a response being made by the people at the 
close of each Psalm *. Now in all this there is a mani- 
fest resemblance, of a general kind, to the Jewish 
Temple service, such as we have reason to believe it 
existed in our Lord's time *. For it too consisted en- 
tirely of Psalms and prayers, the former making up 
the bulk of the service ; and commenced with a peni- 
tential prayer. Moreover, some one Psalm was fixed. 
Only varying with the day of the week ; and the singing 
was alternate, or by way of response or burden. 

And as St. Basil and others thus witness to a 
general resemblance between the service of his day 
and the ancient Jewish services, so through another 
source of information we seem to be certified both of 
the primitive date of this resemblance, and of the ex- 
istence of yet other and closer correspondences. The 
existing daily Offices of the Greiek Church, as has 
been well observed", answer with extraordinary fidelity 
in several particulars to the accounts given by writers of 
the third and following centuries of the Eastern Offices 
of that day. This fact, while it by no means assures 
Us of — ^what, indeed, may easily be disproved — ^the 
equal antiquity of every particular of their present com- 
plicated structure', yet invests them vnth considerable 
value as witnesses on points about which there is con- 
current evidence in favour of an early date. If these 
Offices have thus preserved certain of their features 
for 1500 or 1600 years, those features may be, and 

« St. Basil, Sp.bdU. ad Neoddt. Bingham, XIII. z. 13 ; XIY. i. 11. 

' See Prideaux, ConnectioD, i. 6 ; Lightfoot, Temple Senrioe, ix. 4 ; 
Bingham, XIII. v. 4. 

• Vide Palmer, Grig. Lit., vol. i. p. 229. 

' For the fullest, indeed the only full account of the daily Offices of 
the Eastern Church, see Mr. Neale's elahorate work, Qeneral Introduc- 
tion to the History of the Eastern Church, yol. ii. pp. 830 — 941. 
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Bat these Offices, on farther examination, betray 
their origin still more clearly. The most ademn part 
of the service of the Jewish Synagc^e at the present 
day (called ''the eighteen prayers'*) is believed, aa 
good groands, to have been in use long before the 
Christian era*. Now the introdactory part of the 
present Oreek Offices, consisting of invocation, prayer 

^ t^ PtUUmtiMf ContuietUm, Pttt L tL 2, for a trandaiion of thew 
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for pardon, invitation to praise, is plainly an epitome, 
only Christianized, of the first eight of the " eighteen 
prayers;'* as may be seen upon comparison of them. 

The authenticity of some of the eighteen prayers 
(from the 10th to the 14th, and the 17th) has been 
doubted of, as they seem to contain allusions to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. But these, it will be ob- 
served, are precisely the prayers with which the intro- 
duction of the Greek Offices has nothing in common ; 
— a confirmation, in a manner, of the reality of the 
connection. The ritualist will be interested at dis- 
cerning here the almost unquestionable origin of the 
famous "Trisagion" hymn. The common account 
ascribes it to Proclus, (a.d. 434,) but it is doubtless 
far older. A good judge is of opinion " that it is of 
exceedingly primitive use in the Church, sxid probably 
Apostolic V 



PaBT op the " EIGHTBEK COMMElTCEMElfT OF THE 

PBATEBS" OP THE StNA- EASTEBlSr OpPICES. 

GOGTJE ^. 

1. Blessed be Thou, O Lord Blessed be our God, now 
our God. and for ever. 

Aim, Blessed art Thou, O An8, Amen. Glory be to 

Lord, O King, our Helper, our Thee our God, heavenly King, 

Saviour, Creator and possessor the Comforter, the Spirit of 

of the universe, bountifully dis- Truth, who art everywhere, 

pensing benefits. and fillest all things, Treasury 

2. Thou sustainest ... all of blessings, and Giver of life ; 
that live. descend and remain on us, O 

Blessed One, cleanse u»from all 
impurity, and save our souls. 

» Neale, p. 367. Vide ibid., p. 471. 

■* The translations here given are taken, with slight variations, from 
Frideaux, and Neale, p. 896. The numbers are those of the prayers. 
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by the acknowledgment of Christian doctrine; as in 
the expansion of the title of "Helper" into that of 
"Comforter/' (i.e. Aid, Paraclete, Advocate,) Spirit 
of Truth, &c., who is invited to descend on the wor- 
shippers. The Jewish invitation to the praise of God, 
again, is beautifully translated into Christian lan- 
guage, reminding us of St. Paul's words, " Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto 
you.** And though it may seem strange to us that a 
prayer of great length should be thus epitomized into 
a very short one, the fact is that such summaries were 
customary among the Jews\ who seem to have pos- 
sessed an epitome of these very " eighteen prayers," 
called "the Summary," or "the Short Prayer^" to 
be used by those who had not leisure to attend the 
synagogue. Nor is it improbable that the short form 
in the Christian Service was so used in early times, as 
to give opportunity to the people for a more extended 
acknowledgment of God and confession of sins ; in 
accordance with what St. Basil says of their " making 
confession to God with labour and affliction and long- 
continued shedding of tears, and then at length, 
standing up from their prayers, betaking themselves 
to the singing of the Psalms." 

One more link of connection between the Christian 
and the Jewish Services deserves to be mentioned. 
On the Sabbath-day, if we may rely on the accounts 
of the Talmudists, the two songs of Moses (Deut. 
xxxii., Exod. xv.) were sung at the oflfering of the 



1 See Lightfoot, Temple Serrice. 

« Literally, <*the Fountain." The form itself is not, it seems, in 
existence. See below, on the Lord's Prayer, which is shewn to be, pro- 
bably, no other than a superior and divinely sanctioned summary of 
these same pn^yers. 

F 2 
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ike GrtA Seiriees these tvo ump or rmtirlrs «e 
itiU mog ad tlie carir momii^ Office; the fatter on 
fSnaSzf, and the fanner on Mondar; tlie sAane 
liieii]^ eooipletcd bf tfe mign^ of tlie second song of 
Mo^ts, and other eamtides, (those of Hamtah, Hahak- 
knk, ke.j at the same senrice tfaroo^iont the wetk\ 
Urn can hardly be a mere accident. It was of course 
natural that the song of tnamjii cdebrating the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea shoold be trandierred to the 
manmg of the Festiral ci the Resurrection, of whidi 
that erent was so eminent a type. And it may pos- 
nbly be an indication that this song had abeady, in 
ApostcAic days, been adopted as a part of Christian 
womhip, that St. John in the Revdation describes the 
Mumpbant saints as ** standing upon the sea of jj^am^ 
and singing the song of Moses and of the Lamby It 
is perhaps more remarkable stiU that the other scmg 
of Moses (Dent, xxxii.) was doubtless in some parts of 
the Bast — probably in Egypt — sung at morning ser- 
Yice on the Saturday or Sabbath, as among the Jews 
of old : whence it passed over to the West, as a part 
of the early morning OflSce of that day^. Nor can it 
be well accounted for, on any other hypothesis than 
that of an early and a Jewish origin, that these Of- 
fices, and, to a certain extent, the similar Offices de- 
rived from them throughout the world, proceed upon 
the Jewish mode of reckoning the day. That the 
Vespers or Evening Service was considered the first 

• liightfwt, 'J cmple Service, vii. ; Bingham, vol. iv. p. 194. 

• Noale, p, 834, note. Compare the lection at the Greek Lauds on 
Kantw-Day J "Tbu is the day on which God caused the children of 
lirraol to pad* over the Red Sea," &c. lb., p. 883. 

9 Habbat. ad Laudei, Rogul. 8. Benedict! ; Brev. Sarisb., Rom., &c. : 
IM bdlow, p. ft3. 
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Office in the twenty-four hours in the Greek system, 
appears from hence, that the 104th Psalm received 
the name of the pro-oemiac or prefatory Psalm from 
its being used at the beginning of the Hvening Office, 
and so prefacing the entire services of the vvx6r)fiepov. 
The Book of Psalms, too, was begun, not as in the 
West, (mostly) on Sunday morning, but on Saturday 
at Vespers, as the commencement of the week. 

Now it must, I think, be admitted, that the exist- 
ence of these palpable correspondences, both of gene- 
ral character and of detail, between the Jewish ritual 
and the existing Greek Offices for ordinary worship, is 
a powerful argument in behalf of the antiquity and 
primitiveness of so much of the latter as the corre- 
spondence involves. Por it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to assign any time, subsequent to the first 
days of Christianity, at which the services are likely 
to have received their elements or their shaping from 
such a quarter. Whereas at the beginning of things 
it was, as has been already observed, perfectly natural. 
And it may be added, that our discerning in them 
features, derived not from the Service of the Temple 
alone, nor from that of the Synagogue alone, but 
from both, viz., their general structure from the Tem- 
ple, and their introductory part from the Synagogue, 
seems exactly to meet the case with which the Apo- 
stles would have to deal, in fixing the outlines of 
ordinary Christian Worship. The converts who had 
been brought up within reach of the Temple, and 
those who could only resort to the Synagogue, would 
both of them find, in such a Service, that which 
they had been accustomed to. There was, moreover, a 
recognised connection between the Temple and Syna- 
gogue services, they being offered at the same hours ^. 

' Prideaux, ib. 
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And there is one very remarkable circumstance — 
(such at least it appears in the present day to Western 
Christians,) belonging to the Ordinary Offices of the 
Eastern Church, alike in early days, and at the pre- 
sent hour. I mean the absence of lessons — of the 
reading, that is, of Holy Scripture, for purposes of 
instruction and meditation, as distinguished from the 
singing of Psalms. Bingham' expresses great sur- 
prise at this phenomenon, as exhibited in the scheme 
of service given in the Apostolic Constitutions, and 
endeavours to reconcile what he supposed to be a 
discrepancy between them and othei* early authorities. 
So Mabillon* too quotes — ^but, like Bingham, thinks 
it incumbent upon him to call in question — Abbot 
Theodamar's similar assertion about the Roman daily 
Offices previously to the time of St. Gregory, viz. 
that they contained no lessons from the Scriptures. 
But the truth is, that there is no reason for doubt- 
ing that the Apostolical Constitutions correctly repre- 
sent, in this particular, the usage of early times. 
Basil, as we have seen, speaks of no other service 
than Psalms and prayers. It is true a host of pas- 
sages may be alleged, from Justin Martyr down- 
ward*, in proof that the Scriptures were various- 
ly read, according to the differing customs of the 
Churches : but on examination it proves that in all 
these cases it is, or at any rate may be, the Eucha- 
ristic Service that is spoken of. The only excep- 
tion is that of Cassian, who is speaking of the mo- 
nastic use of Egypt: and a canon of the council of 
Laodicea (circ. 860), which will be explained hereafter. 

' XIII. X. 10 ; xi. 6. 

' Liturg. Gallic, de Cursu QaU., p. 385. '* Neque enim yerisimile est 
nullas tunc in diyinis officiis lectiones fuisse/^ &c. 
^ Bingham, XIV. iii. 2. See below, sect. ri. &a. 
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The Ordinary Greek OflBces, to this day, are in like 
manner entirely devoid of lessons. A summary allu^ 
aiofi^y of a general kind, to the Epistles, is the nearest 
approach they make to the reading of holy Scripture, 
beyond the Psalms: and even this has obviously 
been borrowed, though probably at a very early 
period, from the Eucharistic Ofl&ce. I speak of the 
regular daily Offices : in the morning Office on Sun- 
days and Festivals, the Gospel was read* ; and there 
were also lessons at Vigils. 

Now this absence of lessons, except on Sundays, 
is exactly what would result from the Christian Ordi- 
nary Services having originated with those of the 
Temple and S)magogue conjoined. For in the former 
there was no reading at all^ if we except the re- 
hearsal of the Decalogue; while in the latter, the 
reading was indeed an important part of the service, 
but seems to have taken place, in the Apostles' time, 
on the Sabbath only ". 

" Called the prokeimenon, or preface ; taken from the Psalms, and 
reflecting (on Sundays, &c.) the spirit of the Epistle (Goar, p. 25) ; hut 
on the week-days fixed prefaces were used (Neale, p. 406, 901, where 
the week-day forms wiU be found). It was said at Vespers and at 
Sunday Lauds. 

* It was, as would appear, by following out the idea of the " prokeime- 
non,'^ that the capiiula, or short lessons from the Scriptures, found their 
way into the daily Offices of the West. See below, sect. rii. 

' The saying over of the Phylacteries, bearing the appointed texts, 
was to all appearance done by each one for himself. 

' Acts XT. 21. ^^ Moses of old time hath in every city them that preach 
him, being read in the synagogues every Sabhathrday,^^ " Chez les Juifs, 
il n'y arait que le jour du sabbat qu'on lisoit," (Grancolas). Maimonides 
(ap. Prideaux, ubi sup.) speaks of two other synagogue-days, Monday 
and Thursday, in which the law was read, as well as on the Sabbath 
But it would appear from St. James's words just quoted, that this was 
a later practice. That it was so is also indicated by there not being 
any portions of their own assigned to those days j the portion for the 
coming Sabbath was read instead, in two sections. This is curiously 
analogous to the rule for the Epistle and GoBjpelin the West 
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Another peculiarity in the ways of both the pre- 
sent and the early Greek Church, which must be 
accounted for in the same way, is the high honour 
paid to the Saturday or Sabbath. Among both 
Greeks and Armenians, "Saturday is viewed (as it 
was in early days*) in the light of a second Sunday. 
The Liturgy (i.e. Communion) is then celebrated, 
even when on other days of the week it is not ; and 
in the daily Office the hymns, &c. are varied, as for 
a day of peculiar solemnity**/* So Bingham* con- 
siders that " the Greek Church received the day as 
they found it delivered to them by the Jews, among 
whom it was always a festival.'' 

We may here pause for a moment to notice how 
the introductory portion of the ancient Greek Offices 
— if we may assume its antiquity on the grounds here 
alleged — illustrates or confirms the corresponding 
part of the Western Church's ritual, and of our own 
more especially. 

Few parts of the existing Daily Services of the 
English Church have been more severely criticised, on 
the score of supposed novelty, and departure from 
the customs of the Church elsewhere, than the peni- 
tential introductory portion of them. And yet not 
only have we, as has been long ago pointed out, an 
unquestionable warrant for this, of a general kind, 
in the testimony of St. Basil already cited; but, on 
further investigating the introduction before us, — 
doubtless the very one to which he alludes, and pro- 
bably Apostolic, — we are furnished with as full and 
exact a precedent as could be desired. Objection 

* See below, chap, ii., on Ordinary Worship. * Neale, Gen. In- 

trod., p. 731 ; and see p. 919. • XX. iii. 6. 
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has been made, and perhaps still oftener felt, firsts 
to our having a set Confession at all in this position 
daily, and twice a-day ; and next, to its being of so 
decided a character. To the latter objection we may 
safely leave the Church of St. Basil's day to reply. 
And in answer to the former, we have but to point 
to the Eastern Offices. Every day, and twice a-day 
at least, — before each of those Ordinary Services 
which correspond precisely in their nature and inten- 
tion to our own, — has the Church of the East, pro- 
bably from the very beginning, poured forth a pro- 
foundly penitential prayer, containing (as may be 
seen by recurring to it, p. 66.) a full confession of 
" sins, iniquities, and infirmities," and full acknow- 
ledgment of need of pardon and healing, together 
with many a "Lord have mercy upon us." In 
short, whoever will compare our form with the an- 
cient Greek, or the still older Jewish prayer, will 
find the topics as nearly as possible the same, while 
the expression is greatly intensified. 

Nor is this merely an interesting analogy and point 
of correspondence, fetched from a remote quarter, 
with which our Offices have no real connection. These 
Greek Offices are, on the contrary, as will appear 
hereafter, the lineal progenitors of our own : there 
is no fault or break in the series; however con- 
siderable the changes from time to time made, the 
continuity and the essential identity are perfect. So 
that the prefixing of a solemn and somewhat fully 
wrought out penitential introduction to our Offices 
at the revision of them in the 16th century, was 
simply the restoration of a primitive feature of them 
to its " ancient usual place." Not that the Revisers, 
probably, had the slightest knowledge what the in- 
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troduction to the Greek daily OflSoes was, unless it 
might be that general idea of it which St. Basil has 
preserved. They acted instinctirely on a princii^e 
which is indeed recc^nised throu^ont the West as 
in the East, only that the penitential element is not 
made so prominent. For in all Western OflSces, the 
versicles preceding the nocturnal or maliiis Office 
are '' O Lord, open Thou my lips, and my mouth 
shall shew forth Thy praise !* to which is added, '^ O 
God make speed to save me: O Lord make haste 
to help me/' Now these versicles are manifestly por- 
tions, the one of the 51 st, the other of the 70th Psalm, 
both profoundly penitential Psalms, and occupying, 
entire, a corresponding position in the Greek Offices. 
Besides which, in one widely prevailing variety of the 
Western rite, special provision was made for a peni- 
tential act in connection with the Venite. For it 
was ordered by the rubric that at the words "O 
come let us worship, and fall down and weep*^ (sic, 
after the Vulg. and LXX.) "before the Lord our 
Maker," all were " to fall down*' accordingly*. 

But this preparatory portion of the Greek Offices 
seems also to bear witness to the immense and pro- 
bably Apostolic antiquity of another feature common 
to the ordinary worship of the East and West alike ; 
the use, namely, of the 95th Psalm, or of a portion of 
it, as an invitatory to the act of praise and worship. 
It will be observed that the Jewish and the early 
Christian Service alike follow up their more peni- 
tential part with the declaration of a desire and an 

* 8. Bened. ad Vigil. The injunction was doubtless borrowed from 
the Greek rite which enjoins three reverences (jitrauoias, v. Qoar in toc.) 
to be made at the words of the inyitatoiy, *' O come let us worship, 
ftod fall down before/* ko, Horolog, in loo. 
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intention of giving worship and praise to God. The 
Christian form expresses this in the very language, 
only with a Christian adaptation, of the 95th Psalm ; 
the Jewish, in terms evidently in part derived from 
it. (Thus : " For Thou art the Lord our God"=" For 
He is the Lord our God:" and "Be Thy Name, O King, 
exalted and lifted up on high"=«" A great King above 
all Gods.") It is possible, indeed •, that this Psalm pre- 
faced the entire Temple service, was thence abbreviated 
into the representative form in which it appears in 
that of the Synagogue, and so reached the Christian 
services of the Eastern Church. 

However this be, we notice two points of diflference 
between the Eastern and Western daily QjOSces as re- 
gards the Venite. In the East, the Psalm itself is 
not used, but only a threefold " invitation to praise,'* 
or " invitatory," based upon the first, third, and sixth 
verses of it. In the West, on the contrary, the Psalm 
itself seems to have been invariably used at full length : 
the invitatory, based, as in the Greek Office, upon the 
Psalm, being said at intervals '. And again, the form 
of the invitatory itself, unvarying in the East, was in 
the West almost infinitely diversified*, according to 
the usages of different Churches, and the associations 
of different seasons and festivals. 

Here then is a specimen — the first that meets 

* See note B at the end of the volume. 

' The manner of inserting the invitatory in the older Offices of the 
English Church is shewn in p. 122 of Leslie's Portiforium. The invi- 
tatory was not always used in the West. St. Benedict's Rule (cap. 9.) 
gives a permission to omit it ; which some of the French orders availed 
themselves of on all week-days. The Oluniac order seem never to have 
used it. Vide Hasften, Disq. Monast., p. 713. 

' An interesting collection of these variations will be found in p. 293 
of the <^ Christian Remembrancer," No. 70, Oct. 1850.. For the English 
forms see Transl. Sar. Fsalt., p. 16. 
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US — of the way in which the West developed, both 
truthfully and beautifully, the simpler conceptions of 
the early Eastern Church. It should be added, how- 
ever, that no variation of later times ever exceeded, 
and very few equalled, the Hebraic grandeur and sim- 
plicity (an indication of its primitiveness) of the Eastern 
invitatory, (vide p. 66). Neither did the Western in- 
vitatories always sound the note of Christian praise : 
e. g. the Roman form for the greater part of the year 
is, " Let us adore the Lord who made us." Those of 
the English Church — which were quite diflferent — were 
more true to this idea. 

Our existing Offices have certainly experienced a 
loss in point of ritual beauty and expressiveness, 
in having parted not only with the varied Western 
invitatories, — (the practicability of which, as of other 
like features, in a public and congregational service, 
has never yet been proved, and may well be doubted,) 
— but also in not having reverted even to the primary 
formula of the Greek Church, which doubtless served 
to impress the character of Christian praise on the 
whole psalmody of the Office and of the day. In 
other respects, the exhortation, " Praise ye the Lord," 
(the old " Alleluia,") answers the purpose of the regu- 
lar invitatory ^ and was probably intended to do so, 
when, in the first Book of Edward VL, the Venite 
was ordered to be sung " without any invitatory," — 
i. e. without any of the exact type which had been 
customary. The response, "The Lord's Name be 
praised," was added in 1662, and, though unlikely to 
have been so intended, completes the resemblance to 

^ The Hallelujah is frequently recognised as an invitatory in ancient 
writers, e. g. St. Aug., " Nunc ergo exhortamur vos, ut laudetis Deum : 
6t hoc est quod omnes dicimus, Halleluia, Laudate Deum.'* Serm. cli. 
de Temp. ; Horn. zi. : and vide Biogham, yol. iy. p. 468. 
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the regular Western invitatory, which was always 
responded to in terms of itself. It is also a return 
to the old Jewish and Greek commencement; viz. 
the Jewish; "Blessed be Thou, O Lord our God." 
Ana. " Blessed art Thou, O Lord :" — and the Greek ; 
" Blessed be our God, now and for ever and ever." 
Ans. " Amen. Glory be to Thee our God, glory to 
Thee." (Vide sup., p. 65.) And, on the whole, the 
present English Office happens to reflect, with more 
accuracy than any other, the features of the Eastern in- 
troduction, as having, (see end of this section,) 1. Con- 
fession of sin ; 2. The Lord's Prayer ; 3. Portions of Ps. 
li., viz. vv. 3, 9, 15, 17, in the sentences and versicles, 
(the Greek Office has the whole Psalm next after the 
invitatory) ; 4. Glory be, &c. ; 5. The Fenite, with a 
quasi-invitatory, followed immediately by Psalms, no 
hymn intervening before them, as in the elder Western 
Offices, nor any antiphon accompanying them, but 
only the " Glory," &c. ; which in the Greek Church, 
however, was only said at the end of all the Psalms^ 
or of the three portions into which the psalmody 
(or, as in the Office before us. Psalm cxix.,) was 
divided. 

Such are the links by which the introductory part 
of the Western Offices stands connected with the cor- 
responding portion of the primitive Eastern ones; 
and, through that, with the ancient Jewish service of 
the Synagogue. Further proofs of the same connec- 
tion will be amply given in the next division of this 
chapter. Enough has perhaps been said already to 
make good the position, that the humbler no less 
than the grander Offices of the Christian ritual were, 

* So Cassian, ii. 18 ; Bingham, vol. iv. p. 406. The Roman Church 
seems also to have had this usage in early times. Ibid., p. 430. 
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as to their radiments, derived from the Church of the 
Elder Covenant. 



SECTION IV. 



^ And it skall be in ibat day, that living waters shall go out from 
Jerusalem ; half of them toward the Eastern sea, and half of them 
toward the Western sea.*' 



The commencement, then, of the ordinary or week- 
day services of the Church, in the earliest times, 
having been in all probability such as has been here 
exhibited, — ^let us next inquire what other features 
may, on tolerable grounds of evidence, be presumed 
to have belonged to them. 

And here I must speak in very diflferent terms of 
two sources of information, which appear to me to 
have been estimated hitherto in the inverse ratio of 
their deserts: the one, the Apostolical Constitutions 
(so called) ; the other, the existing Ofl&ces of the 
Eastern Church. The former of these has been far 
too much deferred to, and the latter far too little, in 
such endeavours as have been made to ascertain the 
outline or contents of the ancient ordinary Services of 
the Church. After the fullest consideration, I do not 
hesitate to avow it as my opinion, that the account of 
them given in the Constitutions is, taken as a whole, 
entirely factitious and untrustworthy. Elements of 
truth — in accordance with the practice of the compiler 
of that singular document^ — it doubtless contains; 

^ For the latest and fullest estimate of the merits and demerits of 
the Apostolical Constitutions, see ''Christian Remembrancer,** 1854. 
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but it egregiously and palpably misrepresents the 
entire actual status of ordinary worship in the first 
two or three centuries. This would in itself be of 
little importance; but, unfortunately, Bingham (who 
is copied, word for word, by Wheatley^ and others,) 
has given weight and currency to these representa- 
tions by the degree of deference which he pays to the 
Constitutions in this matter. It becomes necessary, 
on this account, to point out that they can only be 
acquiesced in by utterly ignoring the concurrent tes- 
timony of all antiquity besides. For instance, who 
can credit, — after what we have seen of the general 
tone of the Church's services, as represented by St.Basil, 
in the fourth century, or with the knowledge that we 
have of the delight which she has in other ages taken, 
beginning with the very days of St. Paul, in multitu- 
dinous and protracted psalmody ""; — ^who, with this 
before their eyes, can credit that at any period 
in the second, third, or fourth century, (to give the 
widest possible range to the Constitutions,) two very 
short Psalms (the 63rd and 141st) were all that was 
sung in the morning and evening services ? Bingham 
is naturally somewhat astonished at this, but labours 
to shew that it may possibly be reconciled with what 
we know from other sources'". But the truth is, that 
this is not the only inconsistency or absurdity (for we 
can call it no less) that appears in this scheme of 
service. It is further represented that this one Psalm 
was followed, morning and evening, by prayers for 
catechumens, penitents, &c., concluding with a bene- 
diction by the bishop. Now in all this it is manifest 
that the concoctor of this imaginary "daily service" 

^ Wheatley, V. iiL 1, 2. - Ephes. v. 19. ■ XIII. x. 10; xi. 6. 
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has applied to the week-days what can only have had 
place in the Sunday services, and then only in the 
morning OflBce. The solemn expulsion daily of the 
various orders of persons who were not capable of 
being admitted to the Eucharist, when no celebration 
was about to follow, — and this repeated at the even- 
ing service, — ^is so absurd as to be absolutely incredi- 
ble. And the uniform concluding benediction by the 
Ushap is scarcely less manifestly borrowed from the 
same source, viz. the Sunday idea of service. The 
bishop's presence at the Eucharistic Service was in- 
deed, as has been remarked abready, almost a matter 
of course in early times; but this cannot, with any 
probability, be supposed to have extended in all 
cases to the daily OflBces. 

I conceive, then, that we may safely dismiss all 
further consideration of the Constitutions as evidence 
of the actual state of ordinary Church Service, as a 
whole, in early times. At the same time they will be 
found to confirm in various points, as if in spite of 
themselves, the views which we obtain from more 
trustworthy quarters. 

In turning now to the other source of information 
alluded to, — the existing daily Services of the Eastern 
Church, — I must first explain on what grounds I ven- 
ture to claim for them a far higher authority, as wit- 
nesses to ancient practice, than has been usually ac- 
corded to them. 

In the first place, then, tenacity of ancient ways 
and customs characterizes, by universal admission, 
the Eastern mind°. And we have already seen that 

• "Plebs rudis, antiqui ritus apprime tenax.'* — Goar, p. 26. Mr. 
Palmer (ubi sup.) says he has not observed any discrepancy between 
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from the third or fourth century down to the present 
day, certain features of the Eastern Church's ritual 
have been handed on without alteration. The ques- 
tion is, How far back may we, on good grounds, carry 
this changelessness in the matter of Church Service ? 
And again, How much of the existing Eastern Ser- 
vices does it include ? 

Now it will be remembered, that the ground upon 
which the early and primitive antiquity of these 
Offices, as far as regards their general character and 
their introductory portion, seemed capable of being 
firmly based, was their correspondence, and all but 
identity, as respects these, with the ancient Jewish 
services. An entirely different, and, indeed, converse 
kind of evidence must be appealed to for the antiquity 
of other features and characteristics of them. It is 
because we can discern, not obscurely or doubtfully, 
that these Offices were to all subsequent ones of a 
kindred kind, — even to those whose antiquity we can 
trace the farthest back, — as a model after which they 
were framed, and an authority to which they deferred : 
it is therefore that we seem to be justffied in as- 
signing to them, or to certain features of them, how- 
ever, an immense and indefinable antiquity. There 
are certain curious, and at first sight unaccountable 
phenomena in the various schemes of service drawn 
out in later times (i. e. in the fifth and sixth centuries) 
for the use of the Western Church, which are at once 
explained by turning to the Offices of the East, This 
is a kind of evidence which, from its nature, can be 
but partially and imperfectly unfolded at this stage of 
our inquiry. Nor, perhaps, can it be entirely appre- 

the old Eastern Offices, as far as they are disclosed by the writers of 
the third and fourth centuries, and the existing ones. 

G 
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elated, except by such readers as already possess a 
somewhat full and accurate acquaintance with the 
Western ritual arrangements. Yet it may be well 
briefly to exemplify in this place, what will hereafter 
be made to appear more plainly, viz. that the Western 
forms of ordinary service, while difiering one from the 
other more or less widely, are one and all manifestly 
subject to a law as to their structure, and draw upon 
a common source for their contents ; and that in the 
Eastern Offices that law and that source are clearly 
disceniible. 

Let me first, however, explain somewhat more dis- 
tinctly, though it can be but very summarily, what 
are the Western schemes of service to which I have 
just referred. 

It is pretty certain, then, that in the course of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, — within a period extending 
from about a.d. 420 to 600, or later, — a scheme of 
ordinary or daily service (distinct from the Eucha- 
ristic) came to be very widely adopted in the Churches 
of Europe,^chiefly in those of Rome, Milan, and parts 
of France and Spain. How far it was purely an 
importation, or was grafted upon an indigenous stock 
of service already existing in each country, is difficult 
to determine. Upon this point we shall obtain some 
light by and bye. In either case, its adoption 
amounted to a vast reorganization of the previous 
daily ritual of those Churches. But besides the 
Churches, the monasteries also of Europe adopted 
a scheme of service in its main features the same. 
Who were the authors of these schemes we are only 
in part informed. It seems certain that John Cas- 
siAN, a Thracian, brought up at St. Jerome's monas- 
tery at Bethlehem, and ordained a Deacon by St. Chry- 
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sostom, was the first to introduce the leading princi- 
ples of the new ritual into the Churches in the neigh* 
bourhood of Marseilles, where he was abbot of a 
monastery. He had visited the East, and Egypt, and 
has left an account of the devotions used in the 
monasteries of the latter. It is generally agreed that 
from that country the particular number of twelve 
Psalms, for the nocturnal services, was imported into 
Europe^. It may have found its way into Italy, 
however, at an earlier period, as Athanasius had 
founded a monastery at Aquileia, and the communi- 
cations between Egypt and Italy were otherwise fre- 
quent. But it is not until the time of St. Benedict, 
circ. 530, that we can assign a definite date to any 
entire Western ritual. About the time that he drew 
up his scheme of service for the monastery of Cassino, 
the Roman, the Milanese, French and Spanish Churches 
(see Mabillon, Curs. Gall.) were completing theirs, 
differing in many particulars, but all of them, in 
common with St. Benedict's, adopting the following 
as their outline :— 

1. Noctums, al. Matins ; properly a nigJit service^ used before 
daylight, mostly with twelve Psalms read in course ; and lessons 
more or fewer. 

2. Lauds ; an early morning service, generally joined on to the 
former at daybreak, with fixed Psalms, and Canticles. 

3. Prime ; a later morning service, with fixed Psalms. 

4. Tierce ; at 9 a.m., ditto. 

5. Sexts ; at 12 noon, ditto. 

6. Nones ; at 3 f.ic., ditto. 

7. Vespers, or evening service ; with four or five Psalms read 
in course, and Canticle. 

8. Compline ; a service at hed-tme, with fixed Psalms. 

p Vide Palmer, Introd. p. 216. Cassian, Coenob. Instit. For various 
opinions as to the birthplace of Cassian, see Milman, Hist. Latin 
Christianity, vol. i. p. 129. 

G 2 
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And now to proceed with our prooCs of the common 
derivation of all these schemes from the Oriental. 

Do we observe then, in all of them, a remarkable 
anxiety to connect the 21st Psalm (" The King shall 
rejoice/') with the Sunday nocturnal service; which 
is accomplished in one case by ending"^, in the other by 
beginning^, the psalmody vrith that particular Psalm? 
The reason of such anxiety is seen at once, when we 
find that this, with the 20th, was a fixed daily Psalm 
at the early morning oflSce of the Oriental Church" ; 
obviously on account of its being so well adapted 
to carry on, in a striking manner, the idea of the 
Invitatory repeated at the beginning of that service, 
by exalting Christ as the Great King. It was 
familiar therefore, doubtless, to the whole East, and 
perhaps to the West also, as a Sunday Psalm more 
especially, (the attendance at the Sunday services 
being greater than on other days) ; so that the 
framers of the newer Western OflBces did not venture 
to displace it, though it taxed their utmost ingenuity 
to include it in their new schemes. One of these 
schemes, it will be seen, has managed to retain the 
20th as well as the 31st Psalm. In like manner, 
in one plan (St. Benedict's) the third Psalm is pre- 
fixed to the nocturnal office all the year round, while 
in the other it is included in the eighteen Psalms. 

** Brer. Rom. Sarisb., &c. Dom. ad Mat. The eighteen Psalms for 
the Sunday nocturnal (i.e. matins) office, in the Roman and old Eng- 
lish uses, 'Were from the first to the twenty-fint inclusive ; omitting 
Pss. iv. and v., and reckoning our Pss. ix. and x. as one. 

' Reg. St. Benedicti Vigil. Dom. (and Bona, Diy. Psalm xviii. 3.) 
The twelve Psalms for the Sunday vigil (or nocturnal) office in 
St. Benedict's scheme, were from the twenty-fint to the thirty-second, 
inclusive, 

• Infra, sect. vi. 
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This arrangement, again, satisfied an old condition 
of morning psalmody : Psalm iii. having always had 
a place at the Eastern early morning office, as the 
first of a group of six Psalms. It will be observed 
that in these and other instances the Western framers 
drew freely upon the Eastern early morning office for 
their own *' nocturns \' this having in fact become 
a morning office, only used before dayUght. 

So again, was it a universal rule throughout the 
West, (as Bona has observed, though he had no idea 
why it was so*,) that the Psalms, so far as they were 
sung in regular order, should be spread over the 
night (i. e. matins) services of the week, in such 
a way as to be used mfar as the 109th inclusive, and 
no further ? No reason can possibly be assigned for 
so arbitrary a rule, but this,— that in the Greek 
office this was the last Psalm^ at the early morning 
office of every day. It was manifestly placed there 
for the sake of its commencement, (" Deus laudem 
meam," "Hold not Thy tongue, O God of my 
praise*') praise or lauds being the key-note of that 
office. It had acquired, too, unusual prominence; 
by having certain hymns {stichera) varying with the 
day, sung between the verses of it. It had thus 
become inseparably associated with the close of the 
nocturno-matutinal office, and accordingly was pre- 
served in the West as the conclusion of the week's 
nocturnal or matin psalmody, whatever might be 
the plan on which the preceding Psalms were dis- 

* Bona, Div. Psalmod. xviii. 1. p. 861. "All nations of the Western 
Church agree in this, that they terminate the (week's) night services 
(i. e. the matins) with Ps. cix., and begin the day-hours with the 
110th." 

" Bona, p. 905. 
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tributed. Thus, in one 8cheme^ the Saturday noc- 
turns Psalms are from the 97th to the 109th ; in an- 
other^ the lOlst to the 109th. So, once more, when 
Psalms were wanted to famish forth or complete new 
offices for the 1st, 3rd, 6th, and 9th hoars, which had 
not been originally hoars for Chorch worship, the 
Western compilers borrowed the entire 119th Psalm 
for the purpose from the Greek noctamal Office. In 
one of these schemes', it was arranged so as to be 
read through daily ; in another% it was made to last 
two days; other Psalms being found for the rest 
of the week. As to the Greeks themselves, when 
they adopted these more novel day offices, they re- 
tained the 119 th Psalm in its old place, and provided 
for them another selection of Psalms. 

These instances, with others which will be adduced 
hereafter, abundantly prove that the Eastern daily 
offices were to the later Western ritual nothing less 
than the quarry whence the materials for its stately 
structure were hewn, — ^the fountain whence it drew 
its inspirations, — the law which, amid its widest di- 
versities, and in its boldest developments, it instinc- 
tively recognised and obeyed. 

I am content to have proved this for the present, 
of the later Western ritual; reserving for a future 
chapter the grounds there are for believing that the 
earlier forms in use in the West, took their rise, too, 
in the same primitive fount which^ has been here in- 
dicated. 



' Brey. Rom. Bar. Sabb. ad Mat. 

' Heg. S. Bened. ad Vig. Sabbat. 

' Brer. Rom. Sarisb. &o., and Primam, quoted. 

* Rog. S. Benedict. Domin. et Fer. 2*. ad Tert. Sext. Non. 
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SECTION V. 



'^ In the night His song shall be with me, and my prayer unto the 

God of my life At midnight I will rise to give thanks unto 

Thee." 



It may seem strange that so obvious a key to the 
intricacies of the Western Offices, as that which the 
previous section suggests, should never have been 
applied hitherto to their elucidation. This, however, 
is easily accounted for, when we consider that the few 
who, like Bona, had sufficient knowledge of Eastern 
ritual for the purpose, held it far too cheaply to 
imagine the possibility of the Western Offices being 
in any way beholden to it. Others, as Bingham, had 
a very slender acquaintance with the existing Eastern 
daily services. Goar has only commented on a small 
portion of them ; nor, until the publication of a 
recent work^ was anything like an accurate or intelli- 
gible account of them accessible to the English reader. 
Much less have they been laid under contribution, as 
the Eastern Communion Offices have, (by Eenaudot, 
Palmer, and others,) in illustration of Western ritual. 

We proceed to inquire how much of the present 
Eastern offices may be considered to possess a claim 
to antiquity. On this head, indeed, we cannot 
expect to arrive at any great exactitude; nor is it 
very important for our purpose that we should do so. 
Yet it may answer a good purpose to set forth, 
at this point in our inquiry, what we may reasonably 

*• The Rev. J. M. Neale's General Introduction to the History of the 
Holy Eastern Church. 2 vols. 
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presume to have been, from some very early time, the 
general outline of these offices. Those, more espe- 
cially, to whom the study of ancient ritual is un- 
trodden ground, and to whom the vastness and com- 
plexity of the later Western Offices presents a for- 
midable appearance, may be not unwilling to con- 
template them in this their earlier and simpler stage. 
We may also notice as we pass some of the points 
on which our own Offices, in time past or present, 
receive illustration from this source ; thus relieving, 
it may be hoped, the dryness of merely antiquarian 
discussion. 

Judging then by the existing Greek Services, com- 
bined with the evidence of antiquity, there were 
daily in the Christian Church, from immemorial ages, 
' — that is to say, we know not how early, — three 
offices of ordinary worship, resolving themselves in 
practice into two. Of these, the first, probably, in 
point of antiquity, and, when viewed in conjunction 
with the office next succeeding it, in importance also, 
was the Midnight {jo Mea-opvKTiKov) or Nocturnal 
Office" proper; commencing at or after midnight, 
and extending to the dawn of day. 

The second, following upon the first without 
any interval ^ was the Early Morning Office®, 
(to OpOpov). 

• Bona, Psalmod. xviii. 13. Neale, Gen. iDtrod , p. 912. Goar, 
(Euchol., pp. 26, 46,) makes remarks on the office, but does not give it. 
Quotidiana laudiim divinarum officia a yigiliis noctumis atispi- 
cantur GrsBci. MttrouvKTiK^ aliud officium 6p9poSy sub adventu lucis 
persolvendum, jungitur^^ The two corresponding offices in the Latin 
Church were avowedly continuous, probably from the earliest times. 
Vide Bona, Biv. Psalm, iv. 6. 1 . 

' Goar calls it the Lauds Office ; and so Neale, p. 913. But the 
name signifies a morning (or dawn) office, and nothing else. Bona 
calls it Matins, (and so King,) reckoning the latter part of it as Lauds ; 
which is surely more correct, — only it leads. to a confusion with the 
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The third in importance, though reckoned first 
in order by the Orientals, was the Evening Office, 
{to 'Eawepcvov,) taking place not earlier than 6 p.m. 
of the preceding evening. 

The leading characteristic of all these services, or 
rather of both of them, (for they may with propriety be 
spoken of as two',) was, notwithstanding a large infu- 
sion of the penitential element, and of prayers and 
litanies, that they were great offices of psalmody and 
hymns,— orbs of Divine Song, the greater and the 
less, ruling over the day and over the night. It was 
thus that, on ordinary days, the Christians of early 
times fulfilled, in the order in which they are given 
by St. Paul to the Ephesian Church, those two great 
precepts of Divine Service: — "Be filled with the 
Spirit, speaking to yourselves in Psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing and making melody in 
your hearts unto the Lord; giving thanks* always 
for all things to God and the Father in the Name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ;" and again, "Praying 
always with all prayer and supplication, and watching 
{aypvTTvovvTeij thereunto with all perseverance.'* 

Both these Offices, the Nocturno-Matutinal and 
the Evening, contained certain Jlwed Psalms ; while 

Western Matins. The term adopted in the text, while correctly 
translating 6pBpoy, avoids this confusion. 

' (Joar fully recognises these two (the midnight + the morning, and 
the evening offices) as the ^reat occasions of daily worship, even 
if there were others, from the earliest times. '' Quotidianus Ecclesiso 
usus, Patrumque antiquorum auctoritas, apostolicis institutis, scriptura, 
et ratione fundata, Matutinum (vide sup. note d.) et Vespertinum Con- 
ventum solemniori apparatu ubique peragi ostendit." Euchol., p. 9. 

' The term tlxotpiffrovm^s (Eph. v. 20.) doubtless includes, or 
even primarily intends, the Eucharist. Yet it cannot but include also 
these more ordinary devotions, by which the mind of Eucharistic 
praise and prayer was carried on through the week. 
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others, it is most probable, were sung in the order in 
which they occur in the Psalter, according as the 
time allowed. There is no reason to think that 
the arrangement^ by which, in the Greek Church 
at the present day, the Psalms are generally sung 
through in the week, in addition to the fixed Psalms, 
is of greater antiquity than about the third or fourth 
century, since we find different rules about this pre- 
vailing in different Churches* at that period. 

The earlier or midnight portion of the Nocturno- 
Matutinal Office commenced with the Introduction 
abready described (p. 65), and proceeded thus : — 

{First Watch^y or Nocturn,) 

Psalm li. 

Psalm cxix. in three portions, 

(each portion ending with " Glory" and Alleluia, thrice). 

The Nicene Creed. 

Trisagion (p. 66.) and " Most Holy Trinity," ib. 

The Lord's Prayer. 

Two midnight hymns, (p. 92). 

Hymn of the Incarnation. 

Kyrie eleison (forty times). 

Prayer for grace and protection. 

Ejaculatory petitions. 

{Second Watch, or Nocturn.) 

Invitatory, viz. 

" O come let us worship," &c. (as p. 66). 

Psalm cxxi. (" I will lift up mine eyes.") 

Psalm cxxxiv. (" Behold now, praise.") 

" Glory." 

Trisagion, and " Most Holy Trinity." 

The Lord's Prayer. 

H)nnQns. 

Kyrie eleison, (twelve times). 

Remembrance of the departed. 

•^ Neale, p. 856. 

^ e. g. in the Armenian. Vide Bona, Psalmod. xviii. 15. 

J S. Benedict calls them Vigiliae : E«g. c. 9. 
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Short thanksgiving hymn to the Trinity. 

Dismissal benediction. 

The Priest requests forgiveness from the people. 

Litany. 

In this simple and undoubtedly very ancient Ser- 
vice, there are several points worthy of observation. 

It is, first of all, in name, and doubtless was origi- 
nally in practice also, not a nocturnal merely, but 
^ midnight Service. This, however little accordant 
with the general practice in subsequent ages, (even 
in St. Basil's time it had apparently ceased to be a 
^eaouvKTiKOP, and was only antelucan,) is thoroughly 
in the spirit of the very first age of the Church's 
being, when the expectation of her Lord's Second 
Coming was so vivid, and so closely connected with 
the midnight hour more especially. And of the 
existence, accordingly, of a habit of midnight worship 
in Apostolic times, we have an indication in the Acts 
of the Apostles ; Paul and Silas, in the prison at Phi- 
lippi, breaking out " at midnight" {Kara to fiecro- 
pvKTiov) into " a hymn of praise and prayer to God," 
{Trpoa-evxoficpoL vfivovv top Qeovy Acts xvi. 25 ; 
see also xx. 7). The title then of the Office furnishes 
a strong presumption for its primitiveness ; for at 
what subsequent time, it may be asked, previous 
to the rise of monasticism in the third and fourth cen- 
turies, was an office for such an hour so likely to 
originate? The contents of it, again, clearly be- 
speak it a midnight office ; as regards, that is to 
say, the first of the two " nocturns" into which it is 
divided; which is exactly the part which might be 
expected to bear this character. For the 119th Psalm 
was no doubt chosen for this among other reasons. 
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that it alone, in the whole Psalter, speaks of the 
actual midnight hour as proper for devotion : " At 
midnight I will rise to give thanks to Thee,*' (v. 52) ; 
while it also refers to the " night" and the " night- 
watches" generally, (vv. 55, 148). But the very solemn 
hymns in the first nocturn are also of profoundly mid- 
night character : — 

" Behold the Bridegroom cometh in the middle of the night ; 
and blessed is that servant, whom He shall find watching ; but 
imworthy he, whom He shall find careless. Beware therefore, 
my soul, lest thou sink down in sleep ^, lest thou shouldst be 
given over to death, and be shut out from the kingdom ; but be 
sober, and cry, * Holy, Holy, Holy art Thou, O God . . . have 
mercy upon us.' 

" That day, the day of fear, consider, my soul, and watch, 
lighting thy lamp, and making it bright with oil ; for thou 
knowest not when the voice will come to thee that saith, 
Behold the Bridegroom. Beware therefore, my soul, lest thou 
slumber, and so remain without, knocking, like the five virgins- 
But persevere in watching, that thou mayest meet Christ with 
rich oil, and He may give thee the divine wedding-garment of 
His glory." 

One thing more may be observed in connexion with 
this midnight office ; viz. that, divided as it is into 
two parts, it seems, when taken in conjunction with 
the evening and the early morning offices, to carry 
out with great exactness the precept of our Lord : 
" Watch ye therefore, for ye know not when the 
master of the house cometh, at even^ or at midnight^ 
or at the cock-crowing ^ or in the morning ^ For so 
was the night at that time divided into four periods ; 
— ^I. *Oi/^6i, the evening, from twilight to 9 p.m. 

M^ T# Siryy Karcvex^^s, Xva /t^ ry dwar^ icapaZodfs : an evident allu- 
sion to Eutychus' sinking down in sleep at the midnight service 
at Troas, and being taken up dead : Acts xx. Comp. y. 7, m^xP< mcco- 
vuktIov : and v. 9, KareyexOds awh rod Uttvov . . llpBri V€Kp6s, 
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II. Meo-ouvKTLOP, midnight, or the first watch, from 9 
to 12. III. * A\€KTopo(f>G)p[ay (cock-crowing, or the 
second watch,) from 12 to 3 a.m. IV. TJpmy morn- 
ing till daybreak^ 

This service corresponds, again, very exactly in 
many particulars with St. Basil's account of the noc- 
turnal service in the fourth century. We have, 1st, the 
penitential introduction ; 2nd, psalmody following, 
(the hymns are mentioned by other writers) ; 3rd, 
prayers intermingled. Further, the psalmody is of 
two kinds, apparently corresponding to St. Basil's 
description. For he says that at one time, " dividing 
themselves into two choirs, they sing alternately, 
securing hereby at once due meditation on the Di- 
vine Oracles,'* viz. by listening in turns silently, 
" and also providing against distraction of their own 
thoughts,'' by having a part to perform themselves. 
All this agrees remarkably with the character of Ps. 
cxix., which is so emphatically throughout fie^enj 
Xoyieopy " a meditation on the Oracles" (the term itself, 
Aoyta, occurs eighteen times, and an equivalent for it 
in every verse ; fieXerr) frequently, vv. 24, 47, &c.) : 
while it also especially calls for the alternate method, 
to keep up the attention. Here too we see a 
probable reason, or at any rate a compensation, for 
the absence of Scripture Lessons in the Eastern daily 
Offices; this Psalm and others being ^used as a medi- 
tation no less than as praise. 

St. Basil, again, says that at another part of the 
psalmody, they allowed one to begin, or rather lead, 
the singing, (Kardpx^iPy) the others joining in at the 
close either of each verse, or more probably of each 

.^;^ * Jahn, ArchsBoL 101. 
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Psalm. Now of the two Psalms appointed for the 
second nocturn, one at least, the 134th, is especially 
adapted by its construction for this pm*pose ; the last 
verse (" The Lord that made Heaven and Earth give 
thee blessing out of Sion,'') being confessedly a re- 
sponse to the first three. It is further to be remarked, 
that these two Psalms are the first but one, and the last, 
of the well-known and kindred fifteen (cxx.— cxxxiv.) 
called ** Songs of degrees," following next after the 
119th, (which was sung in the first nocturn) ; and it 
is very conceivable that the rest of the Psalms of 
the group may have been used, more or fewer, as 
time permitted, to fill out the office. This suppo- 
sition would bring the night service into yet fuller 
harmony with St. Basil's account ; for he says, " Thus, 
with variety of psalmody, they carry on the night." 

The modern practice, in this office alone, does not 
add any course of Psalms to the fixed ones. But the 
"fifteen Psalms" are used at Vespers during a part of 
the year, (from Sept. 20 to Christmas,) only substituting 
Ps. cxxxvi. to make up the number ; Ps. cxxxiv. being 
omitted, as occurring in the night officem. This is 
the more striking, because it is an infraction of the 
ordinary distribution of the Psalms, and points perhaps 
to some such anciently prevailing habit as I have sup- 
posed, of using these Psalms as a group. And as the 
origin of their title of " Songs of degrees," according 
to the Jews themselves, is that they were " sung on 
certain steps" in the sanctuary, between the court of 
the men and women^ we seem to have here another 
link between the Temple Services and those of the 
early Church. Another account derives the name 

" Vide Neale, Introd. pp. 865, 6. " Hengstenberg, Ps. cxx. 
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from their being sung in chorus by the Levites 
or priests, " not by the crowd of people, but by some 
distinguished persons, who mng before the rest ;-^ 
they were sung, or at least begun, from a high place/* 
(Luther, ibid.). This, again, which is perfectly recon- 
cileable with the other account, singularly agrees with 
the view we have elicited, of the probable manner of 
saying these particular Psalms in the early Church* 
Hengstenberg, however, acquiesces in another view, 
viz. that these were songs sung by the pilgrims 
as they went up yearly to Jerusalem at the great 
festivals. They may have been so, and have been 
sung in the Temple besides. He remarks further, in 
terms singularly apposite to our present subject, that 
'* Ps. cxxi. (' I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills,') 
was designed to be sung in sight of the mountains of 
Jerusalem, and is manifestly an evening song for the 
band of pilgrims, to be sung in the last night-watch ; — 
Ps. cxxii. ('I was glad when they said unto me,') 
when they reached the gates of Jerusalem, and halted 
for the purpose of forming in order, for the solemn 
procession into the sanctuary; in which they used 
Ps. cxxxiv.'' We have here a very plausible account, at 
least, of the selection of these two Psalms, cxxi. and 
cxxxiv. (to the omission of Ps. cxx,) as the fixed 
Psalms for the second Christian nocturn. 

On this view of Hengstenberg's, too, the singular 
and unique provision made about these fifteen Psalms 
in the present usage of the Greek Church, is seen 
to be most beautiful and appropriate. The only 
period of the year in which any long portion of 
the Psalms is repeated evening after evening is the 
ffteen weeks before Christmas Day. And the Psalms 
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80 distinguished are, as we have seen, no other than 
these " Pilgrim songs/' The idea evidently is that 
the Church is then approaching week by week — a 
week for each song of degrees, — to the trae Tabernacle 
and Temple which our blessed Lord by His Nativity 
" pitched among men.*' These Psalms are also said 
on week-days in Lent. The Western Church has 
inherited a precisely analogous usage. The fifteen 
Psalms were anciently said every day during Lent, 
and are still appointed for every Wednesday in that 
season. Thehr being thus used at evening in the 
Greek Church, while it is in exact accordance with 
Hengstenberg's hypothesis, may more immediately 
have arisen from their having been occasionally sung 
in the primitive night office, as suggested. The 
fitness of them, or of any of them, for that office, 
independent of any Jewish association, is manifest. 
" No one of them," observes Hengstenberg, " bears 
an individual character ; all refer to the whole Church 
of God; finally, all bear the character of pensive 
melancholy. The fundamental thought in all is, the 
Providence of God watching over His Church." 

These somewhat lengthened remarks on the possible 
origin of the certainly very ancient, and probably Apo- 
stolic psalmodical arrangements before us, will not, 
I trust, be thought misplaced. Nothing, surely, can 
be much more interesting or instructive, than to trace 
as far back as we can the details of a service which 
was unquestionably the incunabula and earliest stage 
of those which we possess at the present day. 

For, to proceed with our comments on the Eastern 
Nocturnal Office, we cannot fail to observe in it the 
manifest germ of many subsequent arrangements in 



I 
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the Western Ritual. The division of the nocturnal 
service into two " nocturns/' as they were sometimes 
called, both commencing, in a measure, in the same 
way, was doubtless connected with the ancient Jewish 
distribution of the night into " watches/' It would 
also answer the purpose of allowing the worshippers 
to relieve one another. The nocturn idea was adopted 
in the most marked manner in the West. In the 
Benedictine scheme the " nocturns" are two, as in the 
Greek, with the addition of a third on Sundays. In 
the Roman and English use, on Sundays and Festi- 
vals, the nocturns are also three ; though on ordinary 
days there is but one. And we may observe an indi- 
cation of the two (or three) nocturns having ceased to 
be in reality distinct services, in there being no repe- 
tition, in the Western forms, of any portion of the 
commencement of the office. 

The Psalms of the first nocturn in the Greek Office 
are immediately followed by the Creed and the Lord's 
Prayer. The generally received opinion % as to the 
date at which these formularies first began to be used 
in public worship, would go far to deprive this feature, 
at any rate, of the offices before us, of all claims 
to antiquity. In another part of this work*, however, 
some reasons are given for believing that the conceal- 
ment of the Lord's Prayer from the unbaptized, by 
excluding it from the earlier part of the Communion 
Office, was not of Apostolic, but of somewhat later 
date ; and the occurrence in this office both of it and 
of the Creed, far from militating necessarily against 
its antiquity, may equally well, at least, be an evi- 

• Vide Bingham, vol. iv. p. 466 ; v. 139. Palmer, Orig., vol. i. pp. 215 
— 217. The considerations in the text seem to be a sufficient reply to 
Mr. Palmer's view. Bingham only proves the late admission of the 
Creed into the Communion Office. 

t Part II., chapter on Primitive Form of Liturgy. 

H 
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dence of its dating earlier than the introduction of 
that system of concealment. It would by no means 
be imperative, when that discipline came in, to eject 
these features from the scheme of the service, but 
only to veil them by using them silently ; just as 
in the Eastern Communion Offices (in the Alexan- 
drian more especially) the Lord's Prayer seems to 
have been concealed by a paraphrase. This, accord- 
ingly, I conceive to be the true account to be given 
of our finding the Creed and Lord's Prayer in the 
existing Eastern Offices. The Creed in the earliest 
times would of course be comparatively brief ; but the 
rudiments at least of such a formula were certainly 
delivered by St. Paul to the Churches, (vide 1 Cor. 
XV. 1, &c.) and doubtless by the other Apostles. And 
it is almost inconceivable that the Churches of the 
East can have secured a correct, uniform, and uni- 
versal acquaintance with the articles of the Christian 
faith, on the part of their members, in any other way 
than by using the Creed, from the time its very rudi- 
ments existed, in their public Offices. Now, in the way 
here supposed, they might perfectly well thus have 
used it, even during the prevalence of the cate- 
chumenical system. And this supposition will ac- 
count, as perhaps nothing else can, for our finding 
the Creed and Lord's Prayer said silently, or under 
the breath, (except the beginning and the conclusion,) 
in the Western Daily Offices. Various fanciful reasons 
have been assigned for this practice "" ; but it is mani- 

" Thus Durandus (ad Prim.), ingeniously enough : " The Creed is 
said in a low voice, but the conclusion aloud ; to signify that with the 
heart man believeth to righteousness, and with the mouth confession 
is made unto salvation." But the "Myrroure" (a 16th century Com- 
mentary on the Hours ; vide Maskell,) tells us it is because the 
Apostles' Creed "was made privily, before the faith was openly 
preached to the world." Transl. Sarum Psalt., p. 118. Equally good 
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festly a relic of the ancient system of concealment, and 
was most probably derived directly from this part of 
the Greek Offices. The ancient English Nocturnal 
Office has both the Creed and Lord's Prayer in exactly 
the position ^ which they here occupy, namely, imme- 
diately after the Psalms ; only said by the choir, how- 
ever, and privately, not as an actual part of the Office. 
The Roman use has not the Creed in the same 
position, but only the Lord's Prayer. 

But the Creed and Lord's Prayer also occurred daily ^ 
of old in the body of the English Offices, as it still does ; 
preceded by the Kt/rie eletsoUy Christe elmon^ &c., in 
Greek, (said in the English Office nine times,) and 
followed shortly after by the " Trisagion,'* as in the 
Greek Office, — " Sanctus Deus, Sanctus fortis, Sanctus 
(et, Angl.) immortalis." And to this again succeeded 
(which is surely most remarkable), on certain occa- 
sions'', and in the English Office only, the very Psalm 
(121st) which we find presently in the second Greek 
Noctum. 

One thing more we may observe about the Creed 
in the Greek Office, viz. that it followed immediately 
upon the great meditative PsaJm (119th) which, as has 
been observed, stood the ancient Church, in some 
sort, in the stead of Lessons in their ordinary night 
service; while it precedes the Lord's Prayer, the 
prayer for protection, and other petitions. The latter 
arrangement is found, accordingly, in the Western 
Prime Office, (which was the chief office of prayer, 

reasons for the silent use of the Lord's Prayer may be seen in Duran- 
dus, 1. c. 

' Brey. Sarisb. Ruhr, ad noct. i. Mat. Dom. i. de Advent. 

y viz. among the Preces, used at Prime all the year round (except 
on three days) in our Church ; much more rarely in the Bx)man. 

' viz. when there was a Memoria, or commemoration of a festival. 

h2 
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see below, chap, iii.) and survives in our own ser- 
vices. The former was, accidentally as it should seem, 
restored in the English Offices at the revision of them 
in 1549, by the Creed's taking its place immediately 
after the Lessons and Canticles. 

The Lord's Prayer is followed, in both the Noctums 
pf the Greek Office, by hymns. The immense anti- 
quity of the practice of singing hymns, and not Psalms 
merely, in the Offices of the Church, is well known. 
The term, though doubtless originally applicable to 
Psalms, and used with this latitude in St. Matt. xxvi. 
and 30, Acts xvi. 25, is evidently not identical with 
yjfaXfio^y since St. Paul enumerates both *. A hymn 
has been well defined as a " Song addressed to God**." 
Hence it came to be applied very early to Christian 
songs of praise, inspired or otherwise, as distinguished 
from the ancient Psalms; more especially to such 
as were addressed to Christ : though the term Psalm 
was also not unfrequently applied to these also. Philo, 
in the curious passage already referred to, says that 
the persons in the first century whose habits he de- 
scribes, "did not only meditate, but also compose 
songs and hymns to the praise of God ;" and that 
" in their night service, one of them would stand up 
and sing a hymn to God's praise, either newly com- 
posed by himself, or long ago by one of the old 
Prophets ." And as Eusebius (circ. 320) thought the 
Christians were meant, it is evident that in his time 
such hymns existed in the Church's nocturnal services, 
for it is of such services that Philo is speaking. In the 
next succeeding ages, as we have seen, they are men- 
tioned together with Psalms, as a characteristic of the 

* Eph. V. 19; Col. iii. 16'. 
" *H els ethv (i>8^. Vide Bona, Psalmod. xvi. 9. * Philo, ubi gup 
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ordinary service of Christians. Hymns were duly 
retained in the newer forms adopted in the West in 
the fifth and sixth centuries ; with this peculiarity, that 
the hymn, at noctm*ns, immediately followed the invi- 
tatory. It is probable that in this position it was 
originally no more than a metrical expansion of the 
invitatory. Such at least is obviously the character of 
the simple hymn, attributed to St. Gregory, which 
was universally used in the Western Sunday office 
during the greater part of the year ^. In the case of 
ordinary hymns, the more natural and preferable 
arrangement appears to be that of the Greek Office, 
as placing the uninspired after the inspired. We can 
hardly regret therefore, that in the English Revision, 
the hymn (or anthem) was omitted in this position, 
and placed (in 1662) later in the Office ; as nearly 
as possible in the position which it occupies in the 
Greek Office, and in the Western Lauds and Vespers. 
Though indeed there is another light in which the 
hymns in the Greek Service may be considered. Tak- 
ing the Psalms, more especially the 119th in the first 
nocturn, to be in one point of view (as St. Basil repre- 
sents them) Scripture Lessons, read and meditated 
upon, we have in the hymns a sort of response to them ; 
exactly such as the Te Deum, Benedictus, and Mag- 
nificat are to the actual reading of Scripture in the 
Western Offices. Nor is it at all improbable that the 
use of these particular hymns, of the Te Deura espe- 
cially, as responsories to the Lessons, may have origi- 
nated in the offices before us. It is certainly most re- 

* Brev. Sarisb. ad Mat. from Ist Sund. after Trin. to Advent— (to 
Ist Sund. in October, Rom.) : 

" Nocte surgentes, vigilemus omnes, 
Semper in Psalmis meditemur, atque 
Viribis totis Domino canamus .... 
Ut pio Begi pariter canentei/' &e. 
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lli^ «M» fer!B% &e GredL aid tlie LibB, aic pro- 
Inllf Mifliieatkm of the primitiTe 
M^ifMMMft 6) Aem. The SatoidsT noctam 
^tilii^Cpm^kChiirdi makes a jet ncaicrippmAto 
tilii^ li( Diram; as it speaks of our "imitaling on 
ilstrtAl <^ Ymftt% in Heaven, In^ crrii^ akiud, 'Hdhr, 
IWf, fWy, art Thi>ii, O God/ rcoinp. 'AD Ike caitk 
AfOk wwOdf Thee .... To Thee all A^ds 07 
abfwl^ Ae Heavens and all the Powos thocin. To 
lfc«/ 4e., ^ Hdy, Holy, Holy/ &c.r 

f(^ portions of the Greek Office terminate with 
pray«ni; the latter has also a dismissal Ucssii^^ 
wfckli ieems to be prcp e r iy the condosion of the 
entire Senriee. Tet there f<^ws, as if a sort of after- 
ihumf^, a UAanj, preceded by a request cm the 
priest's part for the people's foi^veness; to which 
tb^ r&fpond by a rererence, and he soms up with a 
pn^er of pardon for aU. Now all this strikingly 
corresponds with another well-known feature of -the 
Western Ritual Towards the close of the Prime 
and Compline, and after a sort of dismissal benedic- 
tion has l>een given, — "The almighty and merciful 
God bless and keep us alL Amen," — the old English 
use prescribed, all the year round, (not, as the Ro- 
mans, on certain days only,)' an interchange of ac- 

Om ifiM> ffA]f/winfi; tip r/f Scripture lessoiw with the Te Deuwiy see 

twfih4frt )mU/w, H4Si, rl iin,^ and note D at the end of the yolume. 

' lUll/f. hr4ff. fkrUh. ad Prim, et Compl. (The only exceptions 

Um thfWf day* Ww© Ka«tcr, and All Souls' day.) Brev. Rom., ib. 

Ao$n nffi imtn U) hart be«n in the Roman Offices at all when 
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knowledgment of sin, and request for intercession, 
between the priest and choir ; after which the priest 
said an absolution, and then followed petitions and 
collects. This is doubtless derived, though with some 
variations, from — or from a common source with the 
Greek ceremony ; — ^which is a request of the priest only 
to the people for their blessing and forgiveness, in case 
(as it would seem to mean) he has, to their common 
loss, committed any error in the preceding service*; and 
the prayer for pardon or absolution is forthwith said 
by him on behalf of all. The Western form is a more 
distinct and comprehensive confession of having sinned, 
and is said first by the priest to the people, and then 
vice versa; as is also the formula of praying for 
mercy : the priest summing up with a desire of par- 
don for all. So that the ceremony, as adopted and 
modified in the West, was evidently intended to be 
mainly official ; — an interchange of acknowledgments 
between the persons officially performing the Service 
(for to them it is confined) of any imperfections in 
the discharge of their duties in the whole preceding 
services of the day. For it occurred towards the close 
of the last of those three offices, (Noctums, Lauds, 
and Prime,) which were commonly taken together at 
the beginning of the day ; and again in the last office 
at night, the Compline : and so was appropriately 
placed to answer this purpose. And it may have 
been as taking this view of it, as well as on ac- 

Amalaxius (9th cent.) and Durandus (13th) commented upon them. 
But of its haying existed from the first in the English Office, toge- 
ther with other features of the Greek Noctums (as e. g. Ps. cxxi.), 
which the Roman has not, there seems no reason to doubt. 

' This view will account for what Mr. Neale remarks upon, (in loc.,) 
viz. the postponement of this rite to the end of the Greek Office. Com- 
pare the confession, &c., at end of Compline, below, ch. iii. sect. L 
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nf llMmii of our own Church, both unrevised and 
I'mvihimI, oior« «i»(>itcifilly, There is aUo, I conceive, 
rMMiMlflMmhlM ^^^mmum of this part of the Eastern 
i)l\hm hh.viriK \Hm\ hr I(im altered or expanded than 
liny nlh^r. Hoimm (mtui'ds, indeed, as the hymns, are 

" hMliH, I*«mIihmiI, kvI, tlO, "Ad Vr\mt^m ttiCompUiovinm,.. ffeneralis 
HM^MM4 fMMHHMll'i ul4 i|ttl(ii|ult) in mwh vpi diU quoounque modo deli- 
(|mIihiiNi |(i«iHUiiHtilii» Wnm\ muiutmnuM.'* 
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doubtless, in their present form, of later date. But, 
as compared with the offices used at early morning, 
or at evening, the nocturnal Office is simplicity and 
primitiveness itself. Those obviously more recent 
arrangements*, by which the manner of singing the 
Psalms in course (besides the fixed Psalms) is regu- 
lated, and the festivals of saints are commemorated 
with a vast variety and complexity of hymns^ find no 
place in this, as in those other Offices. Whatever 
of expansion and enlargement, in short, the Eastern 
Offices, in the East itself, received in the course of 
ages, it fell (as was natural when the zeal for actual 
night services had somewhat declined) on those of the 
early morning and the evening, leaving the night 
Office comparatively untouched. This Office also 
contains, perhaps, a greater number of elements of 
Divine Service than either of the other two ancient 
Eastern Offices ; viz. Psalms (both as an act of praise 
and as a lesson for meditation) and hymns; peni- 
tential confession, and a species of absolution; the 
Creed, and the Lord's Prayer ; short petitions and set 
prayers; and a litany. Here, therefore, we discern, 
even in this short compass, those three great features 
of the Church's ordinary service, which the subse- 
quent Western expansions brought out with ever- 
increasing distinctness ; — praise, perception of divine 
mysteries and knowledge, and prayer: — correspond- 
ing to, and in a manner carrying on continually, 
through the whole contexture of the Christian life, 
the great acts of the Eucharist, — oblation, participa- 
tion, and pleading. 

* For these vide Neale, pp. 865, 897, 918. Compare the rubric at 
end of Midnight Office : — " Observe that the Office is to be sung thus 
all the week."' 

^ Ibid., pp. 903, &c., 921, &c. Below, sect. vi. fin. 
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We may not unfitly conclude this section by ex- 
hibiting in one view the points of resemblance be- 
tween the Greek nocturnal Office and our own 
Morning Service, or Matins. I am far, indeed, from 
attaching jirat-rate importance to this resemblance, 
striking as it is. There doubtless remain, after all, 
not a few points of dissimilarity; and some of the 
coincidences, as e. g. between the responsory hymns, 
may not be made out with any absolute certainty. I 
am aware, too, that if we take in the continuous psal- 
mody which followed the Greek Nocturns uninter- 
ruptedly, the resemblance will then be, especially as to 
form, rather between the Greek services and the unre- 
vised English Offices of Nocturns, (or Matins,) and 
Lauds. However, it must be confessed to be very re- 
markable, and to indicate no small degree of correct 
instinct in our Revisers, that they should have brought 
back our Offices to so near an essential and even cir- 
cumstantial correspondence with their original and 
probably Apostolic phase. 

In the following scheme, such features of our 
Office as have been removed from their proper place 
for comparison's sake, are indicated by brackets. 

Eastern Nocturnal Office. English Matins, 
First Noctum. 

Benediction. 

Penitential prayers for abso- Penitential sentences, con- 

lution and cleansing. fession, absolution. 

Glory be, &c. 

Our Father, &c. (aloud). Our Father, &c. (aloud). 

For Thine is, &c. Amen. For Thine is, &c. Amen. 

Kyrie eleison, (12 times). Penitential versicles, viz. : 

[Greek Mom. Off., " O "O Lord, open Thou our,'' 

Lord, open Thou my,*' &c. &c. 

"And my mouth," &c.] "And our mouth," &c. 

Glory be, &c. Glory be, &c. 
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Eastern Nocturnal Office. 

. Invitatory, 
from 
Ps. xcv., viz. : " O come let us 
worship God our King," &c. 
Ps. K. 

Ps. cxix., in three parts. 
Glory be, &c., at end of 
each. 

[On Sat., Pss. Ixv. — Ixvii. 

Ixviii. — Ixx.] 

Alleluia, i. e. " Praise ye the 
Lord." 

[No Lessons, Ps. cxix. being 
used as a meditation.] 

The Creed (aloud). 

" Trisagion," and " Holy 
Trinity," &c. 

Our Father, &c. 

Responsory (?) hymns, one 
resembling the Te Deum, one 
of the Incarnation. 

Kyrie eleison, (forty times). 

Prayer for grace to live 
well, and for aid against all 
perils. 

Second Noctum. 

*'0 come," &c., and Pss. 
cxxi., cxxxiv.. 

Hymns, &c., as p. 90. 

Praise to the Holy Trinity>| 
for redemption. 

Dismissal benediction. 

Request for pardon ; absolu-^ 
tion. 

Litany. 



English Matins. 

Invitatory, "Praise ye the 
Lord." 

Ps. xcv., " O come, let us 
sing," &c. 

[Verses of Ps. li., in the 
sentences.] 

Psalms, in course. 

Glory be, &c., at end of 
each. 

[At Evensong, Ps. Ixvii., as 
a canticle.] 

[Ps. Ixx. ver. 1, as a versicle 
and response.] 

["Praise ye the Lord,** he- 
fore the Psalms.] 

The Lessons. 

The Creed (aloud). 

Short Litany to the Holy 
Trinity. 

Our Father, &c. 

[Two responsory hymns, or 
canticles; viz., Te Deum and 
Song of Zacharias, (of B. V. M. 
and Simeon, Evens.)] 

Versicles and responses. ^'• 

First collect. 

Second, for grace to live 
well; and, 

Third, for aid against all 
perils. 



Anthem. 

Intercessions, or Litany. 
Thanksgiving, chiefly for 
/^redemption. 

Dismissal benediction. 
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I hare onl j to remark on tbis oomparatiTe taUe, 
that eiroi the ndmiter omicideiices, or sodi as may 
hare the appearance of being forced, are br the most 
part \asAaneaSij traceable, with great probabilitj, to 
the inflnence of the Greek Office. Thus the "O 
I/ird open/^ kc. was borrowed bj the frames of the 
Western Noctnms (otherwise called Matins) firom the 
Greek Morning Office. How Fs. IxviL found its way 
into our Evensong from the Greek Night-office will be 
shewn hereafter. The first verse of Fs. kx. came to 
ns, as a versicle from the same service, via the 
schemes of Benedict, Cassian, &€. The Creed and 
Lord's Prayer I have ventured to mark as said aloud 
in the primitive times ; since if the account rendered 
above of their occurrence in the Greek Office be 
correct, they doubtless were so said originally ; as 
they are in the East at the present day. 

The '* For 1 h ne,'' &c. (which is repeated at the end 
of the Lord's Frayer as an exclamation) was wortli not- 
ing, because the rest of the Western Church has it 
not, as neither had ours until the Revision. Our 
latest Revisers (1662) restored it both here, and in 
the Fost-Communion, as an act of praise ; but not 
where the Lord's Frayer occurs after the Creed, nor 
yet at the beginning of the Communion Office ; both 
positions being more or less penitential. In what 
sense this doxology is to be accounted a part of 
the Lord's Frayer, seems uncertain. It is rejected 
by the best critics from the text of St. Matt. vi. 
Of its Apostolic antiquity, however, as an adjunct 
to the Lord's Prayer, the Office before us, and the 
Eastern Communion Offices, doubtless afford strong 
evidence. It must be added that the Orientals in 
tbis Office, and generally, vary from us, in inserting 
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in the doxology the mention of the Holy Trinity. 
" For Thine is, &c. . . Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
now and always, and for ever and ever." Yet the 
very ancient Liturgy of St. Mark has it in the form 
which we use ; and so has that of Armenia, which is 
some evidence of the practice of the East about the 
year 300, when Armenia was evangelized from Cae- 
sarea. We are thus led to the conclusion that ours 
is, at least, an equally ancient form of the doxology. 
The "praise to the Holy Trinity for redemption," 
marked as corresponding to our Thanksgiving, runs 
thus : " My hope is the Father, my refuge is the Son, 
my defence is the Holy Ghost ; Holy Trinity, Glory 
be to Thee." The Litany with which the Greek 
scheme concludes, possesses extraordinary interest 
for the English Church. For her ancient Litany, 
forming the foundation of her present one, exhibits, 
in a greater degree than that of the Roman or any 
other branch of the Church, the features and the 
ipsissima verba of the Litany before us ; as will be 
shewn in the proper place. I proceed to speak of 
the remainder of the ancient Eastern Offices. 



SECTION VL 



" Thou makest the outgoings of the morning and evening to sing." 

It has already been explained, that the Offices with 
which the ancient Eastern Church in part anticipated 
and in part commenced the day, formed in practice 
one continuous Service. The testimony of TertuUian 
in the second century is scarcely less explicit than that 
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crf'ScBaksil intliefcHirtli^to the ^krt that the noctorns 
vrre canird <hi until the dawn of the day ; and that 
dKn, al the breaking forth of the light (which takes 
pbce £ur less gradually in the East than with us) 
the Mcnming Ofl^ commenced with a particular 
pnjer or Psalm, accompanied with peculiarly solemn 
and devout prostration. The only difference is that 
Tertullian speaks of "the prayer with which we 
enter on the light of day \' St. Basil, of " offering up 
at dawn the Pmlm} of confession, each one taking 
home to himself the penitential words.'* The two 
statement* are perfectly reconciled, if we understand 
the Tiiahn (61st) to have been said as a solemn 
prayer ; exactly as it is once a-year in the English 
Church at the present day. 

The existing Eastern Offices"*, on careful examina- 
tion of them, are found to correspond entirely with 
these representations. In the midniffht-o^CQ proper, 
indeed, there neither is, nor perhaps ever was, any 
singing, in addition to the fixed Psalms, of others 
taken continuously and in considerable number. The 
remainder of the gradual Psalms (cxx. — cxxxiv.) may 
indeed have been used at the second nocturn ; as 
I have above ventured to conjecture. But this does 
not answer, after all, to the ideal of prolonged and 
diversified psalmody which St. Basil presents to us, 
and which has been characteristic of the East in all 



There was doubtless, therefore, in St. Basil's time a 

^vision for the singing of Psalms ad libitum, as 

da quantity, in the interval, longer or shorter, 

•eeii the nocturns office proper and the break of 




li cartainly means Ps. li. : vide Bingham, vol. iv. p. 406. 
Ide Neale, p. 916 5 Horolog., p. 90 ; Goar. p. 39, 40, 
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day. And a perfectly analogous provision exists at 
the present day; a considerable number of Psalms 
being sung at the commencement of the Morning 
•Office, and previously to that part of it M^hich is 
proper to the daybreak or dawn. One third fewer 
are sung in summer than in autumn ; a double num- 
ber in Lent. The number of Psalms sung on each 
day is settled by a rule, varying with the season. 
This prolonged psalmody concluded, the Fifty-first 
Psalm follows, as in St. Basil's time, with only a brief 
hymn intervening ; and then succeeds that burst of 
Canticles and " Lauds Psalms," properly so called 
(viz. the 148th — 150th,) which marks the opening of 
the day, and sends up from all created being the 
incense both of the Old and of the New Creation. 

It will be seen, by the way, from this statement, 
how it came to pass that the framers of the Western 
Ritual put the continuous psalmody in their nocturm 
Office. For in truth it was difficult to say whether 
this grand constellation of psalmody belonged most to 
the night or the early morning"^. It was perhaps 
traditionally inseparable from the Western idea of Noc- 
turns. Other features of the Eastern Morning Office 
they adopted in their own. 

The following table exhibits, in merely a general 
outline, the structure of the Greek Morning Office on 
week-days : — 

Invitatoiy (as in p. 66). 

Pss. XX,, xxi. 

Hymns (for victory, &c). 

Trisagion, &c. " Our Father," &c. 

Penitential Litany, beginning with Ps. K. ver. 1. 

^ " Last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn." 
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Ikmi-ai/dion. ("Bleii, Father," &c.) « Glory to/' &c. 

*♦ () lyml, Thou nhalt open, &c. ; and my/' &c., (Pa. U. vct. 15). 

Hix PiHilmii, iii., xxxviii., Ixui., Ixxxviii., ciii., cxliii., 

(with Antiphon at end of each). 

Twelve Prayers, (meanwhile). 

Litany. 

Hymn. 

Psalms sung in course, 

(vnrylng in number from one (119th) to twenty-eigU). 

Short hymns. 

Fsalm li. 

(^ttUticlo. Odes. (Magnificat before ninth ode). 

Lauds Psalms (cxlviiL— cl). 

Litany, &c. 

Benediction. 

It will be seen that there is first a prefatory por- 
tion, analogous to that of the nocturnal Office, and 
differing from it chiefly in i\m, that it carries out at 
once the exhortation of tho invitatory by means of 
Tss. XX. and xxi. ; ju»t an the West does at Matins by 
means of Ps. xcv. : and that in lieu of Ps. li. itself, 
which in the Noctunis immediately follows the invi- 
tatory, there is a penitential litany, beginning with 
Ps. li. ver. 1. The fitness of both Pss. xx. and xxi. to 
carry out the idea of the Greek invitatory, (" O come 
let us worship our God and King," &c.,) is manifest; 
— the one Psalm ending with, ** Save, Lord, and hear 
us, O King of heaven, when we call upon Thee ;" the 
other beginning with, " The King shall rejoice in Thy 
strength, O Lord.'' There are also three hymns, 
8tiU pursuing the idea of these Psalms, by desiring 
blessing and victory for kings and people ; then fol- 
IW9 the litany aforesaid, 
jly reason for considering this as properly no more 
a sort of vestibule to the Office, though in many 
BSpects it has more the appearance of being a sub- 
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stantive portion of it, is, that there are indications, 
shortly after, of the Office itself not having yet, 
strictly speaking, begun. But of the great antiquity 
of this portion of the Eastern Morning Office, we seem 
to have irrefragable proof in the remarkable deference 
paid to it, as has been already pointed out, by the 
framers of the Western Ritual; their psalmodical 
schemes being so contrived in all cases as to include 
one or both of these Psalms (xx. and xxi.) in the 
Sunday Matins Office. 

The invitatory and two Psalms, then, together with 
the litany, answering the purpose of a half-joyful, 
half-penitential preparation for the Morning Office, 
the Service proper commences with the people's de- 
siring the priest to give a blessing : " In the name of 
the Lord, give the blessing, father.*' This, we can 
hardly doubt, is the source from whence the form so 
universally used in the Western Ritual, before the 
Lessons, took its rise: "Jube, domine, benedicere." 
The exact meaning of this has been much disputed. The 
question is, whether it is addressed by the reader to 
God or to the priest. In the Roman use it is said in 
the former sense in private recitation of the service ; 
in the latter in public. The English use apparently 
knew of no such distinction ^ ; — it was taken, as this 
passage in the Greek Office seems to prove it ought, 
for a request to the priest that he would desire a 
blessing. The "jube" is only a recognition, in a 
somewhat strong form, of the priestly power or com- 
mission to invoke a blessing. The formula is best 
rendered, " Sir, desire God to bless us." But it is 

^ Vide Leslie^s Portif. Sarisb., p. 5, and note, p. lii. Maskell, Anc. 
Lit., p. 111. The Tranal.Sor. Psalt.,p. 11, gives two renderings ; both, pro- 
bably, incorrect : " Lord, bid a blessing ;" " Lord, bid him bless.'* 

I 



x 
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BiDgular, that in the East the priest acceded to the 

request by blessing God; in the West, by blessing 

himself and the congregation. This is somewhat 

characteristic. For it is much more usnal in the 

Eastern forms than in the Western, for man to lose 

himself in the thought of God, and in the pore joy 

of jubilant praise. The prototype of bofli kinds is 

to be found, however, in the blessing of Abraham 

by Melchisedec, the most ancient priestly benediction 

on record, (Gen. xiv. 19, 20): "Blessed be Abram 

of the Most High God; and blessed be the Most 

High God, which hath delivered thine enemies into 

thine hands." The Greek form of benediction in this 

place is (as in the case of the invitatory) unvarying, 

as follows : — " Glory to the Holy, and Consubstantial, 

and Quickening, and Undivided Trinity ; always, now, 

and ever, and to ages of ages. Amen." To which 

some person appointed responds, " Glory to God in 

the highest, and in earth peace, goodwill toward 

men," (thrice). 

The manner in which the Three Persons of the 
Holy Trinity are signalized in the blessing will be 
remarked: "Holy" referring to the Father; "Con- 
substantial," to the Son ; " Quickening," to the Holy 
Ghost. The Western benedictions before the Les- 
sons, (varying however with the season,) follow this 
type ; being almost always conceived in reference to 
the Holy Trinity. Thus the first Salisbury bene- 
diction for Sundays was : — 

** The Father eternal bless us with His continual blessing : God, 
the Son of God, vouchsafe to bless and help us : may the grace 
of the Holy Spirit illuminate our hearts and bodies." 

There is of course, after all, this striking difference 
between the use made in the East and in the West 
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of this kind of benediction ; that in the one case it 
precedes a series of Psalms, in the other of Lessons. 
But here comes in what has been before remarked^ 
viz. that to the Orientals the saying of Psalms was a 
meditation upon Scripture as well as an act of praise. 
Mr. Palmer^ has pointed out this mode of using 
the Psalms, as occurring in some Communion Offices 
both of the East and West. Thus the Apostolical 
Constitutions seem to enumerate Psalms among the 
Lessons; though they are there ordered to be sun^. 
So too we find St. Augustine q considering the Psalm 
as a Lesson : " We have heard the Apostle, the Psalm, 
and the Gospel ; all the Divine Lessons agree ;" and 
again, ''We have heard the first Lesson from the 
Apostle, then sun^ a Psalm; after this came the 
Lesson from the Gospel ; these three Lessons we will 
discourse upon.'' These passages exhibit the Psalms 
as used at once as a song and as a meditation ; 
exactly as I have supposed the six Psalms to have 
been in this Office, and the 119th in the Nocturns. 
And that these particular Psalms in the Greek Lauds 
were viewed in some degree in this light, we seem 
to have an indication in the rubric prefixed : — " Then 
we begin the six Psalms, listening with all silence and 
penitence*' It is on the whole highly probable that 
we have here the origin, both of the ante-lectional 
benedictions of the West, and, in a measure, of 
the position assigned to the Lections or Lessons 
themselves ; viz. in close conjunction and interweav- 
ing with the Psalms. 

The fixed Psalms for the Greek Mining Office are, 

' Vol. iu p. 57. " It appears therefore that the gradual** (i.e. Psalm 
after the Epistle) '* was ancientlj looked upon as a Lesson from Scrip- 
ture even when it was sung." 

' Serm. 165, 176, de Verb. Apost. 

I2 
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iii., xxxviii., Ixiii., Ixxxviii., ciii., cxliii. But before 
they were begun was said that verse of Psalm li., 
which became universal in the West as a versicle and 
response preceding the entire psalmody and service 
of the day : " Lord, Thou shalt open my lips, and 
my mouth shall shew forth Thy praise," (twice; 
St. Benedict has it thrice,) That it was derived to 
the West from the East we have this reason for 
believing, that its use in the Eastern Office is ac* 
counted for, not merely by its suitableness, but by its 
being closely connected with the penitential introduc- 
tion, founded upon Psalm li., which has just preceded. 
It is the link between the confession of unworthiness 
to praise, and the praise itself ; and in this Ught ac- 
cordingly it is to be viewed and used, where it occurs 
in our Western forms. It presupposes a penitential 
preface^ public or private, to have preceded the whole 
Office. And thus the introduction of such a preface 
into our Offices, at the Revision of them, is once 
more seen to be in thorough harmony with the arche- 
typal form, from which the whole West aUke has 
derived its daily services. 

The commentators on the Western versicle and 
response have devised, as usual, a variety of inge- 
nious reasons for their being thus prefixed to the 
Office. Thus, e. g. Durandus conceives that it is 
'* because at Compline, the night before, we shut our 
mouths, commending ourselves to God, whom there-r 
fore we now desire to open them''." " The Myrroure* 
admonishes its readers, more to the purpose, that this 
verse is only said at Matins, that is, the beginning of 
God's service, in token that the first opening of your 
lips should be to the praise of God, &c/' 

' Dur. Rat., V. iii._9. ' Transl. Sar. Psalt., in loc. 
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Similar ingenuity has been exercised to account for 
the singular number being used in the versicle, " O 
Lord, Thou shalt open my lips * ;*' and, which is still 
more remarkable, in the response, though made by the 
whole choir or people, " And my mouth shall," &c. 
It sets forth, we are told, " that the whole body of 
the faithful have but one body and one soul"" ;" or it 
is " in token that ye begin your praising and prayer 
in the name of holy Church, which is one and not 
many. For though there be many members, they 
make but one body^." These are no doubt excellent 
ex post facto reflections. But the same reasons would 
have required that the singular number -should be 
maintained throughout the Office. The true account 
of the matter is simply that the singular number was 
used in this place in the East; and that for two 
reasons, — partly because it is so in the 51st Psalm, 
which so pervades this part of the Office ; partly 
because it was to be said by some one person ap- 
pointed thereto, as appears by the rubric ^ : " Then 
we begin the six Psalms, listening with all silence 
and penitence ; and the appointed brother or hegu- 
men saith, * Glory to God,' &c. * Lord, open Thou 
my lips, and my mouth shall shew forth Thy praise.* '' 
It should be added that the plural adaptation, intro- 
duced at our Revision, has a warrant in the Saturday 
nocturn hymn of the Greek Church : " uncreated 
nature. Maker of all, open Thou our lips, that we may 
shew forth Thy praise," &c. 

As to the Hexapsalmus, or set of six Psalms, which 

^ ^'Domine, labia mea aperies. B. Et os meum axmunciabit lau- 
dem tuam." 

" Durand., ibid. * Myrroure, ibid. 

^ So Neale, p. 916. The Horologium (ed, 1738) does not specify 
by whom the yersicle is said. 
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follows this exordium, it is in various ways remark- 
able for the influence it has exercised on the structure 
and contents of the Western Offices. The number of 
the Psalms first calls for our attention. It was most 
religiously adopted by Benedict in the scheme of 
psalmody which he drew up for the monastic devo- 
tions of the West. Borrowing, as has been already 
remarked, the "two Nocturns'* of the Eastern noc- 
turnal Office, he placed six Psalms in each; thus 
making up at the same time the famous number 
of twelve Psalms, which was a ruling provision in 
all Western nocturnal (or matutinal) psalmody. The 
English and Roman uses, while resolving the two 
Nccturns into one (on ordinary days), retained the 
same number of twice six, or twelve Psalms, This, 
however, may rather have been in deference to the 
twelve Psalms of the Egyptian monastic use; of 
which hereafter. It is remarkable, that during the 
singing of the three last of the six Psalms in the 
Greek Office, twelve prayers are at the present day 
appointed to be said by the priest ; while in the 
Egyptian monastic scheme, as described by Cassian », 
each of the twelve Psalms was followed by a prayer 
said by him who led the Psalms ; — indications these 
of a widely spread regard for the number twelve in 
the East, and not in Egypt only, in connection with 
the nocturnal psalmody. 

The number of six Psalms* was also retained uni- 

' Instit., ii. 8. 

' The Sunday Lauds Psalms in the West were 93, 100, 63, 67, Bene- 
dicite, (Song of the Three Children), and 148—150, as one. The week- 
day (e.g. Monday's), 51 ; then 5, 63, Song of Isaiah, 148, 149, 150. The 
Benedictine, on Sundays, 67, 51, 118, 63, Benedicite, 148—150. On 
week-days, 67, (not antiphoned) ; then 51, three varying a camticle, 
148—150. 
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versally in the Western Morning Office or Lauds ; 
though the ritualists will have it that the number is 
fioe. On Sundays, the Pss. cxlviii. — cl. are to be 
reckoned, as they are always caUed^ one ; no doubt 
because they formed one group, under the name of 
aivoi, or Lauds, at the close of the Eastern Office. If 
these, on week-days, be accounted as three, the num- 
ber of Psalms is still six ; the 51st being viewed, as in 
the Greek Office, as preparatory. The canticle, it is 
agreed, in all cases counts as one. 

The grounds for the selection of the particular 
Psalms in the Greek Office are not difficult to dis- 
cern. Two of them, iiL and Ixiii., are, by their con- 
tents, morning Psalms \ and that as such they were 
appointed, appears from the choice made of a verse 
to be repeated at the end of each : " I laid me down 
and rose, up again," &c., and, " with my spirit within 
me will I seek Thee early," &c. These accordingly 
passed also into the Western Offices as early Psalms. 
The 3rd, as we have seen, prefaces, in the scheme 
of Benedict, the nocturnal psalmody of each day; 
while in the English and Roman uses it is included 
in the twelve Psalms of the first Nocturn on Sunday. 
The 63rd again, one of those mentioned by St. Basil, 
is universally made a Lauds Psalm in the West ; 
viz. on Sunday in the Benedictine, and every day in 
the other uses. Of the other four Eastern Psalms, one, 
the 103rd, is of thanksgiving character, and so allies 
itself with the two first mentioned ; while three are pro- 
foundly penitential, — xxxviii., Ixxxviii., andcxliii. Thus 
in these six Psalms there is a union, in equal parts, 
of thanksgiving and penitence ; which in fact is the 
characteristic of this Morning Office as a whole. The 
early Morning Office, or " Lauds" of the Western 
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Church, has always preserved this same character; 
beginning on week-days (and on Sundays also in the 
Benedictine scheme) with the great penitential Fsalm» 
the 51st ; the rest of the psalmody being, except on 
Sundays, in about equal proportions, jubilant and 
penitential^, just as it is in the Greek Office. 

I must not omit to observe, that we seem to have 
the earliest and simplest form of the antiphon, in 
the repetition at the end of each of these six Psalms 
of some verse or other of the Psalm itself. Grancolas, 
indeed ^ considers the Western antiphon to have 
originated with the short prayers said by the Egyp- 
tian monks after each Psalm. And it is not impro- 
bable that this usage may have influenced the form of 
the more freely constructed antiphons, taken from 
other parts of Scripture than the Psalms, or composed 
on purpose, and often taking the form of a short 
hymn *. But in its proper natm'e the antiphon would 
seem to be some part of the Psalm itself, so selected 
as to express, as far as may be, the leading character, 
or some salient feature of it. This is exactly the 
nature of the Greek antiphons before us, as may 
be seen in the specimen given above, in the case of 
Pss. iii. and Ixiii. The antiphon of these two Psalms 
is repeated twice, probably on account of their pecu- 

* In Eened. we have 67 and 61, one of each kind, fixed ; and in the 
successive days of the week, 5, 67, 66, 90, 92, 4 song of Moses, (to v. 22,) 
of one kind; and 36, 43, 64, 88, 76, 143, of the other. This is most 
probably the i*ationaIe of dividing the song ; the other half forms the 
Saturday canticle. In the Roman and English we have 67 (fixed), and 
on successive days, 6, 65, 90, 92, jubilant ; and 51 and 63 (both fixed), 
43, 143, penitential ; the proportions being less equal than in Bened. 

e Histoire du Breviaire, tom. i. p. 201. And see Neale. 

^ The English (Salisbury) Use had a somewhat peculiar, and not 
very commendable, metrical antiphon, for the Sundays in the Trinity 
half of the year. 
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liarly matutinal character. Of Pss. xxxviii. and ciii., 
the last verse is adopted ; of Pss. Ixxxviii. and cxliii., 
the first verse ®. Thus have we, in the brief compass 
of these six Psalms, specinxens of the leading varieties 
of antiphons in after-times in the West; the most 
usual, and apparently the most legitimate being, 
1, the last verse ; 2, the first verse ; 3, a verse from 
the body of the Psalm. Very often in the West 
the last verse is adopted, (apparently,) merely because 
it is such, and not from its fitness to express the mind 
of the Psalm. And when, as was the case in the 
principal services of psalmody, (the Nocturns or Ma- 
tins and the lesser hours,) several Psalms which 
happened to come in succession were followed by 
a single antiphon, it is plain that the alleged and 
legitimate purpose of the antiphon was fmstrated. 

It follows from hence that the rejection of the an- 
tiphons by the English Church in the 16th century, 
(in which* she was partly followed by the French in 
the 18th, 1726 — 1791,) was, as regards the ordinary 
psalmody, by no means the loss that it is often repre* 
sented to have been, if any at all. The antiphons 
had for the most part, on Sundays especially, when 
there was but one antiphon to every four Psalms, 
ceased altogether to discharge the office for which 
they were originally introduced. And to have pro- 
vided each Psalm with a strictly appropriate antiphon 
(setting aside the complexity of the system) would, 
however plausible it may sound, be in a great 
many instances absolutely impossible ; the contents of 



" St. Benedict's antiphons for Pss. 63, 88, 103, 143, axe nearly the 
same, and quite in the same spirit, as the Qreek ones. Ps. 88 also re^ 
tains its place as a morning Psalm in Brev. Paris. (Sat. Prime). On 
the removal of antiphons in the reformed Parisian and other French 
Br^yiwriei, see Eecleiiastic, Jan. 1847 and 1854. 
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many Psalms being so varied. Nor, even if possible, 
would it be desirable. The freedom, fulness, and 
infinite variety of play, of which the Psalms are capa- 
ble, and which they inevitably assume in the mind of 
the fairly informed member of the Church, — all this 
is surely most undesirably straitened and cramped by 
the imposition, in the shape of an antiphon, of one 
fixed and invariable sense. 

The Western Church has, however, in another re- 
spect, developed with great beauty and power the 
simple antiphon idea of the East. Of the Psalms be- 
fore us, two more especially are so antiphoned as to 
bring out their application to the morning hour ; the 
rest, though expressive of the penitential aspect of the 
returning daylight, have more of the nature of a choral 
repetition or burden, consisting of the first or last 
verse. Following this hint, then, the Western Church 
has devised a vast variety of antiphons, according to 
the season or day ; by means of which the key-note of 
the season, &c., was sounded, or intended to be so, at 
intervals during the psalmody. This was unquestion- 
ably a powerful instrument for imparting distinctness 
of expression to the Psalms. It reminded the wor- 
shipper, from time to time, what colour his devotions 
might fitly derive from the associations of particular 
seasons ; it taught him what kind of instruction to be 
then more especially on the watch for in the Psalms. 
It is at such times that the absence of antiphons is 
felt to be a loss. Whether they could, consistently 
with congregational use of the Psalms, have been re- 
tained in our Offices at some special seasons, I do not 
undertake to determine. But were any of the methods 
of service, which were laid aside at our Revision, to be 
selected for restoration, I conceive that the antiphons, 
with this restricted application to special seasons and 
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to Festivals, would possess a weighty claim to the 
Church's consideration. A single autiphon, fixed for 
the season, and said before and after the entire psal* 
mody of each day, would involve comparatively little 
complexity, and would greatly help to sustain the 
character of such seasons as Christmas, Lent, and 
Easter : during the last of which indeed, such a single 
antiphon was used. 

It would carry us too far from our proper subject, 
were I to attempt to give the reader a detailed con- 
ception of the remainder of the existing Greek OflSce, 
which, after the recitation of the six Psalms, becomes 
exceedingly complicated. I shall only observe, there- 
fore, upon the singing of the Psalms in course, which 
follows soon after, that the number of Psalms used is 
even greater than in the West ; about fourteen on an 
average, at ordinary times, and sometimes as many as 
twenty-six at special seasons : the Psalter being gene- 
rally sung through once, and sometimes twice, in the 
week'. The morning psalmody for each day falls 
under two great divisions,, called CatAisniafa, (a third 
is added at special seasons) ; after each one of which 
three short hymns (or stanzas, rather) are sung, toge- 
ther with a " Glory,'' and a single line or verse from 
the preceding set of Psalms^. Each of these large 
divisions, again, is subdivided into three, (called sta- 
sets,) with the " Glory" alone at the end of each. Now 
here we seem to have the exact prototype of the 

' The West preserved an almost solitary specimen of this multitudi- 
nous psalmody, in the eighteen Sunday Psalms of the Roman and Eng- 
lish Matins ; the Church of Milan had on occasion as many as six- 
teen ; yiz. on alternate Mondays : vide Bona, p. 899. The Church of 
Tours anciently had from fourteen to thirty Psalms at Matins in the 
winter season. 

t Neale, p. 918. Paracletice in loc. 
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Western mode of treating the continuous psalmody, 
on Sundays and Festivals- more especially ; just as 
the hexapsalmus furnished the type of the manner of 
antiphoning single Psalms. For both the Roman and 
English uses^ divide the Sunday or Festival psalmody 
into three large portions (called Noctums) ; at the end 
of each of which is, 1, a " Glory ^;'' 2, an antiphon, 
generally a single verse from the preceding set of 
Psalms ; 8, a short hymn, consisting of a verse and 
response. Moreover, the first Noctum on Sundays is 
subdivided into three sections, having in the English 
use the " Glory'* at the end of each ; not, as in the 
Roman, at the end of each Psalm. Both uses add an 
antiphon at the end of the subdivisions. On week- 
days, when there is but one Noctum, or large portion 
of Psalms, sung, its termination is of the same kind 
as that of each Sunday Noctum. The Eastern stanzas 
are adapted by their contents to a different topic on 
each day of the week ; e. g. on Sundays the Resurrec- 
tion, on Wednesdays and Fridays the Cross, &c. ; a 
refinement which the West has not followed ; but its 
verses and responses vary with the season instead. 

The canticles, which follow, (only preceded by 
Ps. li.,) are nearly the same as were used in the 
West: the songs, viz., of Moses, (Exod. xv., Deut. 
xxxii.), of Hannah, Habakkuk, and Isaiah, (ch. xxvi.), 
the prayer of Jonah, and half the Benedicite, on the 
successive days of the week ; besides the fixed Mag- 
nificat and Benedictus, reckoned as one. The West 
has substituted the song of Hezekiah for Jonah's 

** For specimens of the Western Psalm and lection system, see Tr. 
Sar. Psalt. ; Leslie's Portifor. Sar. ; Tract. 75 ; Bennett's Principles of 
the Prayer-book, Serm. 4 ; Procter's Rationale, p. 165. 

* In the Spanish Church the '^ Qlory" followed the responsory, &c., 
as it did in the East. IV. Concil. Tolet., c. zvi. ; Bingh., vol. iy. p. 424. 
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prayer, and changed the appropriation of the other 
canticles to the several days. The appearance of 
the Magnificat among the momiNff canticles will be 
thought singular. But it is remarkable that the 
earliest trace we have of it in the West is in the Lauds 
Office of the Church of Aries, where it was ordered to 
be used by a canon of Caesarius^ circ. 506, probably 
after the model of the East, introduced by Cassian a 
century before. In the Armenian Church, however, 
it was used at Compline^ the last evening service, as 
well as at Lauds ; and it was thus, perhaps, that it 
found its way into the Western Vespers. 

The canticles are accompanied by a certain series 
of hymns, called odes, generally nine in number, sepa- 
rated into three groups by a short litany after the 
third and sixth ; but only three in the period of the 
year which precedes Easter. I mention this here, 
because there is considerable appearance of the Zee- 
Hon or Lesson system of the West, as regards Festivals 
more especially, having originated in a measure with 
this part of the Greek Office. These odes were, it 
appears, called lections by the Greek monks of the 
order of St. Basil settled near Tusculum, a few miles 
from Rome^ ; probably because the account, or legend ^ 
of any saint or martyr commemorated was read after 
the sixth ode; though indeed the odes themselves 
were often recitative or narrative. Now it is at least 
remarkable that the Western classification of Festivals 
was into feasts of nine or of three lections^ the nine 
being also divided, with the Psalms which they ac- 

J Mabillon, Curs. Gal., p. 406. 

^ Bona, p. 909. It is not used in Lent at Milan. 

1 Bona, p. 906. " Sequuntur deinde lectionea currentis diei, quas 
Tocant canones, et constant novem lectionibus ; qunlibet autem ieotio 
vocatur ode.'* 
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companied, into three groups, and the number of 
three lections being more peculiarly the festival usage 
of a particular season"*, viz. Easter. Again, before 
the ninth (or the third, if there were but three) of the 
Eastern odes, or lections, the Magnificat was said, 
and after it a hymn closely resembling, as far as it 
goes, the De Deum° : " For Thee all the powers of the 
heavens praise ; and to Thee, &c. Holy is the Lord 
our God; Holy, &c. Our God reigneth over all." 
Now the Te Deum was, as a general rule, the re- 
sponse** to the ninth lection (or to the third, if there 
were but three) on Sundays and Festivals in the West. 
There are other points which complete the identifi- 
cation of the festival lection system of the West with 
the " odes" of the East. The lections or readings of 
the former are really subordinate, just as in the East, 
to the musical part of the scheme. For while the 
responsories, with their versicles, sung at the end of 
each lection, are fixed, the lection (on Sundays at 
least) might vary^ in length, and did vary in diflerent 
editions of the Offices. In the English use the series 
of responses was called a historia ; and by this historia, 
— not by the lections, which were quite subordinate, 
— was the character of the week or day determined**. 

" The Eastern idea herein was to diminish the praise of a mournful 
season ; the Western, to reduce the labour of a festal one. 

' Compare Noctums Office, supra, p. 66. And see note. 

* The English use substituted it for the repetition of the ninth re- 
sponse; the Roman for the>esponse itself. The Bened. had twelve 
lessons on Sundays and great festivals, with the Te Deum as the in- 
variable response. 

' Gomp. Sar. rubric in some MSS., "Then let the clerk, (clerictis,) 
when enough at his discretion has been read," &c. Arl. MS. Transl. Sar. 
Psalt., p. 48. 

' e.g. Sar. Brev. Pica de Bom. i. Adv.: "Litera dom. A. Tertia 
Decemb. tota cantetur historia aspiciens ;" i. e. " Let the whole of the 
nine lection responses set down for 1 S. in Advent, (the first of which 
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In shorty when we examine the Western lection 
system, we find that it too was in reality a series of 
nine or three " odes" or singings, with a certain ac- 
companiment of lections or reading. And these " lee- 
tions," on saints' days, were not from Scripture at all. 
Those connected with the first six responsories were 
the life or record of the saint commemorated, (just as 
the legends in the Greek Office are connected with 
the sixth ode,) while the remaining three were parts 
of a homily on the Gospel for the day. The charac- 
teristic difference between the East and West in the 
matter was this ; that in the West the Psalms were in- 
terwoven with the lection or ode system, each group 
in the scheme consisting of three Psalms and three 
odes, with their lections; and that the lections on 
ordinary days, and partly on Sundays, were from holy 
Scripture. But these peculiarities, too, were probably 
of Eastern importation. There is a well-known canon 
of the Coimcil of Laodicea (held circ. 360), which 
enjoins that " the Psalms should not be sung uninter- 
ruptedly ; but that after each Psalm (or singing', 
rather) there should be reading'' It is difficult, and 
even impossible, to reconcile this with the ancient 
practice of the East generally ; there being, I believe, 
no other trace in Eastern antiquity of this alterna- 
tion of Psalms* with Scripture lessons. It has indeed 

• 

began with the word aspiciens,) be sung through." These are the fa- 
mous " rules called the Pie," Vid. Procter's Rationale, Leslie's Por- 
tiforium, &c. 

' hh. fi4<rov KaiBt tKoarov ^oKixlv, That the reading was meant to come, 
not between each Psalm, but each set of Psalms, is probable, because 
the design of the canon was to relieve the tediouaness of the prolonged 
psalmody. 

• St. Augustine (ap. Bingham, vol. iv. p. 423) is only speaking of the 
one Psalm used at the Communion Service,. 
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been explained* of the division of the psalmody into 
Cathismata, as above, by means of a hymn sung at 
the end of each, which might jDerA^p* be called " read- 
ing." But certainly, of Scripture being read at those 
pauses we have no Eastern example. Now though 
this particular canon does not prescribe of what kind 
the reading should be, the 59th of the same Council* 
forbids any other books than the Scriptures to be read 
in the church. It seems necessary, therefore, to sup- 
pose that this canon never came into force in the 
East beyond the exarchate of Ephesus, in which Lao- 
dicea was situated ; and Mr. Palmer* has shewn that 
other provisions of this Laodicean Council bore refer- 
ence to that district alone. The Church of Lyons, 
however, which the same writer proves to have de- 
rived its ritual from Ephesus, had by the year 499, 
and probably much earlier, adopted a scheme of lec- 
tions in full accordance with these two Laodicean 
canons. For in an extant account^ of the night- 
service preceding a Synod held in that year at Lyons, 
against the Arians, we find that there was (no doubt 
after the first set of Psalms^) a lesson from Moses, 
then Psalms sung, then a lesson from the prophets, 
then Psalms again, then a gospel; after which no 
more Psalms, but an epistle at some later period, pro- 
bably in the Communion Office. Here then seems to 
be the earliest recorded instance of the alternation of 
Psalms with Scripture. It seems, too, that three sets 
of Psalms were sung, each followed by a lection, 

• Balsamon, ap. Neale, p. 855. • Mabillon, Curs. Gal., p. 400. 

« Diss. Prim. Lit., sect. v. ^ Mabillon, Curs. Gal., p. 399. 

' Mabillon, without reason, supposes the lesson to have come first. 
But Grancolas (Hist. Brev., i. p. 55.) says : " Dans le premier (Noc- 
turne) on disoit des Pseaumes, et on lisoit de Mo'ise," &c. But he in- 
correctly places a fourth set of Psalms before the epistle.^ 
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(which may or may not have been in three parts, and 
accompanied by responses). Now this is exactly what 
would result from adopting, together with the general 
Eastern custom of dividing the psalmody of the day 
into three staseia or parts, the Laodicean peculiarity 
of inserting Lessons of Scripture at the intervals. The 
Roman and Enghsh use, again, would result from 
combining the Lyonnese model with the Eastern 
ode scheme. I do not mean that it was necessa^ 
rUy through these channels (scil. the Ephesine and 
Gallican rituals) that the Western Psalm and lection 
system was perfected ; but in some such way it pro- 
bably did originate. And hence descended to the 
EngUsh Church of the present day her still com- 
pound, though no longer involved system of Psalms, 
Lessons, and responsive canticles, woven together into 
one complex act of praise and meditation ; an act 
that meditates still as it praises, and as it meditates, 
adores. 

The Ainoiy or three last Psalms of the Psalter, cele- 
brating (like the Benedicite, framed upon them) the 
praises of God in the name of all creation, are in a man- 
ner the crowning feature of the Eastern Morning Office. 
These Psalms are an invariable feature in the Western 
Lauds Office, which indeed derives its name from 
them ; and they enjoy the peculiar distinct-ion of 
being reckoned as one Psalm*, the "Laudate Do- 
minum de coelis.*' The rest of the Greek Office, on 
ordinary days, consists of various short hymns, doxo- 
logies, and supplications. Of the various enrichments 
and amplifications which it receives on Sundays and 
Festivals, I have, for the most part, forborne to speak. 

* So in the East the characteristic Psalms, cxli., cxlil., sung at Ves- 
pers, are reckoned as one piece, the K^pic MKpd^a. 

K 
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The most important, to us, of these additions, is per- 
haps the " Morning Gospel,'* as it was called ; not the 
same as afterwards followed at the Holy Communion. 
It was hence, probably, that on Sundays and Festivals 
in the West the GospeP for the day, or the beginning 
of it, was read at Matins, with three lections out of a 
homily upon it. 

Such then is the great Morning Office of the East ; 
perhaps the most magnificent and most finely-con- 
ceived Office of ordinary worship which the Church 
has ever possessed. Owing to the embodiment in it 
(instead of in the Nocturns, as in the West) of the 
continuous psalmody, and, in a rudimentary form, of 
the lection system also, — as well as of the fixed and 
characteristic hexapsalmus, canticles, and lauds, — it 
exhibits a fulness and variety of contents to which 
the West at least can shew nothing comparable. It 
was doubtless well, and apparently even more true to 
the primitive ideal, than the present Eastern arrange- 
ment, to incorporate the mass of the psalmody with the 
Nocturns, as the Western framers did ; for such seems 
to have been, even in St. Basil's time, the theory of 
the Offices. But the majestic ideal of the Eastern 
Daybreak Office was by that removal seriously marred 
and impaired. As it now stands, and probably has 
stood from an early period, it might well furnish the 
theme of a great oratorio. We have seen how,'(p. Ill) 
commencing with a brief prelude of praise, it presently 
subsides into the notes of profoundest penitential pre- 
paration. In the hexapsalmus the two elements of 
praise and penitence strive in finely-adjusted propor- 
tions for the mastery; and the same conflict is dis- 

* In Reg. S. Bened. the entire €k>spel was read, and four lections 
from a homily upon it. 
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cemible still, by the constitution of the Psalter itself, 
in the tide of continuous psalmody which follows. In 
the Blst Psalm — the penitential burst of confession 
prompted by the breaking forth of dawn — the sorrow- 
ful element obtains for a brief space the ascendancy ; 
but it is immediately succeeded by the " songs'' and 
" lauds/' in which God's six days' work, once made 
and marred, is acknowledged as created anew by the 
Resurrection of Christ at the early morning hour : and 
thus the voice of a world redeemed to God rises at last 
in one chorus of unwavering and triumphant jubilation. 

In endeavouring to form a judgment of the degree 
of antiquity which this Office, after deducting from it 
the confessedly later hymnal developments, can daim, 
we may observe, first, that with one or two excep- 
tions^ it is wanting in those close affinities with the 
Jewish Services which seem to stamp a primitive 
character on the Nocturnal Office in its actually exist- 
ing form. On this account, I conceive that Office to 
be the oldest organized daily service in the world ; a 
view which, if correct, greatly heightens the interest 
of those resemblances which we have detected between 
it and the existing English Daily Office ;-*-only we must 
bear in mind that it was followed by a large addition 
of psalmody, to which we have nothing parallel. 

But the Greek Morning Office also bears positive 
marks, besides this negative one, of a somewhat later 
origination. The precise and studied arrangements 
of the six Psalms ; of the twelve prayers accompanying 
them ; of the two sets of threefold groups of Psalms 
sung in course; of the nine canticles, and the nine 
odes framed with reference to them*'; all have a 

e *< To a certain degree the character of the Canticles," respectively, 
^ is impressed on all the Oides." Neale, p. 834, note. 

k2 
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highly artificial appearance. The gerrriy indeed, of 
some of these numerical dispositions may be discerned 
in the Jewish services : it is the full elaboration of 
them that discriminates this office from the nocturnal ; 
which itself had the characteristically Jewish numbers 
of twelve and foriy Kyrie eleisons *. The selection 
of the number six seems to hate been suggested by 
that of the days employed in the Creation ; to which 
event the Office in various other ways refers. For not 
only are the Benedicite and the three Lauds Psalms 
evidently appointed as summing up the praise of all 
created things, but the entire service varies with the 
day of the week^ whereas the Nocturn OflBce is fixed 
except as to Saturday and Sunday. Besides which, 
the Psalms said in course, the hymns sung between 
the larger divisions of them, and the canticle, all 
change with the day, in a weekly cycle ; as the single 
selected Psalm of the Jewish Temple Office, and per- 
haps other features of it, did. The twelve prayers 
might refer to the twelve hours of the day, as the 
ritualists tell us the twelve Eastern Kyries and the 
twelve Western Psalms do*. The nine canticles, 
and again the nine odes, divided into three groups of 
three, probably symbolised the Holy Trinity', or the 
nine orders of angels *. Now all this, though it may 
very well have arisen in extremely early times, (St. Basil 
perhaps alludes to the antiphons of the hexapsalmus,) 
yet bespeaks the second rather than the &st age, — 
the secondary than the primary stage of formation, — of 
the Church's ritual. We seem to detect in it the first 

* Supr., p. 66. 

• Neale, p. 895, b ; Durand., v. 3, 27. 
' So Zonaras, ap. Neale, p. 833. 

» Vide Bp. Andrewes' Devotions, 2nd Day, ad fin. ; Neale, p. 469. 
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stirrings of a more ambitious and more systematizing 
spirit of development than that of apostolic days, when 
the constituents of the Temple or Synagogue Services 
sufficed, with comparatively little adaptation to Chris- 
tian ideas, for the purposes of ordinary worship. We 
may perhaps discern the more organized Morning 
Office in the process of formation in the days of Ter- 
tullian (circ. 200) : for he speaks with commendation of 
those persons or congregations who shewed more than 
the ordinary diligence and zeal in their prayers, — evi- 
dently, from the context, Church prayers, — ^in that 
they wound them up with the " Hallelujah,'' or with* 
Psalms of that kind ; i.e. jubilant Psalms, such as the 
Lauds, singing them responsively **. 



SECTION VII. 



" It shall come to pass, that at evening-time it shall be light." 



The simpler Evening or Vespers Office of the East 
may be dismissed with a less extended notice. Yet in 
one respect it possesses surpassing interest, viz. as the 
only one of the Eastern Daily Offices which, in its 
ordinary form, stands in an avowed relation to thef 
Eucharist. Its contents are as follows : — 

Easteek Vespebs. 

Introduction, as far as to \ gg gg 

The Invitatorjr, inclusive, j ' ^' ^ ' 

^ De Oratione, c. 27, ed. Routh. Similar views as to the compara- 
tive date of this Office will be found in a note extracted from " Palmer's 
Dissertations on the Eastern Communion.'* 
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Padm civ. (The " Prefatory Psalm.") 

Seven Prayers (meanwhile) " of the lighting of lamps." 

« Glory," *c. Alleluia, (twice). 

Litany. 

Psahns (usually about seven) in course, in three parts. 

*^ QloTj" at end of each part. 

Pss. cxlL, czlii., as one, 

with Ps. cxxx. interwoven. 

Ps. crvii. ; Ps. cxxii. (set as a hymn). 

"Prayer of Entrance," (viz. of the G-ospels). 

The " Entrance." " Wisdom : Stand up." 

Evening Hymn to Christ as " Light." 

The Prokeimenon (i.e. summary of the Epistle). 

Litercession. 

Litany and Prayers, for protection, Ac. 

Prayer of bowing down the head. 

« Glory be," Ac. 

Canticle, " Nunc Dimittis." 

Trisagion, " Holy Trinity," Ac. 

Our Father. 

Thanksgiving for redemption (vide Noctums, supr. p. 66). 

Dismissal. 

It will be seen that tliis Service reflects in minia- 
ture the features of the conjoint Nocturns and Morning 
Office, (pp. 65 and 111) only with such characteristic 
variations as serve to adapt it to the evening idea. 
The full penitential introduction and Invitatory, fol- 
lowed by a selected Psalm (civ.) of some length, and 
a second group of fixed Psalms further on, one of 
which (cxxiii., '*To Thee lift I up mine eyes,") is 
a " song of degrees," — all remind us of the Noctums 
scheme. As for the continuous psalmody, St. Basil 
would probably have reckoned it a Nocturns fea- 
ture ; the subsequent ages a matutinal one. But the 
parallel, on the whole, lies rather between the Vespers 
and the Morning Office ; the Invitatory being here at 
once followed by a Psalm of praise, (as there by Pss. 
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XX., xxi. ;) during which, as during the hexapsalmus, 
is said a fixed number of prayers (seven), having 
reference to the light, and to the succession of night 
and day. Here too the number of fixed Psalms 
in one group (four or five) comes nearer to that 
of the Morning Office; for in the nocturns there 
were but two fixed Psalms in a group. But the 
capital feature of the resemblance lies in this : that as 
the Morning Office leads up through a finely-varied 
series of plaintive and jubilant psalmody to the natural 
dawn, considered as the memorial of the Creation and 
of Christ's Resurrection ; so does the Evening Office, 
through a similar progression, to the bringing in 
of artificial light at the close of day ; — the type 
and the remembrancer of the coming in of the True 
Light, "not of this world S'* in the world's eventide, 
and of His giving Himself, also at the evening hour, 
for its salvation. Hence, after the chequered rise and 
fall of praise and penitence has subsided into the 
deeply penitential Psalm cxxx., " Out of the deep,*' — 
as it did into the 51st in the Morning Office, — it cul- 
minates once more in the Psalm of praise of all na- 
tions (cxvii.), and in a hymn consisting of the words 
of Psalm cxxiii., "Unto Thee lift I up mine eyes," 
expressive of the profoundest expectation. Then with 
a suitable prayer takes place the " entrance" (a feature 
in the Eastern Communion Offices) as of the Gospels, 
considered as enshrining Christ Himself. Then after 
an exhortation to the acknowledgment and hearing of 
Him as present, (" Wisdom : Stand up,") bursts forth 
the triumphant " Hymn of the Evening Light," — the 
Lauds of eventide, — at once giving thanks for the gift 

» St. John viiL 23. Comp. i. 4, 6, 9. 
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of artificial lig^, and pniinng the True '' Ligbt that 
shineth in darkness/' '' in Whom is life, and the life 
is the Light of men/' 

"" JToyfal Light of the holj g^orj of the immivtaa Fstiier, tiie 
hesrenljy the holj, the b lca s cd , Jxsu Ckkut ; we, bmng eome 
to the setting of the smiy and beholding theerening light, prmiae^ 
God, Father, Son, and Hoi j Ghost. It is meet at all times 
that Thou shoiildst be hymned with an^ieioos roioes. Son of 
Gody Girer of life ; wherefore the world g^rifieth Thee." 

Then is read the proieimenan, or sammaiy of the 
Epistle. A litany of intercession follows, and a prayer 
'' of bowing down the head/' like those which in the 
East follow encharistic consecration. Finally, the 
Nunc Dimittis, the Lord's Prayer, thanksgiving for 
redemption by Christ, and dismissal benediction. 

The points in which the Western Evening Office (or 
Vespers) has taken the Eastern as its model, are for 
the most part sufficiently obvious. There is the same 
acknowledgment of this as being the second great 
Office in point of importance in the twenty-four 
hours^ answering to the conjoint Nocturns and Lauds. 
Like Nocturns, it has a fixed number of Psalms, said 
continuously, and in about the Eastern proportion to 
those of Nocturns. Like Lauds, again, it has a can- 
ticle, collect, and preces. The number of Psalms read 
continuously was in general Jive; in St. Benedict's 
scheme, /(?z^. This difference probably resulted from 
reckoning or not reckoning the fifth Psalm (cxxiii.) 
in the Eastern scheme ; it being, in fact, sung as a 
hymn in two parts" : or from counting Pss. cxli., cxlii., 

^ Ilorolog., Ifivodfity I but St. Basil, alyovfi€V» 

' DuranduSi in loc. 

■ DuranduB (in Adv. yi. 2, 15) suggests various mystic reasons for 
the distinction between the monastic and the secular practice in this 
matter. 
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as two or as one. The memory of the selected Psalms 
ill the Greek Office also sm-vived in different ways in 
the Latin Church. Thus the verse for the sake of 
which Ps. cxli. was evidently chosen, ("Let my 
prayer be set forth as incense, &c. . . . an evening 
sacrifice,") furnishes the West with a verse and re- 
sponse at Vespers" nearly all the year round, at which 
incense** was used, as in the East. Again, the Roman 
and the English uses have adopted each a Psalm from 
this Office into their Lauds as an occasional feature, 
(the English into Compline also,) viz. cxxx. and cxxiii. 
But above all, the strongly characteristic j»ro^^e/;i^o;i 
was preserved in the West, in the singular feature 
called the " Capitulum." There can, I conceive, be 
no doubt that such is the account to be given of the 
" short chapter,'' (as it is sometimes rather incorrectly 
called,) which peculiarly characterized the Western 
Vespers, though it was also introduced in the Lauds 
and other " hours." It is evidently not a mere text 
selected at random. In its proper nature it is nothing 
else than the headingy or commencement, by way of a 
summary"^, of the Epistle for the day. Accordingly, 
on the eve and in the evening of all the more notable 
Sundays and Festivals, it consisted of the first few 
lines of the Epistle. For ordinary Sundays and week- 
days a fixed Capitulum was used. Now this is closely 
parallel to the Eastern usage. On Sundays and Fes- 
tivals the prokeimenon (said at Lauds, however,) was 

■ Brev. Rom. Sar. ad Vesp. Dom. et Fer. 

• Burand. in Vesp., sect. 3 ; Goar, p. 3. 

' Bona : " The short reading from Scripture called by some collectio, 
lectiunculai or versictUus, by St. Benedict lectio, is universally known 
as the Capitulum, The reason of the name is that the capitula are 
generally brief summaries of the Epistles in the Communion Office. 
The diminutive form refers to its brevity." Psalmod. xvi. 16. 
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the fane ""mmmarf* it wai prefixed to tke Epistle 
at the Co miminifi iL On week-dsys tke Veipen ^ro- 
keimemm (there was none at Lands) was a fixed, or 
father af b itiar j r one, yarying only with the dajs of the 
week. The West, therefore, caihed out in &e Vespers 
Office itieif, jost as the East did at Lands, the idea of 
whidi the prokeimenom contained the germ ; Tix. that 
of ffnytdiDg, so to speak, Iht mind of the conmt «i- 
eharistic £[H5tk upcm the preceding wdinaij Ofl&ses. 

It maj be objected that the two things are different: 
that the Eastern feature k a Terse from the Fsabns, 
with another re^KHiding to it ; the Western, a pwtion 
of apostolic Smptnre. Bat we have abeady seen that 
the lection system of the Western Noctoms is ippa- 
rently to be identified with, and derired frnn, the 
KMtem Odes. And just so it is here. Hie paraDd 
is complete. The Capitolam was, after all, bat a 
Miigle feature in connection with a comjdex piece oi 
nmfpng. In Eogland it was followed (when it was a 
(t^niDe Capitalom from the Epistle) by a responsory, 
irxactly as the Noctom lections were ; and, in all uses, 
iry a hymn, a verse and response, (generally one based 
nfxm Fsalm cxli., " Let my evening prayer ascend," 
kc.) It results, therefore, that the Western Capitu- 
Iiim was properly, like the Eastern prokeimenon, an 
exf)e<lient for forecasting the Epistle for the Sunday 
or tlie Festival, by introducing a summary of it into 
the previous ordinary Service : which was in one case 
a fniitable musical composition, generally from the 
Vnahm ; in the other, the first few lines of the Epistle, 
followed by such a composition. 

It may be said, however^ that if any part of the 

' So Palmer, Orig. Lit., II. iv. 4 ; Neale, p. 406. 
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Western ritual corresponds with or represents the pro- 
ieimenon, it is the gradual; for this is a verse from the 
Psalms adapted to the Epistle, only following instead 
of preceding it : and Mr. Palmer thinks it may have 
been removed thither from its original position, before 
the Epistle. Nor is it at all improbable that the 
gradual may have been suggested by the prokeimenon, 
with which it has so much in common. But it lacks, 
after all, the peculiar characteristic of the latter; 
which is its serving as a link between the eucharistic 
and the preceding ordinary Office. The gradual was 
never so used; the Capitulum was: with its verse 
and response, it discharged the precise function of 
the prokeimenon. 

It does not seem difficult to discern how it was 
that the Epistle more particularly came to be thus 
projected upon the ordinary weekly Offices of the 
Church, probably even in primitive times. The 
Epistles were from the first, and by the express 
tenor of some of them, designed to be recited in the 
churches'. And they would in the first instance be 
read, not exactly as Scripture, but as the living voice 
of apostolic authority and teaching. It is probable 
that as such they obtained a place in the Communion 
Office at an earlier period than the Gospels did; 
which may be the reason of the Epistle's universally 
taking the precedence. In the very earliest times, 
then, when as yet there were no Gospels to read, or 
the custom of reading them had not come in, the 
Epistle would be the only kind of " Scripture of the 
New Testament" which the Eucharistic Office had to 
lend to the ordinary Services. And the fact of our 
finding the Epistle, and nothing else, constantly com- 

' Col. iy. 16 ; 1 Thess. v. 27. 
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*r^. ratcc. .u:l: ::a: '» .a :he eveniiig hour, whidi 
'■» jnoiiuveiv ;NKvi:iLcu 'rxth the Eucharist, seems 
'p ' irr.isD. .1 >crtni^ vor^umption in behalf of the pri- 
.i:r.T^ uue I ac -\:^ii3jc *£a^em Vespers". 

7::^ ixi:::*u ».\;uri:!i .u 'ae Revisiou nominalljr and 

1 :r:a .i'lvuxi :;c ';::;:, n^ut uicogfther; — a serious 

>^ jidetxi, lau tot .:ic .^nticipie of it been essen- 

■-. T rr^jkiiieii. uui ii /:ie .r^ptct largely developed. 

/ .'i- -5 TO :iic »r\ii:iurv Cat^uuiuin. The principle of 

' 'rurr THs, 'iiixi At .^v'Jiiig the apostolic teaching 

.^ -.i*?rir> ?i :;io *;:;H5St:c$ >uoiud be in some way 

\^M£Li beture ::ie lumd . .uid >o a touching memory 

/rp<*^--eti, not ot tiiac vni"v>. ^^uc oi the original ev^i- 

.^1 Ir.stirurion, ;ukI tui:c oi .-trlcbmtion, of the Eu- 

-^hj^r.-r. And ^uhmv :uvir wa* a tnuiitional habit, 

v.^t]r dear :o clu* riiiuYlu uu»re raithiuUy developed, 

*S;jn Trhen the suiijlo :uid ;umo$c unvarying verse 

V^r^ I iincle Kpistle wus vAiuiuded into the reading 

^* j*r7e in :he Kvomua; OrtivY. riirice in the year, of 

^ K \ 

> .^ o^rhaos :4> be rt^cn^ttod tliac the Capitulum, in 

y- ^r^r^^r ^nd FesriviU iisihyC. >^n;> not retained in 

<^ /A-!-'0*-j ->f our OtRa^. Its >uliu\ as impressing 

. - .v> ..-^. ^^ ^n^icipatiou, tho tuuid oi the next day's 

'/r,*"*>, .» ^^r>!fierable; nor dot^s ic appear but that 

• Ar ,'*/-r'***';Tir 'TiTctraistance. rha: :li^ ixo^i >««klT Capitulum 
• '/•,'.'>>, /[n^il^h CTnTch was rwrw 5 oi *2 Thes*. iiL \,'^Tho 
. ' • ; ■'.."/*. ^//jr ,'.'*« ft* .nw 'he lore of V-kni* sujtd into th« patient 
'... / r.- ^r.r'*»: /', fr^r, vt ',» jencraUr ikouutcvsL ihij £pisde» to the 
'v.!<»'.t '•'.r'; ^h** **r!!^t vrricten ot* 3Uiv» jiuU th^v were speciallj 
'..♦J' " ^t /, '/; /'^at/f .n th^ Canrch. I ni<f»« v, 4T ; vvmp. 2 Theak iiL 
I /^ A '.'I ,*, .^ *t .-Mirt '^/iiceivable that «h<> habit> a* M lira formed, 
'.? '. . ' '^,rnrf.frfy,7n.'Kir^\j fulfilling i\k<d mKviiv^iio ^yuucuoa mt the onU- 
.-..•/ 'fT/./.'/^ ^',^.'4/!/f '•/•r*r from St. Paur* tHvv»u»ai? Church of Ephesus 
'■, '';.»i\ :»'.'! //, r^it/rh^A oar shores, Tho wi'mi^ \»f ^ Thc«s. iiL occurs 
.r, r},^ R^'.yc.f'. P'.'.m* as "a short lectiivu,'* 
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it might, no less than the Collect, have survived with- 
out involving much of that complexity, their dread of 
which our Revisers sometimes carried to excess. Hap- 
pily, in the Collect itself, such anticipative reference is 
in almost all cases, though less distinctly, involved. 
And in one respect our Revision has, accidentally, 
perhaps, but most effectively, restored a feature of this 
part of the ancient Greek Vespers to its original posi- 
tion and function. The Nunc Dimittis had a peculiar 
fitness in that Office, coming as it did after the cele- 
bration of the Tnie Light, and the reading of the 
summary of the Epistle, and so giving thanks for the 
" Light to lighten the Gentiles.'* It was with some 
disadvantage, therefore, that it was allotted to Com- 
pline in the Western schemes ; and with propor- 
tionate fitness that it was made to succeed, with us, 
the eventide reading of the Epistles. 

The origin of the Western Collect *, to which 
allusion has just been made, may be traced with 
almost equal certainty to the Eastern formularies. In 
the sense in which I now speak of it, it may be de- 
fined as a prayer for some grace or blessing in con- 
nection with the Epistle or Gospel for the day, or 
with both of them. But it is a further peculiarity of 
the Collect, that it is transferable, or communicable 
rather, to the ordinary Office of the day, including 
the eve. Now the principle of this kind of prayer, 
and of this particular application of it, may not only 
be clearly discerned in the Eastern ritual, but is 
there carried out with much greater fulness than in 

* Mr. Palmer says, " If I were to hazard a conjecture on the origin 
of Collects, I should say that they were introduced from Alexandria," 
i. e. from its liturgy, (I. iii.) This may account for the Collect for the 
king, &c. ; but of the Collect proper no Eastern Communion Office 
contains any trace. 
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the West. It is true that in their Communion Office 
the Orientals use no such prayer. The current and 
variable Epistle and Grospel are not allowed to colour 
the Eucharistic rite by being made the basis of a 
prayer introduced into it, but only by means of the 
prokeimenon hymn epitomizing the Epistle. The 
Gospel, the principal lection of the Office, is thus de- 
prived of a function which we of the West expect to 
see it exercising almost as a matter of course, and as 
a part of our idea of it. But in compensation for 
this, it imparts its character, in a very great degree, 
at least on the more notable Sundays and on Festivals, 
to the preceding Vespers and Morning Office ; to the 
latter more especially. The variable hymns at Ves- 
pers, — the " odes,'* the lection after the sixth of them, 
and the other hymns, at Lauds, — all give expansion 
in various ways to the theme of the Gospel"". Here, 
then, is the principle of the Collect, exhibited on a 
large scale. Further, not a few of these hymns are 
scarcely, if at all, distinguishable in character from our 
Collects. Take the following short hymns, introduced 
at Lauds on Easter-day : — 

" Thou, O Lord, that didst endure the cross, and didst abolish 
death, and didst rise again from the dead, give peace in our life, 
as only Almighty.*' 

" Thou, O Christ, Who didst raise man by Thy resurrection, 
vouchsafe that we may with pure hearts hymn and glorify 
Thee." 

Here we have the invocation and petition, grounded 
upon the topic of the Gospel, which are the charac- 
teristics of the Western Collect. As a general rule, 
however, these hjrmns, &c., are not prayers, but acts 

" For specimens translated at length, see Neale, p. 857 — 867, and 
877—887 ; see also note D. 
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of praise and meditation ; nor would it be very na- 
tural, or easy to be accounted for, that the Western 
ritualists should have given such prominence, by 
means of the Collect, to a somewhat occasional fea- 
ture of the Eastern system. But there is one par- 
ticular kind of hymn in the Greek Office, which, 
could we be assured of its possessing the requisite 
antiquity, would have a strong claim to be considered 
as the actual prototype of our Collects. It is called 
the Exapostexlarion ; a name which has been vari- 
ously explained, but seems to refer to e^aTroareiXov^ 
"Send down from above/' a characteristic word of 
frequent occurrence in these hymns : " the aim of 
which seems originally to have been a kind of invo- 
cation of the grace of God^ ;" with the same reference, 
as in. the other hymns, to the Gospel of *the day. 
These more uniformly prayer-like hymns occur, too, 
very nearly at the close of the series at Lauds ; so 
that to any one taking up the Service-books in which 
they are founds they would appear but little removed 
from the Epistle and Gospel, and might very well 
suggest the position which was assigned to the Collect 
in the Western Communion Offices. Add to this, 
that when there was a saints*-day exapoateilarion to 
be used, as well as a Sunday one, there was a fixed 
rule for the precedence of the latter in ordinary cases ; 
while on some great Festivals, as e. g. in the coinci- 
dence of the Annunciation with Palm Sunday, the 
order was reversed, exactly as in the case of the 
Western Collects^ The Collect, too, was assigned 

' Neale, p. 844. Comp. ibid., p. 866, 885, 924. 
' Viz. the Triodion, and the Pentecostarion, containing the proper 
ones. The ordinary ones are in the Octoechus. 
" Neale, p. 924, note. 
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to the aetfagne phce in tiie Weatexn Ljrafr and 
▼ ea^cn, as the gapqiteiaBuni aiii a^Mr faLymm oc- 
mxpied in tiie Eaa^esxi Lwadot; viz, after the CgpitnlfniL 
(=» tiie ^DfeQmexHHi) smd eaiticie^^ Tbeae cnzrc- 
^pondoica mn^ be sdlowed to be ?ezT stofcing. The 
cfifficuitTy however, as Begmis tiie esc^DnsteiliBaSy is 
that the inventkia of tfaon. is cnmmnnly asenbed 
to a ritnalist^ of the teradi cxiiUiif. But it na^ be 
&irij eKHqectmed that tira^ edsted iiL same ahi^ 
^brestif, and tfai^ he only fazao^t thenL to grater 
pofisctiGii, or to tiiGT presQifc fiinn. 

Jt is rranaxkable, in cQnneetHHi with wfaafc has now 
been said, dtat, as is gsemezallT ^reed, we hs¥e no 
trace of CoDeets (in die sense hoe meant^ premas 
to the time whai Ca«an and o&iis imputed to the 
Latin Chrardi some acqoKntauHK witit iiut Eastern 
lites, die 420 t Leo tbs Great;. «t eai^ fioend of 
Cawan's (440), and Gd^ns C49tf)> ^^ing imputed 
the first composers d tiiem.'^. And w h t^ the r tibef had 
the particiUar fixms eadled eiapotsb^uta b^re them 
or not, it is, I coQcdre, bj &r tibe ns)^ iptoi^ikis ac- 
eoont that can be given <tf the pecuEar and somewhat 
complex phenomena belonging to the Western Collect, 
(phenomena which place it abnost beyond the reach 
of any one's invention,) that the idea of it was in all 
respects derived from the consideration of the Eastern 

^ ' It mm Mod a}06 at the Prime ind q^» hoQaE» in ibe Efiglish use. 
1 W fiJww<li<s^»e hikd it at the end of Nbetnns^ 

* (k)^ttfsUttiUiM, d6tt df leo the Philoaopli^^ Neale^ ibid. ; Tide Mo- 

^ ^ fl#d (fi#fhi<i«Ky *<fbib^(ttda yidetor : ai pnedse de eollecfeb loqua- 
llAtr^y ffonho^ fmtt6 xttiit6rtt, rerissimTim esse reor euram ptimos aucfcores 
f frr«#^ ^^hM^rrrtt 6i (3rt6gMrfrt/i : id e&im omnes i«ram £eclesiasticajum 
tkft'tpt/yfM its»§&t(rtiir ^ intii^qan montiiDeDta erincant. Quod si breres 
(ftttHi&tt^ Tttri^mgrmm,'' At. Bo»a, Rer. Lii^ iL 5. 4. 

^ fkm, Pmhift^., ty't. 17. f ; OrftncolM, i. p. 2a» &c. 
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system. We seem to see, compressed into the terse 
Collects of Leo, Gelasius, or Gregory, the more diffuse 
spirit of the numerous Eastern hymns. And thus 
they would be the very quintessence, so to speak, of 
the Gospels, on which the latter were founded. It * 
is observable, too, that the earliest Sacramentary, or 
Collect-book, that of St. Leo, contains several Collects 
for each feast, sometimes four or five*; which is 
exactly what we might expect to find, on the suppo- 
sition that lie was compiling from the Eastern ritual. 
The only innovation made by the Western composers, 
and that a very natural one, was to incorporate the 
Collect, not with the ordinary Service only, but with 
the Communion OflSce itself. And they completed the 
scheme by means of the " gradual," " super oblata,'* 
" post-communion,'' and other hymns and prayers. 

The derivation of the word Collect has, as is well 
known, been much disputed. It seems most probable 
that it is to be traced to two different conceptions', 
when it is applied to an ordinary prayer, and when it 
signifies the peculiar kind we are speaking of. In 
the former case, it is either from colligere orationem^^ 
the " summing up the prayers of the people ;" or from 
an old name for the Church's assemblies, CoUecta^. 
But the Communion Collect neither sums up any 
previous petitions, nor is it obvious on what particu- 
lar account, though several might be imagined, it 
would be named from the "assembly.'* A ground 

• Palmer, I. iii. 

' Vide Bona, as above, note c. 

■ Cassian, ii. 7 ; Bingham, XV. i. 4. The minister's prayer at the 
close of some part of divine service, collecting and including the peo- 
ple's preceding devotions. 

^ Levit. zxiii. 46, Coetus et collecta. Deut. xvi. 8. In die sep- 
timo quia collecta est Domini Dei tui. Oomp. TertuU. de Fuga, c. ixlt. 

L 
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upon which this latter derivation for it might reason- 
ably be based, is the following. The Sacramentary 
of St. Gregory provides two Collects for the Feast of 
the Purification; of which one was to be said *' ad 
CoUectam ad S. Adrianum/' i.e. at the ordinary 
service at St. Adrian's Church, where they met first ; 
the other, " ad Missam ad S. Mariam,*' to which they 
proceeded for the Holy Communion ^ It appears 
hence, that in St. Gregory's time the ordinary OflSce, 
as distinguished from the Communion, was called 
CoUecta. And it is very conceivable that a prayer 
which, though said also at Communion, had this as its 
characteristic, that it was designed to impart to the 
ordinary Service the spirit; of the Eucharistic Gos- 
pel, would on that account be called the CoUecta. 
This nomenclature would represent very accurately 
the Eastern principle. With this view accords, too, 
another name by which the current Collect seems to 
have been sometimes^ called, viz. the Benedictio ; 
it being the form in which the peculiar grace ot bless- 
ing spoken of in the Gospel was invoked upon the 
attendants on the ordinary Service. (Compare, too, 
the Greek name, exaposteilarion.) But it may still be 
questioned whether the true reason of the name be 
not its gathering out of the Eucharistic Scriptures of 
the day the topics of a prayer or blessing ; a deriva- 
tion which has always been a favourite one with ri- 

* Bona, as above. 

^ Viz.'as occurring at the end of the Benedictine Noctums. S. Bened. 
Reg., cap. 11. ''Et data Benedictione, inclpiunt Matutinos/' is the 
last direction he giyes for tiiie Noctums Office. Now certainly the 
monastic use has always had the Collect for the day in that place. 
This, therefore, must be meant. Mr. Palmer questions it, (Grig. Lit., 
I. i. 16,) but it is so taken by all the best commentators. Vide Hseften, 
Disq. Mon., p. 749. 
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tualists^ and has at least the recommendation that it 
renders very accurately one great characteristic of the 
Collect. 

I have only to add respecting the Greek Evening 
Office, that while, as an organized service, it has a less 
purely primitive air than the Noctums ; its structure 
being, like that of Lauds, though in a less degree, 
artificial: it nevertheless seems to bear a decided 
note of primitiveness in the pf'okeimenon, and in sub- 
stance is probably apostolic. It may indeed even be 
thought, at a first glance, to favour the view of those 
who would represent the ordinary services as being 
the reliquice of the Eucharistic Rite. But though 
there is a visibly designed parallel between the Even- 
ing Office and the Eucharistic, it is plain that a parallel 
it is, and no more. There are in the Eastern Com-* 
munion Offices two solemn " entrances -/' the bringi- 
ing in, that is, of the Gospels, and of the elements. It 
is the former of these alone (or rather a symbolical 
commemoration of it by the entrance of the Priest 
and Deacon, without the Gospels,) that occurs in the 
Vespers. Of the other there is ^o trace. The Pre* 
sence of Christ, which is recognised by the i^dmonition, 
^' Stand up ; Wisdom," is not that which is connected 
with the Elements, but His Presence as the Word or 
Wisdom of God in the Holy Scriptures "". 

' Bona, p. 869 ; Wheatley, in loc. 

" The ceremony of the Entrance of the Gospels is as follows. After 
the prayer of entrance, 'Hhe holy doors are thrown open, and the 
Deacon precedes the Priest through the north door of the sanctuary, 
and so round in front of the holy doors, as in the little entrance in the 
Liturgy. When they are before the doors, the Beacon saith, '^Sir, 
bless the holy Entrance ;" Priest, " ipiessed be the Entrance of Thy 
holy things (or Gospels) always, &c. Amen." Then the Beacon, stand- 
ing within the doors, saith, " Wisdom ; stand up." The Priest au4 

L 2 
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Wte h«t^, bowever, in this oaaMadil, a reoog- 
iiilKm <Mf Iwv things: viz. 1. (as in the Eodanntic 
' littJe KfetTMic^'*^ of the Presence of Christ with power 
in the p^Ktie i^idting of Holy Scripture ; and 2. cf 
t>re oloM ocmrexion between aU such public rcadiBg, 
<m <it(irnhry ocMsskm^ and the Eucharist ; — the heuv 
ing aTKl fne<)itatk)4i <3i Sot^pture being in troth a 
lower j'et Tnost wial wm|^Imi of Christ to purposes of 
<li\ine m*k«<)om ar^d knowledge. The West did not 
m)opt this Ensteni ceramony wto her ordinary Qflhses'. 
>>t ^he gsve foil dfoct to jt in a highly pncticsl 
fi^rm, by int.r5d»cin{!: the actatil mdb^ of the Scrip- 
luivt^ t^ a cmtiudomble amoofit, into her bAodc 
irf Nm locfc. The ** jirokcinKsnon" im deiehiped into 
xht •* Oai^tulum ;" the " Odes'' into ^ ksetioB sys- 
tmu Tht English Church at her giwt Bmnon gave 
3 at fuller development to the leetkm [jiint And 
in assigning so eminent a plaoe as she does to Holy 
Scripture in her ordinary worship, she ada entnely in 

tU. spuit of her Eastern pn>tolype, txand^ 
jipeak, mto language suited to the a« in which her 
lot IS csst, the ei^ire^re symbokof a mote dra- 
malic antiquity. 
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■ The French Church rSwJ tt 1«TL 'll ^^ '^'' P* ^^>- 
VnU. p. 306.; ^ "' ** **• fl^o-^ to the Idtuigy. 
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1. One fact, then, which I conceive stands revealed 
and unquestionable, is that from the very beginning 
of the Christian Church another kind of service than 
the Eucharistic co-existed side by side with it, absorb- 
ing in no small degree the spiritual energies, and 
expressing the religious emotions, of the earlier ages. 
The importance of this fact, — combined with that of 
the weekly, or at any rate festival, character of Eucha- 
ristic worship, during the same period, — in its bear- 
ing upon the intended character and province of 
Christian Ritual as a whole, can hardly be overrated. 
For a view of the relations and entire harmony of 
operation subsisting between the Ordinary and the 
Eucharistic worship of the Church, the reader is 
referred to the next chapter. 

2. A second point, which seems to be equally well 
ascertained with the former, is that in the earliest age, 
and down to about the fourth century, the Church 
thought it good to have in effect two — at the utmost 
they may be called three — solemn services of ordinary 
public worship in the day, and no more. At the 
last-mentioned epoch, she was induced®, under the 
influence of the monastic system, or in emulation of 
it, to institute public service at other times ; viz. the 
1st, 3rd, 6th, and 9th hours, and late in the evening ; 
seasons of prayer which had doubtless from very 
early, and some of them from apostolic times, been 
observed as a matter of private or household devotion. 
How far she in this respect acted the part of a wise 
householder, may surely now at least be questioned. 
The system, as a system of numerous daily Offices of 
public worship, prescribed for the use of the members 
of the Church, has been practically for hundreds 

" See below, chap. iii. sect. i. 
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of years abandoned throughout Christendom. So far 
as the Offices survive at aU, (and in the West it is but 
a fragment that does so,) two Services, by aggregation, 
or three at the most, testify ^ with no uncertain voice 
to the sound wisdom of the primitive and apostolic 
provision in this matter. The great Church of the 
West, moreover, had she but eyes to see it, has good 
reason, in the present degraded state of her ordinary 
worship, to rue the day when, in the shape of vastly 
multiplied, as well as complex and unvernacular ser- 
vices, she laid a yoke upon the neck of her children, 
which the event has shewn that they were not able to 
bear. 

3. Next, let it be noted by such as look upon the 
ordinary Offices of the Church as a mere make-shift of 
later and less devout ages, and would substitute for 
them daily Celebrations, with or without commu- 
nicants, that the first ages had not so received. The 
further we go back, the more intense do we find this 
token and expression of the Church's life, viz. watch- 
fulness in offices of ordinary prayer. In such offices 
it was that at midnight at the first, and still in after 
days " very early, while it was yet dark,*' the Church 
rose to seek her Lord ; only the more intensely, and 
with longer watching and prayer, "as it began to 
dawn towards the First Day of the week," — that Day 
on which they looked, as of old, that He should 
"stand in the midst of them" by Eucharistic Pre- 

p Neale, p. 894 : " At present, however, there are in the Greek 
Church eight canonical hours; prayers are actually, for the most 
part, said three times daily: Matins, Lauds, and Prime by aggre- 
gation, early in the morning ; Tierce, 8exts, and the Liturgy (Com- 
munion), later ; Nones, Vespers, and Compline, by aggregation, in the 
evening." For the practice of the Western Church, see the end of 
this cha.pter. 
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sence ; when He should " stand at the door and 
knock," and should " come in to sup with them, and 
they with Him*." The early Church's mind unques- 
tionably was, to carry on the work of her weekly and 
Festival Eucharists by full and carefully adapted pro- 
visions of daily prayer. In them her eyes still looked 
backward, we may conceive, to past, as they certainly 
looked forward to approaching celebration. Evening 
by evening, probably from the very first, she recalled 
to mind' the great Evening Institution ; and when 
the Eucharist itself was removed from the eve to the 
morning of the Lord's Day or Festival, she marked its 
approach by suitable variation of the preceding ordi- 
nary service. At the same time, the service which 
was to this extent made much of, aspired to no 
co-ordinate equality with the Eucharist. Causes which 
must exist to the end of time sufficiently secured 
its inferiority and due subordination. Already, in 
primitive days, ordinary service was quite another 
thing from Eucharistic ; so much so, that it but 
feebly impressed the vision, or coloured the repre- 
sentations, of the chroniclers of early Christianity'. 

The corollary from these premises cannot be doubt- 
ful. The most legitimate endeavour of a Church emu- 
lous of apostolic practice, — the first axiom of Chris- 
tian ritualism and apostolic polity and discipline, — 
is surely the restoration of weekly Celebration and 
Communion ; the one as a matter of faithfulness as 
a Church, the other as the badge of Christian mem- 

' This latter provision was extended to the eves of Festivals, as 
being days of Eucharist ; while at very high seasons, as Easter, it 
is probable that celebrations were at a very early time more frequent. 

' Viz. by the prokeimenon, "entrance" at Vespers, &c. Sup. 
sect. vii. 

' See above, sect, i., ii. ^ 
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bership. This, with occasional Festival opportunities, 
and not either daily Celebrations or daily Commu- 
nions, (which it is questionable if the Church ever 
heard of until the third, or it may be the fourth, cen- 
tury,) was the ancient and primitive way of Service. 
And next, second only to this first and paramount 
obligation, the Church is bound to provide a hum- 
bler, yet not ignoble, sacrifice of morning and even- 
ing worship. In point of attendance, it is all but im- 
possible — though no pains should be spared in mak- 
ing it do so — that this service should come up to the 
standard of the weekly Eucharist. There is no reason 
in the world, unless by the Church's fault, or their 
own, that need prevent Christians, as a general rule, 
from attendance on the latter ; there are many that 
must shut out not a few from the former. To bring 
up, then, every one of her members, being of suffi- 
cient age, in the habit of weekly (and, if it may 
be. Festival) Communion, and the greatest possible 
number in that of daily Church worship ; this, and no 
less, is the Church's bounden aim. I earnestly ques- 
tion whether much more than this, save in the pecu- 
liar case of the clergy, or at special times, comes 
within the ordinary design of our Lord for the mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body. 

4. In the next place, enough has been disclosed in 
this chapter of the links by which the later Western 
ritual stands connected with the early Eastern formu- 
laries, to evince the certainty that the former owes its 
parentage to the latter. This is a fact, however, of 
which the expounders of the Western Offices, from 
Amalarius and Walafridus Strabo (in the ninth cen- 
tury) downwards, have not had the slightest concep- 
tion. Blinded by a fond belief that all ritual must 
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have originated with Rome,— that she could not possibly 
be beholden, at any rate, to the despised Church of the 
East, for any part of her ecclesiastical system, — they 
have fallen into precisely the same error as we have 
had occasion to observe in the professed expounders 
(until lately) of our own Services. Leaving entirely 
neglected the one chief and prerogative source of in- 
formation as to the rationale of their OflSces, they have 
but guessed, not always very shrewdly, at the reasons 
of things ; and have continually taken refuge in mysti- 
cal ones, often absurd and puerile to the last degree. 
There is no possible objection to devout musings, or 
even fancies, as to the number, order, connection, and 
the like, of the elements of service which the Church 
has inherited. But it need not impose any undue 
restrictions on such meditations, but only guide them 
into channels where they may flow without risk of 
bringing contempt on the whole subject, though we 
should inquire somewhat after the historically ascer- 
tainable origin, laws, and principles of the Church's 
ritual. The true history of the ritual of Western 
Christendom has yet to be written ; and, whenever it 
is written, it must surely be by having recourse to the 
materials and sources of information which have been 
here indicated. 

5. It is natural to inquire, again, What great and 
guiding principles of Divine Service and Worship do 
we gather from the review of these early and (in part, 
at least) primitive forms ? What is the ideal of ordinary 
Christian devotion which they exhibit to us ? and how 
far are the existing ordinary Services of the English 
Church true to those principles and to that ideal ? 

And first, — not to enter now upon those Eucha- 
ristical principles which must lie at the root of all 
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Christian Service, — ^it is surely here represented that 
to lose ourselves in the praise of God is the peculiar joy 
and glory of the Christian estate. '' Psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs ;'' '' singing and making melody in 
the heart to the Lord ;" " giving thanks always for all 
things to God and the Father in the Name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ;" in one word, Peaise, — ^is, ac- 
cording to these Offices, the ruling aspect of Christian 
devotion. — Next, the due nurture of the soul by me- 
ditation on the law of God, and on the great Chris- 
tian verities, is, though less prominently, and by 
somewhat different media from those which were em- 
ployed in later times, yet unquestionably designed in 
these Services. The twofold idea under which the 
119th and others of the Psalms were anciently used, 
viz. as acts both of praise and of meditative learning, 
has been already pointed out. In the hymns also, 
and other addresses, the great subjects.of adoring be- 
lief — such as the Incarnation, the Passion, the Resur- 
rection and Glory of Christ, and His coming to judg- 
ment — are the ever-recurring topics. To these was 
added, at the Night Office, the Creed itself; besides 
that, by the prokeimenon, or summary of the Epistle, 
very much as by our " First Collect," the Eucharistie 
teaching of the week or day was in a measure kept 
before the mind.— Thirdly, " Prayer and supplication 
for all saints," and " for all men ; for kings, and for 
all who are in authority," and in order to "making 
our own requests known unto God," is the remaining 
great work proposed to be done in these Services. — 
And underlying all the rest, — laid as the basis of all 
at the commencement of each Service, and breaking 
out ever and anon afterwards throughout, more espe- 
cially in the Morning daybreak Office, (which, as in 
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the West afterwards, is half penitential,) — is the deep 
confession of sin and unworthiness, powerfully con- 
trasting with the elevated tone of the Offices as a 
whole. 

Our own Daily Services, whatever judgment may 
be formed of them as compared with those of the 
middle period of the Church, do certainly, both as to 
their elements and as to the proportion in which these 
enter into them, accord in a striking manner with the 
Services whose contents have just been sketched. I 
speak not now of details, — these have been touched 
upon before, and a more than sufficient correspondence 
elicited* , — ^but of the kind of things that it is well for 
Christian men to do in public worship, and of the 
degree of prominence that they should give to them 
respectively. For with us, too, the burden, the staple 
of the Service, is, it may be confidently affirmed, and 
will be more fully shewn hereafter. Praise. "The 
greatest part of our daily Service consisteth," in the 
words of Hooker, "in much variety of Psalms and 
hymns'"." But the position he intended to lay down 
may be affirmed much more broadly when we have 
grasped the true principles of our Service. From the 
Venite to the end of the Creed, — nay, to the end of 
the Office, — is, in one point of view, a continued act 
of praise ; broken only by the introduction of the topics 
of it by means of the Lessons ; carried on again, not 
merely by the anthem or hymn, but by the invoca- 
tion and adoration of God under various attributes, 
with which every prayer commences, and many con- 
clude ; and crowned by a general act of thanksgiving, 
almost peculiar to us, though sufficiently countenanced* 

' See aboye, p. 66. ■ L. E. P., y. 43. " See above, pp. 66, 134. 
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by ancient Oriental precedent. It is, indeed, much 
to be remarked, that the intercessory prayers and 
thanksgivings which conclude our revised Daily Of- 
fices, and which have on various grounds been ob- 
jected to, possess at least this merit, that they exhibit 
many admirable specimens of that towering sublimity 
of address ^ and that joy in exuberant praise, which is 
characteristic of Eastern worship, and in which the 
Western ritual is comparatively very deficient. They 
restore, in a measure, the " exclamations" which occur 
so frequently in Eastern Offices. It is chiefly in the 
amount of her psalmody that our present Offices con- 
trast unfavourably with those of the West, and yet 
more with the Eastern. This, in itself to be earnestly 
regretted, could it be avoided, is a result of the brevity 
of the Offices themselves. All that is here maintained 
is that the proportion of praise, in the entire Offices, 
is not inadequate; that this all-important element 
pervades their entire structure, and that the later re- 
visions of them, more especially, tended to enlarge it. 
— With us, again, as with the Eastern Church, medi- 
tative learning and pondering of Holy Scripture goes 
hand in hand with praise, and is only second to it in 
consideration. — With us, prayer and intercession come 
in as a third- element with these ; — prayer no less deep 
and persona], and intercession no less wide and Ca- 
tholic, at the least, than that which we discern in the 
Greek Offices. — With us, finally, the foundation of 
penitential confession is deeply laid at the commence- 
ment of both our Services, and characterizes their 
whole tenor to a degree which has called forth alike 
the scorn of enemies and the half regretful and apolo- 

' See the Prayer for the Queen, and the Occasional Prayers. 
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getic admission of friends'. Surely, of one thing at least 
the English Church needs not to be ashamed, viz. 
of bearing in her ritual the marks of the Crucified*. 
With her, as with her ancient Eastern prototype, the 
" strength'' of Praise is made perfect in the " weak- 
ness" of Confession. 

Lastly, let us for a moment compare this Service, 
thus primitive alike. in its ideal and its forms, with 
that which in modem times has been adopted as a 
substitute for it in two other Communions, each of 
which is, by persons differently minded, deliberately 
held up as a model for the imitation of the English 
Church. To speak first of the newest Communion of 
Western Christendom, the "Evangelical Church" of 
Prussia and other parts of Germany. The summary 
of their ordinary Service is as follows : — 

A Hymn. 

A Commencement Prayer (read at the altar-step). 

The Epistle or Gospel. 

A Hymn. 

The Lord's Prayer. 

The Sermon. 

" Church Prayer," (read from the pulpit). 

The Lord's Prayer. 

Benediction, (Phil. iv. 7.) 

A Hymn. 

Benediction, (Numb. vi. 26). 

" Vide Tracts for the Times, No. 86, on the pomparatively penitential 
character of our Offices. It should be remarked, however, that the 
element of praise,'though in many respects restrained, was in others en- 
larged and intensified at the Revision ; more especially by appointing 
the Te Deum (or an equivalent) djaily^ and by the addition of the Ge- 
neral Thanksgiving and the ** exclamation" or doxology, " For Thine is," 
&c., by increasing the number of " Glorys," and omitting the jaeniten- 
tial Preces after the Creed. 

* " Now, journeying westward^ evermore 

We know the lonely Spouse 
; By the dear mark her Saviour bore 

Traced on her patient brows." — Christian Year. 
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It has been well observed that — 

" This so-called Liturgy is wholly «*«-liturgical : it has no 
Creeds; no Psalter; no kneeling; no responses; no common 
or congregational supplications or thanksgiving. The prayers 
are mere book-exercises recited by the minister, and listened to 
by the people. No lessons are appointed to be read from the 
Bible. There is a Gospel or an Epistle in the morning, but no 
Scripture at all in the afternoon. The only parts of the service 
which exhibit real life, are the singing and preaching. The 
language of the formularies is wordy and diffuse, conceived 
in the flowing, periphrastic style which Baxter would have 
substituted for the English Liturgy." 

Such is the service seriously recommended for the 
adoption of the Church of the Future. The ritual 
of England's future, at any rate, may it never be. 

From the newest we turn to the most ancient Com- 
munion of Europe. We may at least look to find, 
in the ways of ordinary service prevailing throughout 
half Christendom, something to justify the confidence 
with which the practical system of that Communion, 
not least in the matter of ordinary worship, is held up 
to our imitation. Now, that in many parts of the conti- 
nent attendance upon some kind of ordinary worship is 
far more extensively realized than in this country, is not 
questioned ; nor can we too earnestly desire that we 
may so far be enabled to follow so good an example. 
But it is worth while to inquire what the service is 
which commands this degree of attendance. Now, 
first of all, it is not the anciently descended scheme 
of service that is thus attended. The following state- 
ment of a peculiarly well-informed writer, having now 
been on record several years without being called 
in question, may perhaps be taken fairly to represent 
the state of things in this respect throughout Roman 
Catholic Europe : — 

" Yet of one thing, in conclusion, it seems proper to remind 
the reader, lest the glitter of so magnificent an array of seven- 
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fold devotion should blind the eyes of any to the real state of 
the matter. Except in monastic bodies, the Breviary, as a 
Church OflSce, is scarcely ever used as a whole. Tou may go, 
we do not say from church to church, but from cathedral 
to cathedral, of central Europe, and never hear — never have a 
chance of hearing — Matins, save at high festivals. In Spain 
and Portugal it is somewhat more frequent ; but there, as every- 
where, it is a clerical devotion exclusively. But anywhere, as 
we had occasion to say in a previous number, 'to find in a 
village church a priest who daily recited his Matins publicly, 
would be a phenomenon.' Then, again, the lesser Hours are not 
often publicly said, except in cathedrals, and then principally 
by aggregation, and in connexion with Mass. Vespers is the 
only popular service ; and that, in connexicHi with * Benedic- 
tion,' seems to be put forward by English TJltramontanes as the 
congregational service of the Eoman Church of the future. Our 
readers will remember that some time ago we made a state- 
ment, characterized by many persons at the time as * startling,' 
that * in no national Church under the sun are so many Matin 
Services daily said as in our own.' An Anglo-Roman priest 
shortly afterwards strongly remonstrated with us for certain 
other statements contained in the same number. But of this 
point he took no notice ; and therefore, we may fairly presume, 
allowed its truth. We feel it only right to dwell on this, 
because, having had occasion in the preceding pages to enlarge 
with so much admiration on the Eoman theory, we are bound 
not to shut our eyes to Homan practice **." 

Let US next inquire what the service used is. And 
here, again, in preference to giving an estimate of my 
own of the condition and merits of the ordinary 
worship practically existing in the Roman Church, I 
shall quote the words of another. They will be recog- 
nised as those of an able layman of our own day, well 
qualified by information to speak on the subject, and 
not chargeable with want of breadth or catholicity in 
his sympathies. And as the passage to which I al- 
lude happens to sum up with remarkable accuracy the 

^ " Christian Eemembrancer," No. 70, Oct. 1850. For some account 
of the present state of things, practically, in the East, see note H. 
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views expressed in this chapter^ I shall make no 
apology for citing it at length : — 

** Christian worship is derired from that of the old faith. The 
Jewish worship was, as all sects allow, of two kinds, — the more 
solemn rite of sacrifice, and the auxiliary offering of prayer and 
praise, and reading of Holy Scripture. The former confined at 
first to the Tabernacle, and then to the Temple; the latter 
common to the Temple and the Synagogue. The former, 
a thing which perished at the destruction of the Temple ; the 
latter, a thing which continues to our own day. That Christian 
worship strictly follows this analogy is not a matter of such 
concurrent acaeptation; and yet it does so. . . * Opus Dei, quod 
singulis diebus, horis propriis ac distinctis, in Ecclesiis et Ora- 
toriis celebratur, duplex est, Missa et Officium Diyinum,' is 
the majestic commencement — ^majestic from its truth and sim- 
plicity — of the Hituale Cisterciense. 

" In the primitive Church, the ' Opus Dei' was, as later, two- 
fold ; but it [afterwards] ceased to be vernacular, and, except in 
churches which were collegiate, (to use the most general word,) 
the Officium Divinum ceased to be necessarily collective ; and 
nowhere, we feel we may speak generally, was it congregational. 
Then eame the days of the Eeformation, and the Boman 
Church, with a most deplorable deficiency of courage, would 
neither make the * Opus Dei' in either branch vernacular, nor 
the Officium Divinum at all congregational. The congre- 
gational attendance at (not participation in the Office of) the 
Missa, the chief remnant of collective worship, was encouraged 
by the building of churches consisting of altar alone, and nave, 
and therefore unsuited to the Divine Office (i.e. ordinary ser- 
vice). The English Eeformers went to work root and branch, — 
too much so, it might be said, in many particulars, — but, in 
principle, in a clear-sighted and decisive manner, by rendering 
both the Missa and Divine Office at once vernacular, collective, 
and congregational. In the Eoman Communion things could 
not stop as they were ; popular devotion craved for vernacular 
food. The result has been a singular system of compromise. 
On the one hand, the Mass, and the observances growing from 
it, * Benediction* in particular, have almost exclusively occupied 
the churches ; Vespers alone, as an authoritative service, out 
of the various divisions of the Divine Office, struggling for 
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recognition. On the other hand, an irregular bundle of ver- 
nacular forms of worship, litanies, methodistical hjmns, and 
modem prayers, &c. have accumulated, and are encouraged 
by authority as the playthings, so to speak, of the laity, who, 
it is assumed, cannot compass anything better ; while the old 
and venerable Officium Divinum, the breviary services, are re- 
manded to the mere private use of the clergy ^^.^ 

Meanwhile, the English Church holds fast to a 
form of ordinary worship possessing, whatever its 
defects otherwise, one advantage which the rest of 
the Western Church has recklessly thrown away ; viz. 
that of having come down to her in an unbroken 
succession from primitive days. Her foot, in this 
matter at any rate, is on the rock of apostolic prac- 
tice and precedent : " her foundations are upon the 
holy hills." 

" " Oratorianism and Ecclesiology." (By A. J. B. H.) 
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CHAPTER 11. 

ox THE THEORY OP THE CHURCH's OKDINARY WORSHIP. 
SECTION I. 



"Though He were a Son, yet learned He obedience by the things 
which He suffered ; and being made perfect, He became the author of 
eternal salration unto all them that obey Him ; called of God an High- 
Priest after the order of Melchisedec." 



That the Church of Christ has never been without 
some form of Ordinary Worship, in addition to the 
Holy Communion, is so probable in itself, and is 
countenanced by so many concurrent circumstances, 
that few perhaps will be found, on reflection, to deny 
the position altogether, though they may be unwilling 
to acquiesce in all the conclusions arrived at in the 
preceding chapter. And, at any rate, that the Church 
was guided, at a period not long after the first age or 
two, to the universal adoption of such services, none 
will be hardy enough to gainsay. "De Divinis Of- 
ficiis," says the deeply-learned Mabillon, "quae in 
Ecclesia Gallicana jam inde a primis temporibus obti- 
nuerunt, breviter disseramus/' And again : " Etsi in 
publicis fideliura conventibus, jam inde ah Ecclesice 
nascentis exordio, Psalmi aliseque preces recitatae sint, 
tamen," &c. And once more : " Avariis divinorum 
ofRciorum modis, qui tam in Oriente quam in Occi- 
dente a primordm instituti sunt, exordium ducimus.'' 
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Such was his impression, from his acquaintance, in a 
general way, with antiquity. And I believe it may be 
said without fear of contradiction, that, from Malabar 
to Ireland, no Church has ever yet been known to 
exist, which had not ordinary offices of some kind or 
other. 

Here, then, an interesting and deeply important 
question arises, as to the position which this kind of 
service properly occupies in the Christian scheme, 
and the ends which it was designed (can we doubt, 
divinely designed ?) to answer. It is indeed easy to 
assign a variety of motives and reasons for such ser- 
vices, all of which must be allowed their place, and 
which help to make up the sum-total of their rationale. 
But if we inquire, as surely we ought, after the most 
elevated conception which we may allowably, and 
without trenching on the prerogatives of the highest 
kind of Christian Service, entertain of this lower form 
of it, the question is not so easily answered. The 
statements which are ordinarily put forth on the sub- 
ject in our popular manuals, or even in treatises of 
greater pretensions, are seldom such as go to the 
bottom of the matter, or can, on any profound view 
of it, be deemed satisfactory. One favourite repre- 
sentation is, that in these acts of worship, i. e. in 
the use of the ordinary Offices of the Church, we dis- 
charge a duty of merely natural piety, with only such 
advantages as accrue to us from our better knowledge 
of God under the Gospel dispensation, and from the 
intercession of Christ, which we are privileged to 
plead. Thus, among commentators on the Church's 
daily Services, as used in the middle ages, Martene 
(echoing, for the most part, the language of his pre- 
decessors) is content to base the institution of such 
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> Marinrie de Uifcll). Kool, inifc. 

** " An 0(m1 in iho flmt Prinoiple and prime Efficient of our being, so 
Miftt vwrjr l)elnj( \n obligation of the highest importance for us to defer 
Uiin iliu gruatoRt honour/* Alliance of Divine Offices, p. 23, ed. 1846. 

" " Tlnii it was oonunandod under the Law, and certainly we Chris- 
iiaiiM are an mwvh at least obliged to Gk)d as the Jews were," &c. Ba- 
tlot\Hh\ itiit. 

* *' The Hurvioe which we do as members of a public body must needs 
\h\ aoooiutimi so miioh worthier than the other^ as a whole society of 
s\u»h iHvmlitiou oxoooilotli the worth of any one. In which considera- 
Hnn unto 0)\rt«ttau a»i<uubU<M there aro moat special promises made." 
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dignity and its province, been variously characterized 
as a means of union® to Christ, an effective act of 
communion with the Church, and of intercession with 
and for her ; as the discharge, in a word, of an ele- 
vated spiritual function, such as cannot in any lower 
manner (as, e. g. by private or household worship) be 
so effectually performed. And surely we may safely 
reject such a view of it as would make it be no more 
than the expression of natural devotion, — the orisons, 
as it were, of the natural man, — only sanctioned and 
sublimed by Christian promise and privilege. But at 
the same time we must be equally careful lest we 
exalt it to a position, and assign to it powers, to which 
it can lay no claim. Be it what it may, how excellent 
soever within its own sphere and limits, it is not, 
after all, the Church's great, distinctive, and supreme 
act of Service. In the endeavour to assign to it such 
a place as will secure its observance on high Christian 
grounds, there is no little risk of claiming for what is 
confessedly a secondary mode of access to God, and of 
reception of Divine gifts, those privileges which be- 
long to the Eucharist, and to that only. Indeed it 
must be said that ritualists and other writers have not 
been sufficiently careful to keep distinct the position 
and privileges of the Holy Communion on the one 
hand, and those of ordinary acts of worship on the 
other. 

Thus, then, our present inquiry assumes the phase 
of a comparison and discrimination between the lower 
and higher forms of Christian Service and worship. 
The point for our consideration is, how comes this 
kind of service to be superadded to, and to co-exist 
with, the one principal and supreme act of Christian 

• Vide Wilberforco on the Incarnation, chap. xii. 
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Ritual solemnly instituted by Christ Himself? Is it 
independent of the Eucharistic Rite, or supplementary 
to it ? Does it, on the one hand, occupy a distinct 
ground of its own, a department of spiritual need al- 
together unprovided for in the Eucharist? And yet 
how can we conceive that that great act of Service, 
divinely ordained for the dedication and refection of 
man's nature, leaves any department of his being 
really undedicated or unprovided for? Or is this 
lower kind of service, on the other hand, purely an- 
cillary to the higher ; a branch proceeding from it ; a 
tributary falling into it; and to be conceived of as 
always, and strictly, in subordination to it? This 
view, again, rigidly accepted, is by no means free 
from difficulty. Nor, I conceive, is it possible to 
attain to a satisfactory solution of the question before 
us, without taking a wider and more comprehensive 
view than might at first sight seem necessary, of the 
whole subject of the nature of Christian worship. 

It has been well observed', that the Church's rites, 
even to her most ordinary ones, are based upon 
her deepest doctrinal mysteries. Accordingly, when 
Hooker would justify a particular kind of petition 
in our ordinary Church Service, he is carried by 
his subject into a consideration of the two Wills of 
Christ* ; and again, in expounding the nature of the 
Sacraments, into the question of the two Natures in 
Christ^, and their union in His one Person. An in- 
quiry like the present, embracing, in outline at least, 
the entire subject of the Church's ritual action, may 

' See a thoughtful sermon on " The Prayers of the Saints," by Arch- 
deacon Smith, of Jamaica. 
t Laws of Eccl. Polity, V. 48. 
»• Ibid., V. 50— 57. 
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well be expected to lead us, in like manner, into the 
consideration of some one or more of the greater mys- 
teries of the Gospel. 

Now there are, as it would seem, two especial 
mysteries of the Christian religion, in the right un- 
derstanding of one or other of which, or of both 
taken together, we may find the answer to most 
questions, concerning either ritual or practice, which 
can arise under that dispensation. These are, the 
Incarnation, and the Priesthood, of Christ. In 
those two Facts, taking both of them in their widest 
sense, is summed up the whole of our Lord's opera- 
tion on behalf of His Church ; as well those actions 
of His by which the salvation of man was in the first 
instance wrought, as the processes by which He still 
carries on His great work until the consummation of 
all things. 

In the Incarnation of our Lord we may properly 
include, not only the fact itself, but all those effects 
and consequents of it, which, but for it, could not 
have taken place : such as His Nativity, and all the 
events of His Divine Childhood and Manhood; His 
Circumcision, Manifestation, and Presentation in the 
Temple ; His Baptism and Ministry ; His Fasting and 
Temptation ; His Miracles and Teaching ; His Agony 
and Passion ; His Death and Resurrection ; His As- 
cension, and Session at the Right Hand of God the 
Father, which continues to this hour. 

The Priesthood of Christ, though most closely 
and intimately connected with His Incarnation, yet 
seems capable of being discriminated from it as a 
second and distinct step in His great work. The 
Incarnation was in order to the Priesthood, as one 
step may be in order to another, but did not properly 
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involve it. Christ's "Body was prepared Him/* in 
order that, like all other priests, "He might have 
somewhat to offer." " The Body" was assumed by 
one act, in order to its becoming by another " a Tem- 
ple," the sphere and scene of awful sacrificial trans- 
actions. And the whole work of preparation and 
adaptation for becoming a Priest and an Offering was 
separated, in fact, from the act of oblation itself. First 
of all, those actions which we have included under the 
idea of the Incarnation, were done by the Son of 
Man, the second Adam, as such; by the new Head of 
the human race working out a perfect and acceptable 
obedience. And then the work thus done was, by a 
distinct action, offered to God the Father by the same 
Divine Person as Priest, True it is, that from the 
beginning of the great Economy or arrangement, (as 
they of old time used to designate the Incarnation, 
with its whole effects,) the idea of dedication and 
offering entered into every action of the obedient 
Sonship. In this sense, and to this extent, the offer- 
ing must be conceived of as having begun from the 
very moment of the Incarnation' itself. But not till 

* See Note F. Similarly, Dr. Jackson (Priesthood of Christ, IX. chap, 
iv. 3) says : " Betwixt a priest complete, or actually consecrated, and no 
priest at all, there is a meian or third estate or condition ; to wit, a 
priest in fieri, though not in factOy or a priest inter consecrandum, be- 
fore he be completely and actually consecrated." And again, ch. xi. 
5 : " During the time of His humiliation He was rather destinated than 
consecrated to be the author and fountain of blessedness unto us." This 
excellent writer has, however, involved himself in a difficulty, by in- 
sisting that Christ was not qualified to act, nor did act, as a priest at 
all, until after His Resurrection, — appealing to Heb. v. 8 — 10. But 
though the seal of the Father's acceptance of His Priesthood was 
finally set by His Resurrection, it is unquestionable that His offering 
of Himself upon the Cross was a proper act of Priesthood. It was at 
once the act by which He consecrated Himself for His Priesthood, (*' For 
their sakes I sanctify Myself," St. John xvii.,) and by which He saved 
and sanctified the world, (** that they also may be sanctified"). 
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the very close of His ministry in the flesh did our 
Lord solemnly, and by a set and suitable action, 
enter upon His Priesthood : " Then taking the dignity 
of the Priesthood, or rather, then fulfilling in action 
also the dignity which He had always had, He offered 
the Sacrifice for us^." 

It is next to be observed that the actions of Christ 
consequent upon His Incarnation may be viewed 
either (1), as personal actions merely ; or (2), in their 
bearing upon the salvation of mankind. 

(1.) Let us view them, first, as personal actions 
merely. We shall find that they assume a very dif- 
ferent aspect, according as we leave out or take in 
His priestly functions and operation. 

Viewed apart from their connection with His Priest- 
hood, they are simply actions of obedient Sonship, 
crowned with the reward of that obedience. The 
spectacle, as has been already said, is that of the 
second Adam accomplishing in Himself that perfect 
conformity to the Divine Will which the first Adam 
failed to exhibit. We behold a life of faultless obe- 
dience to God and entire love towards man, — of obe- 
dience unto death and love unto death, — crowned, as 
its reward, with glory and worship. 

But this series of personal actions assumes a new 
character when it is conceived of not only as done, but 
as offered. And a distinct operation was provided in 
order to its being offered. Christ was not only con- 
ceived at the first of the Holy Ghost, and afterwards 
sanctified in all His actions by the same Holy Spirit, 
but was also at the last, through the same Spirit, 
sanctified (or rather "sanctified Himself") as an 

^ Hesychius, bishop of Jerusalem circ. 600. In Lev. c. 4, Bibl. Patr. 
torn. xii. p. 63, ed. 1677. 
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offering, (St. John xvii. 10). Not only was He " the 
Lamb of God," but He also, "through the eternal 
Spirit, offered Himself," as such, to God^ The ac- 
tion of His Priesthood supervened upon the proper 
action of His Incarnation™. What He was as Man, 
He offered as Priest. The obedient Sonship was 
sanctified and offered in the office of the eternal 
Priesthood. "Though He were a Son, yet learned 
He obedience by the things which He suffered ; and 
having thus been made perfect," (consecrated, reAeto)- 
Oiis^ " He became the author of eternal salvation to 
all them that obey Him ;" being then, and not till 
then, named or " called of God an High Priest ^ 
Thus was the second Adam, even towards Himself, a 
second and a greater Aaron and Melchisedec''. 

(2.) But let us now consider the actions of our 
Lord, not in their personal character, i. e. in their re- 
lation to Christ's own Person, but in their bearing 
upon man's interests; as actions representative and 
potential, in which was wrought once for all, or out 
of which issues, by unceasing application, the salvation 
of mankind. We shall find the same duality of aspect 
appertaining to them, as we did when we were con- 
sidering them as personal actions merely. 

These mystically effective actions, if we leave out of 
view their connection with Christ's Priesthood, appear 
simply as great deeds of victorious re-creation ; as the 
quelling, on behalf of mankind, in the Person of 
Christ, of the old enemies. Sin and Death ; as the 

» Heb. ix. 14. 

" *' The Priesthood is an accident, the Humanity or Manhood is the 
subject or substance that supports it." Dr. Jackson, Priesthood of 
Christ, p. 213. 

■ On the question whether, and in what sense, Christ was a Priest 
towards Flimself, see Thos. Aquin., Summa, iii. 22, 4. 
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dying out and abolition of the old corruption, and the 
raising up of a new, perfect, and immortal manhood. 

But the selfsame actions present themselves under 
quite another and an added aspect, if we take into 
consideration the Priesthood and its effects. We find 
another set of phenomena taking their place as co-effi- 
cients in the work of salvation. Conceivably, indeed, 
it might have sufficed the good pleasure of the Divine 
Will, and the exigency of the case, that by actions 
partaking of the former character alone — actions, that 
is, of a merely restorative and re-creative kind — 
the salvation of man should be effected. The utmost 
aspirations of heathen philosophies, whencesoever de- 
rived, had dreamed of nothing beyond such a recon- 
stitution of human nature. Nor perhaps could un- 
aided reason, even with the knowledge of the fact of 
the Incarnation, have attained to the conception of any- 
thing further. To restore to its perfection the original 
ethical condition of man ; to place him in his primeval 
position of harmonious discharge of his relations to 
God, his fellow-man, and himself: this might well 
be thought to be all that God purposed concerning 
him, and might also seem capable of accomplishment 
through the medium of the Incarnate Word, as Incar- 
nate, without the intervention of any further economy. 
And by some single rite, such as Baptism, it might 
further be imagined, — a rite, that is, capable of im- 
parting the regenerative and reconstitutive effects of 
the actions of Christ, and guaranteeing the continually 
renewing assistances of the Holy Spirit, — the entire 
gift of salvation, in all its parts, might be conveyed to 
man. 

The illumination of a special teaching, — a teaching 
directed towards the inculcation of a yet greater mys- 
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tery, and towards the unfolding of a still higher 
destiny than that of mere renewal, — was, it should 
seem, necessary to prepare mankind for the appre- 
hension of any further privilege as being in store 
for man. Accordingly, together with the mysterious 
necessity for Atonement, and closely interwoven with 
it, another great feature of human destiny had been 
all along intimated. This was the acceptable oblation 
of regenerated man to God by the Priesthood of Christ ; 
and, together with this, \kM^ power of acceptable offer- 
ing of himself by man^ in and through that Priest- 
hood. Such an intimation was clearly involved in the 
mysterious idea and practice of Sacrifice. That idea 
and practice, undiscoverable, as it should seem, at 
least in all its bearings, by the mere reason**, and 
forming no part of the mental heritage of man in his 
first estate, had been in the world coevally (in all pro- 
bability) with the Fall, was familiar to the patriarchs, 
descended almost universally to the Gentiles, and was 
divinely expanded and reduced to detail for the chosen 
people of God. And when all the particulars of the 
teaching embodied in those old rites, whether pa- 
triarchal, Gentile, or Mosaic, came at length to be 
summed up and expounded in the priestly action of 
Christ, it was seen that the purport of it, as regarded 
man's position and functions towards God, was this ; 
— that, besides the restoration of man to the image of 
God, (which of itself, indeed, required an act of priest- 
hood for its accomplishment,) the Divine purpose in- 
cluded the setting on foot of certain new and bettered 
relations to Himself, on the part of the creature so 
restored. It was not to be deemed the goal of human 
attainment or perfectibility "to do justly, and to love 
o See below, Part II., Theory of Eucharistic Worship. 
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mercy, and to walk humbly with his God ;" or in 
whatever other way ethical completeness may be de- 
scribed. Such duties would indeed be indispensably 
necessary, but they would be taken up into a higher 
sphere. A new standing before God would now be 
provided for man, consisting in a capacity for accept- 
able oblation of himself to God, and for special and 
transcendent participation of God by him. The great 
saving actions of Christ were destined to include not 
only such a dying and rising again as w^ould redound 
to the renewal and re-creation of man, but such a 
Death as was, by virtue of priestly operation, a perfect 
Reconciliation and Atonement ; such a presentation of 
the risen and ascended Body as constituted It a perfect 
and acceptable Gift and Oblation to God. Henceforth 
man would be empowered and privileged not only to 
do that which was well-pleasing in God's sight, but 
also acceptably to offer it. That which henceforth he 
did in Christ, and as a member of Him, would through 
Christ have a real acceptableness with God, as a gift 
to Him, and as redounding to the actual increase of 
His glory. Henceforth he would be not only "a 
son," but " a priest unto God and his Father/' For 
the exercise of this exalted spiritual function, and for 
the continuance and increase of his acceptableness in 
it, a special rite, over and above the Sacrament of his 
regeneration, would be provided. In that rite he 
would be privileged, as a priest unto God, (1), to pre- 
sent and to plead, in the way of memorial, the one 
Sacrifice of Christ, and with it to offer himself accept- 
ably ; and (2), sacramentally to eat and drink of the 
great High-Priest's Sacrifice of Himself. 

And, exalted and mysterious as is the condition de- 
scribed in these terms, it may be remarked, that such 
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an advance, in point of spiritual position and functions, 
is exactly what might be expected to accrue to man, 
as the result of a Divine Person's having condescended 
to enter into the human side of religious and ritual 
transaction, and of man's having been marvellously 
incorporated into Him. It could not be but that 
such a wondrous event should involve a greatly ele- 
vated ritual position towards God. It was in a man- 
ner likely that man would in his measure inherit a 
glorious priesthood, by his having been ingrafted into 
the very Body of a Divine High-Priest p. 

Now these considerations account for a very pecu- 
liar feature, for such it is, in the economy of our sal- 
vation : I mean the duality, and not the duality merely, 
but wide diversity, of the Christian Sacraments ; the 
distribution into two several and very different gifts, 
the Baptismal and the Eucharistic, of the estate which 
we have in Christ. Such a distribution, and such di- 
versity, is a natural result of the twofold aspect which 
the saving actions of Christ themselves possess. Those 
actions being, under one aspect, purely re-creative, or 
restorative ; under another, sacrificial and oblation ary ; 
are imparted (as to the virtue of them) to the one pur- 
pose in one Sacrament, and to the other in the other. 
The Sacraments, the instruments of salvation, are 
fitted, in number and nature, to the twofold aspect of 
the one series of saving actions to which they owe 
their grace. Holy Baptism is so fashioned and em- 
powered as to be the type and the instrument of 
simple re-creation and restoration ; of the ethical re- 
adjustment which needed to be made, in order " to 
repair man that fell." The Holy Eucharist, again, is 
so fashioned and empowered as to be the type and 

' See S. Aug. in note G, at the end of the volume. 
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the instrument of those sacrificial functions, both of 
oblation and participation, which form the crowning 
stage of man's exaltation in Christ. Renewal, in 
short, is but half the Christian's privilege; there is 
added the yet more marvellous and inscrutable mys- 
tery of his acceptable oblation of himself as a priest 
to God, and effectual participation, in the same cha- 
racter, of God. Baptism is the compendium and the 
instrument of the one privilege, the Eucharist of the 
other. 

If it be asked how the selfsame series of actions of 
our Lord, as e. g. His Death and Resurrection, (and 
I conceive it to be of the last importance to maintain 
that it is the selfsame actions that operate in the two 
Sacraments,) are available to different eflfects in Bap- 
tism and in the Eucharist ; — in the one to death unto 
sin and new birth unto righteousness ; in the other, 
to sacrificial oblation and participation : — it might suf- 
fice to point to the analogy of the actions themselves, 
as done by our Lord, and considered as His personal 
actions merely. There is every appearance of their 
fulfilling, as personal actions, two distinct courses at 
one and the same time. The actions from the Nativity 
to the Ascension and Session go forward (under one 
aspect) as simply those of the Man Christ Jesus, or 
the Word Incarnate, fulfilling a course of Divine 
Manhood. Yet all the time it is certain that the 
whole course was of the nature of a continuous sacri- 
ficial action, or possessed at least a sacrificial aspect : 
each act, as it took place, had its sacrificial position and 
character. Since, then, the two aspects of Christ's 
acts, though concomitant, are strictly separable, what 
should forbid but that the virtue of those actions 
should be derived and drawn off", in a corresponding 
manner, into two several channels : so that they should 



^ 
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be present, in one rite, under one aspect, and to one 
purpose; and in another rite under another aspect, 
and to another purpose ? 

And there is yet another analogy to be found, in 
the undoubted truth of the perfect union of the Divine 
with the human Nature in the Person of Christ from 
the very Incarnation ; combined with the equally un- 
doubted diflference of degree in which the lower nature 
was at successive periods penetrated, irradiated, and 
empowered by the higher. We might have concluded 
that so intimate a presence of the Divine Nature 
would at once, and from the first, have imparted to 
the human all the exaltation and all the powers des- 
tined for it. And yet, both in respect of growth and 
of official functions, the perfectioning process was 
gradual. " For as the parts, degrees, and offices of that 
mystical administration did require which He volun- 
tarily undertook, the beams of Deity did accordingly 
either restrain or enlarge themselves**." Perfect God 
and perfect Man from His birth, yet not perfect as to 
the adolescence and illumination of His human Soul, 
until His maturity, (for " He increased in wisdom ;") 
not perfect for the work of His prophetic office until 
His Baptism and Temptation ; nor for His Priesthood 
until the eve of His Passion; nor for His universal 
kingly power as man until His Resurrection; He 
experienced by degrees and instalments the enabling 
powers of that Deity which, in point of presence and 
personal union, was never absent from Him. And if 
this was the case with respect to the imparting of 
particular effects of the Divine Nature within Him to 
His natural Body, Soul, and Spirit, may not the like 
well have place at this hour in the case of the mem- 

«» Hooker, Eccl. Pol. v. 54. Compare Moberly, Sayings of the Forty 
Days, p. 32. 
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bers of His Body mystical ? Here, too, the awful Gift 
may restrain or enlarge itself. The selfsame Person 
imparting Himself, with all His saving actions, in 
both Sacraments alike, may impart one while, and by 
one Sacrament, certain aspects and effects' of those 
actions ; at another time, and by the other Sacrament, 
certain other aspects and effects of them. And it is, 
to notice this in passing, one incidental confirmation 
of this mode of viewing the Sacraments, that accord- 
ing to it those two holy ordinances, whatever other 
difference, or pre-eminence one over the other, they 
may present, are in this respect at least co-equal; 
that in both the whole Christ', with all His saving ac- 
tions, is present : a consideration serving at once to 
secure equal honour to the two ordinances in which, 
and in which alone, our Saviour enters into entire 
union with us ; and also to exalt them, at the same 
time, to an immeasurable superiority above all others 
claiming or possessing sacramental powers. 

Baptism, then, in its proper and distinctive nature, 
— as discriminated, that is, from the Eucharist, — ^is 
the Sacrament of renewal and regeneration : being the 
admission of man into the virtue of Christ*s saving 
actions considered as renewing and recreative. The 
Eucharist, again, in its proper and distinctive nature, 
or as discriminated from Baptism, is the Sacrament of 
priestly or sacrificial oblation and participation : being 
our admission into the virtue of the same actions, con^ 

* Hooker, V. Ivi. 15 : " Christ is truly said more or less to impart 
Himself as the graces are fewer or more, greater or smaller, which 
really flow into us from Christ ;" where he sjeaks, however, of ordinary 
spiritual growth, and does not touch upon the question now before us, 
whether the grace of all Christ's actions is imparted in both Sacra- 
ments. See ibid., s. 13. 

' " Christ is whole in the whole Church, and whole with every part 
of the Chwrch, as tov>ching His Person^ which can nO way divide Itself, 
or be possessed by degrees or portions." Hooker, ibid. 

N 
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mdered fut priestly f/r sacrificial ; — as redounding to 
capsunties for acceptable oblation, and for feeding 
upon Christ as an Offering. Not indeed that the two 
l^craments, though thus discriminated from each 
other by strong distinctive differences, do not each 
partake, in a degree, of the characters and qualities 
more immediately and supremely pertaining to the 
other. Holy Baptism does confer a kind and d^ree 
of priesthood^ The holy Eucharist, again, is a signal 
and glorious instrument of renewal. Only, as there is 
a degree or kind of renewal proper to Baptism, which 
the Eucharist confessedly cannot give, viz. re-creation 
or regeneration proper, — the initiation of life in Christ 
to them that have it not : so is there a perfect and 
supreme degree of priesthood enjoyed and exercised 
in the Eucharist, which Baptism cannot bestow, and 
which they who are merely baptised cannot exercise : 
viz. the pleading of Christ's Sacrifice in the most pre- 
vailing form ; supremely acceptable oblation of them- 
selves in Christ, as " priests unto God ;' and participa- 
tion, to the purposes of transcendently intimate union, 
of the one Sacrifice". 

* 8, Cyril, Catecb. Lect xyiii. 

■ Oomp. Jer. Taylor, (IIol j Living, IV. x. p. 266 :) ** As the ministers 
of the Sacraments do, in a sacramental manner, present to God the sa- 
crifice of the cross, by being imitators of Christ's intercession ; so the 
people are sacrificers too in their manner ; for besides that, by saying 
Ameui they join in the act of him that ministers, and make it also to 

bo their own ; so, &c while in their sacrifice of obedience and 

thanksgiving they present themselves to Qod with Christ, whom they 
have spiritually received ; that is, themselves with that which will make 
them gracious and acceptable.** So Dean Jackson speaks of Eucharistic 
participation as being a consecration of Christians to a priesthood pa- 
rallel to that of Aaron : " Whoso eateth shall live for ever ; for he that 
truly eateth is consecrated by it to be a king and priest for ever imto 
God the Father." (Works, vol. viii. p. 378.) See further, note G. 
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SECTION 11. 



<< To whom coming, as unto a living stone, ye also, as livelj stones, 
are built up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to Qod by Jesus Christ. By Him therefore let us 
offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit of our 
lips giving thanks to His Name.'' 



The views stated in the preceding section, besides 
their bearing upon our present subject, furnish an 
answer to several inquiries which can hardly fail to 
force themselves upon thoughtful minds in reference 
to the holy Sacraments. Such, for instance, as the 
question how there should be in both Sacraments 
an entire union to Christ, and yet the effects of the 
two Sacraments be different. For it might well seem, 
on a first view, that entire union to the same Person 
would always produce the same effects. And again, 
as to the real nature of the difference between the two 
Sacraments, and of the great pre-eminence, in point 
of awfulness and mysteriousness, universally accorded 
from the earliest times to the second Sacrament. It 
appears, from what has been said, that the difference 
is partly one of degree only, but that there is also a 
most important difference in kind. The Eucharist, 
under one point of view, and that its simpler and less 
transcendent one, is the making good and carrying 
on, by fresh supplies of the same kind of grace, of the 
renewal imparted in Baptism. Such is the account 
Hooker gives of the relation of the Sacraments to each 
other : — 

" The grace which we have 'by the holy Eucharist doth not 
begin but continue life. . . . Life being therefore proposed unto 

N 2 
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all men a« their end, thej which bj Baptism hare laid the foun- 
dation and attained the first beginning of a new life, hare here 
their nourishment and food prescribed for eantinuanee of life in 
themV 

Now even under this aspect the Eucharist maj, in 
a certain sense, be said to transcend Baptism ; so im- 
mense is the spiritual advancement which it is capable 
of imparting. So much so, indeed, that the analogy 
of food can hardly be said to represent the fact ade- 
quately. Food is by no means such a plenary gift to 
the body as the Eucharist is to the spiritual being. 
Perhaps the nearest analogy which the natural life 
presents is that o{ growth, more especially that degree 
of it which transforms infancy into manhood. This is 
so real a multiplication^ so immense an exaltation, 
in all its parts and powers, of the infantile life as at 
first imparted, as not altogether inadequately to typify 
the vast accessions to the first-imparted baptismal 
life, which the Eucharist is capable of bestowing. 
And this analogy, too, no less than that of food, is 
fully sanctioned both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment ; Christ being so constantly represented as the 
" Growth,'' (i. e. means of growth) of His people \ 
But still it must be admitted that it is only in a sense 
that the Eucharist, considered merely as a means of 
the continuance and growth of the spiritual life, can 
be said to be a greater gift than Baptism. After all, 
the great law of being must hold, that "the life 
is more than the meat/' As the crowning marvel of 
creative power and love is the imparting to inert 
matter the mysterious principle of life, and of intel- 

* Hooker, Eccl. Pol, V. Ixvii. 1. 
' ' Zech. ill. 8, yi. 12 ; Is. iv. 5; Jer. xxiii. 5 ; Eph. ii. 21, iy. 16; 
Ool. ii. 19. 
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lectual and spiritual existence ; insomuch that the 
subsequent maintenance and advancement of these 
powers is as nothing in comparison, (it is our blessed 
Lord's own estimate^:) so, however great, in potency 
of virtue and fulness of measure, the spiritual susten- 
ance and growth imparted by the Eucharist, it can 
never, considered as sustenance, really transcend in 
marvellousness the mysterious quickening bestowed by 
the spiritual new birth. At the utmost, there results 
a co-equality in point of power and mysteriousness 
between the two Sacraments, viewed as instruments 
of spiritual life and growth merely ; for if one of them 
is greater in one point of view, the other is so in 
another. Great is Baptism, inconceivably great ; for 
it is " a new creation :" and great too, inconceivably 
great, is the Eucharist also ; for it draws out that, 
which in Baptism is once for all created, into infinity 
of increase, and eternity of duration. In a word, so 
long as we consider the Sacraments as operating in 
pari materia and ew hco cequaliy — in the same sphere, 
and as it were on the same level, — as only different 
degrees or manifestations of the same kind of thinly 
viz. renewal, — we have no faculties for pronouncing 
whether of the two is the greater and the more myste- 
rious. Whether the spiritual new birth at the first, 
or the eternal growth of the new being afterwards, is 
the more marvellous and excellent, who can with any 
confidence pronounce ? Both are great deeps ; whe- 
ther of the two is the deeper, our line is too short to 
fathom. 

Whence then that peculiar character of profoundest 
and most reverential awe, with which the Church' 

» St. Matt. vi. 25. 

* Compare the greater awfulness of St. Paul's language in Heb. x. 
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from the earliest ages has invested the mysteiy of the 
Holy Eucharist ? Or whence, — ^if participation in 
order to growth is, as so many suppose, the whole 
purport of the Eucharistic act, — whence the very large 
proportion in which all ancient Eucharistic Offices 
are directed to those other great topics of Oblation or 
Dedication, and Pleading? The view which repre- 
sents the Eucharist as merely a means of making 
accessions, by way of growth, to the baptismal estate 
of grace, yields no account whatever of these great 
features in the ancient idea of the Eucharist. And 
yet some grounds there must be for this comparative 
estimate of the two Sacraments, which accords to the 
second a vast and unqualified pre-eminence over the 
first, both in point of solemnity, and also as an occa- 
sion for the discharge of certain spiritual functions of 
a Christian ! 

For though Baptism was held of old, as was fitting, 
in exceeding reverence ; though it rightly enjoyed the 
lofty titles* of " New Creation," the " Anointing," the 
"Gift^" "Illumination," "Consecration," and the 
like, yet the language applied to it is still as nothing, 
compared with what is said of the Eucharist. This is 
spoken of in very early days, as "the awful, the 
tremendous, the unspeakable mysteries," "the hal- 
lowed, celestial, ineffable, stainless, terrible, tremen- 
dous, divine gifts °." The Eucharistic Presence of 
Christ, throughout the ancient Liturgies, or Com- 
munion Offices, is ever represented as something far 

29, than in Ileb. vi. 1 ; in which passages he seems to speak of pro- 
faning the two Sacraments respectively. See Note G. 

• Vide Bingham, Eccl. Antiq., XI. 1. 1—10. p. 399--411. 
" Ibid., p. 412. 

• Lit. St. James, (circ. a.d. 200, at latest). Neale, Gen. Introd., 
vol. ii. p. Gil. 
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more awful and intimate than His Baptismal Pre- 
sence ; and warnings of proportionate solemnity have 
in all ages, after the example set by St. Paul^, been 
used to deter men from partaking it unworthily. And 
this is of itself a remarkable circumstance, that those 
who have received the gift of new birth and spiritual 
life should be so solemnly warned of the danger of 
partaking, without certain special, and in a manner 
new, qualifications, of the means of sustaining that 
life. The qualifications for Baptism have ever been 
"repentance and faith.'' This faith is directed, (1) 
towards " all the articles" of the Creed ; and (2) to- 
wards " the promises of God made in that Sacra- 
ment," viz. that it shall be effectual to " death unto 
sin and new birth unto righteousness," through the 
virtue of Christ's Death and Resurrection®. The 
requirements of our Church for Communion (justly 
representing, I conceive, the mind of the Church 
from the beginning) are still, as in Baptism, repent- 
ance and faith. But this faith is now specially di- 
rected towards right conceptions and due thankful re- 
membrance of (1) the ''Sacrifice of the Death of Christ," 
as such, and (2) of "the benefits which we receive 
thereby ;" not towards His Death and Resurrection as 
re-creative and regenerative mysteries. All this surely 
bespeaks some further mystery as involved in the 
Eucharist, beyond the character which it possesses as 
a direct continuation and advancement, on the same 
level, of the baptismal gift of life. And the fact which 
it points to is doubtless that the • Eucharist makes 

* See above, note p. 181. 

• See the end of the Baptismal Office : " That as He died and rose 
again, so should we who are baptized die from sin and rise again unto 
righteousness," &c. Compare Romans vi. 3 — 6. 
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US partakers more intimately, more directly, com- 
pletely, and peculiarly, of an aspect of our Lord's 
actions into which Baptism but very partially and im- 
perfectly admitted us. The Eucharist, over and above 
its powers for the maintenance of the baptismal life, 
admits us to a position and to functions awfully and 
mysteriously related to the most awful and mysterious 
of the characters and functions of Christ. Hence, then, 
the surpassing solemnity of the action, and hence 
the duties peculiarly assigned to it in the Eucharis- 
tic Offices. If Baptism possesses, as it does, ''the 
shadow" of Christ's Priesthood, the Eucharist has 
" the very image" of it. If Baptism makes us in 
power, and dejure^ " priests unto God," the Eucharist 
constitutes and exhibits us as such de facto, and in 
action. If Baptism makes us to be the spiritual 
Israel, God's children and sons, supernaturally ga- 
thered into One Body, and sustained by various lower 
effluxes of the priestly and sacrificial work of the 
Aaron of the heavenly sanctuary ; the Eucharist intro- 
duces us to the inner privileges of priestly action and 
participation, the antitypes in some sort of those 
by which Aaron's seed was brought into a peculiar 
nearness to God, and partook of that bread of pre- 
sence, and of those more eminent sacrifices, which 
were withheld from the rest. So much more intimate 
is the Eucharistic than baptismal Presence, Eucharistic 
than baptismal Participation, of Christ ; even as the 
Israelitish priests stood in a more awful nearness 
to the presence . of God than the people, and as 
eating, e.g., of the sin-ofierings was a more solemn 
and privileged act than eating of the ordinary peace- 
oflFerings'. 

' These illtistrations cannot, perhaps, be pressed very closely in 
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These considerations seem, further, to throw some 
light on a point of much interest ; the existence, 
namely, of Infant Communion in certain early ages of 
the Church, and its abeyance since throughout West- 
ern Christendom. That it was the primitive custom 
to give the Holy Communion to infants has been 
affirmed, but is absolutely devoid of proof ; and there 
is a very strong presumption against it. Early 
vouchers for it are TertuUian and St. Cyprian ; and 
it prevailed till perhaps the middle ages in the West, 
and is continued at this day in the Eastern Church. 
And were participation in certain consecrated things 
by a fit (or not unfit) recipient the whole matter, the 
analogy of Baptism would all but enforce the praictice 
in question. But it is not so. To the full and proper 
Eucharistic act, a conscious act of oblation and pre- 
sentation is indispensable. Now this cannot be dis- 
charged by unconscious, nor even by young, children. 
While, therefore, there is not a little to be said, at 
first sight, in favour of giving the Eucharist to infants, 
as being the Sacrament of growth, and the carrying 
on of the life imparted in Baptism, — we see that the 
practice is in some sort a putting asunder of things 
which Christ has joined together in His ordinance, by 
bringing those to it who can join but in a part of it, 
viz. the receptive ; the very converse error to that 
by which the later Western Church has systematized 
non-communicating attendance on the Eucharistic offer- 
ing. On this ground we may not only, I conceive, 
acquiesce in the disuse of Infant Communion, but also 
most seriously question its having been apostolic or 
primitive. The early zeal for the Holy Eucharist will 

all particulars ; but they may serve to give an idea of what is meant. 
Vide Levit. vi. 26. 
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abundantly account for a well-intended deviation from 
primitive order in this matter, even as soon as the 
days of TertuUian. 

But let us now proceed to inquire what light we 
derive, from the considerations here set forth, upon 
the question, before us, as to the true theory of 
the Church's ordinary worship contained in her Daily 
OflSces. 

Now in the first place, our observing that the Holy 
Eucharist, if we include all aspects of it, is of so 
subUme and transcendent a character, makes it reason- 
able or likely that there would be provided within 
the Church lower and simpler means of Divine wor- 
ship' and intercommunion. In proportion as the 
Eucharist is excellent and awful, admitting man to 
the very inner mysteries of his Christian estate, and 
so calls for the most intense concentration of his 
entire powers upon the discharge of his part in it ; in 
that proportion is it unfitted to be the ordinary and 
continually applied, still less the exclusive instrument 
of spiritual intercourse between God and man. 

This view, or so much of it as denies the every-day 
character of the Eucharist, will doubtless be exceed- 
ingly unacceptable to many persons in the present 
day. It is probably a growing opinion among mem- 
bers of the English Church, and those not the least 
learned or entitled to carry least weight in such a 
matter, that daily Communion, where it can be had, 
is the proper instrument of Christian perfection. The 
intended and normal condition of the Church is, they 
conceive, that there should be everywhere a daily 
Eucharist, and that all faithful persons should be daily 
communicants; or at any rate as many persons as 
possible. But, while I yield to none either in a deep 
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sense of the lamentable infrequency of that celebra- 
tion among us, or in the earnest desire that it 
might be, according to apostolic practice, weekly, at 
least, everywhere, — more constant or even daily, at 
some special seasons : I would at the same time no 
less earnestly protest against a view which has no 
standing-ground in apostolic or primitive usage ; and 
the attempt to carry out which can, as experience has 
shewn, only end in the depravation of the holy rite it 
is designed to exalt. Let us by all means do honour 
to God in all ways of His appointing; but let us 
not think to do so by straining His sacred ordinances 
to other purposes than those which they were designed 
to answer. Let us accept with teachableness the les- 
sons on this point which are written for us, alike in 
the scriptural and apostolic, as in the post-apostolic, 
history of the Church. 

Now looking to those lessons, and that history, 
I venture to affirm, 1st, that the Holy Eucharist is in 
its proper nature a festival thing ; by which I mean a 
high, occasional, and solemn one, not every-day or 
common ; and 2ndly, that in the very earliest, and 
surely the wisest and holiest age, celebration, though 
never less than weekly, was rarely more frequent than 
that ; never, that we know of for certain, (though at 
high seasons it may possibly have been so,) daily; — 
and that in these considerations, not in any a priori 
arguments as to the excellence of the rite, is to be 
laid the basis of a right estimate as to the frequency 
of celebration which is either to be expected or desired. 
Sunday and festival celebration, in a word, — ^a desig- 
nation which leaves ample verge for diversity within 
certain intelligible limits, — ^may safely be affirmed to 
be, as a general rule, the prescript for the Church, and 
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to exhibit with the greatest fidelity the true character 
aiid purpose of the Holy Eucharist. That the clergy 
may have occasion to celebrate much more frequently 
than this, publicly or privately, as a part of their 
ministrations to the people, is of course undeniable. 
And that this measure may be in different degrees ex- 
ceeded by clergy and laity alike, even to the degree 
of daily celebration at particular times, is conceded 
also. But that whensoever and wheresoever this is 
the case, it is the bringing in a Festival, i. e. a high 
and solemn idea and character, into the common and 
average tenor of the life of Christians, — ^that it is the 
elevation of the Christian life into an uncommon con- 
dition of privilege, and one not designed for them as 
a general rule, — this I would affirm no Jess. 

Such a view, I venture to assert, not merely the 
nature of the thing, but the practice of the Church in 
the earliest and purest ages, her sad experience in all 
later and less clearly-sighted ones, and certain of her 
disciplinary rules at all times, entirely fall in with. It 
is indeed commonly and inconsiderately said, and the 
saying passes from mouth to mouth without inquiry, 
that the first Christians communicated every day. 
Thus Jeremy Taylor frequently assumes this to have 
been the practice. (See, e. g., Worthy Communicant, 
p. 621.) So others: — 

(Sparrow, Rat., p. 221): ".In the primitive Church, while 
* Christians continued in the strength of faith and devotion, they 
did communicate every day. This custom continued in Africa 
till St. Cyprian's time, &c. But afterwards the custom grew 
faint, and some upon one pretence, some upon anothei;, would 
communicate once a-week.'* And Wheatley, chap. vi. sect. i. : 
** We find the Eucharist was always in the purest ages of the 
Church, a daily part of the Common Prayer." 

The truth is, that there is not a shadow of evidence 
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that in apostolic times, at least after the very first 
Pentecostal inauguration of the Church, if even then, 
there was daily celebration of the Eucharist. The 
evidence is, on the contrary, entirely the other way. 
That there may have been immediately after the Day 
of Pentecost, such daily celebration, the well-known 
passage in Acts ii. 42, 46, no doubt affords a strong 
presumption. But even this must be allowed to be 
capable of another interpretation. All that is cer- 
tainly affirmed by it is, that besides their daily attend- 
ance at the temple, the faithful did also at a house or 
houses, in contradistinction to the temple, (most pro- 
bably in the upper chamber of the holy Institution,) 
"break bread.'* Whether the naff rjfi€pav, "daily,'* 
applies to the Eucharistic celebration as well as to the 
temple services, is a question for criticism, which 
I apprehend there is nothing in the passage to de- 
cide for us either way. On the whole, I conceive the 
improbability 9f new converts being thus admitted to 
a daily Eucharist to be very strong indeed. It is 
certainly at variance with all else that we subse- 
quently gather on the subject. The manner in which 
the first day of the week stands out, from the Acts 
(ch. ii. 1.) to the Revelation, (i. 10,) especially for 
Eucharistic assemblies, (Acts xx, 7 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 2.) 
must be admitted. And though an ingenious and 
devout writer endeavours to shew that the celebration 
at Troas was twofold, one before, and one after, 
St. Paul's preaching*; the more probable opinion 
certainly is that which an ordinary reader derives 
from the passage. External evidence towards the 
close of the apostolic times comes in to prove con- 

« Bp. Jolly, on the Eucharist, p. 160. Fleury (Moeurs de Chretiens, 
iii. 14,) takes the oidinary view. 
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clusively that then, at least, weekly Eucharist was the 
ordinary rule^ The well-known letter of Pliny,. mani- 
festly describing the Eucharistic practice of Chris- 
.tians, from the mouth of one of them, represents it as 
confined to a certain day, — no doubt the Sunday. 
Justin Martyr's testimony (a..d. 150) probably recog- 
nises occasional celebrations on other days, but most 
distinctly gives Sunday as the rule. TertuUian (at the 
end of the second century) speaks of celebration twice 
^"WeeJc, besides, and on festivals. But St. Cyprian, 
250 B.C., is the first who alludes to it as taking place 
Jaily. Thenceforward there is occasional mention of 
it as such, but nothing approaching to a proof that it 
was of universal prevalence ; indeed, there is abundant 
proof that it was not. And the inference is irre- 
sistible, that if apostolic and post-apostolic Christians 
.maintained the life of faith with far less than a daily 
Eucharist, it follows, 1st, that that rite in its primary 
intention, was, as has been said, a Festival, i.e. a high and 
solemn, not ordinary and every-day, thing ; and 2nd, 
.that, with this apostolic example before our eyes, it is 
at least a question (surely one which ril but demands 
an aflSrmative) whether great moderation in multiply- 
ing of Eucharistic celebrations be not the part of 

** Vide Bingham, XIII. ix. 1, vol. iv. p. 353, (and Cotelerius, ibid.) ; 
also XV. ix. 2, p. 368 ; where the question of ancient frequency of cele- 
bration is fully discussed. The ,f olio wing are some of his conclusions : 
— "This frequency of Communion may reasonably be supposed to 
be, then, according to the known practice, once a-week, on every 
Lord's Day. Roman Catholic writers, though somewhat concerned to 
prove ancient daily celebration, admit the same. So Cotelerius, 
as above. So Fieury (Moeurs des Chretiens, iii. 39) : " On offrait 
le sacrifice tous les Dimanches, et encore deux fois de la semaine ;" 
speaking of the times of the first Christian Emperors. Again, i. 14, 
speaking of the primitive ages : " Ohaque Eglise particuliere s' assem- 
blait le Dimanche .... On s'assemblait aussi le Vendredi f alluding 
perhaps to Tertullian's stationary days. So too Krazer, de Liturg. 
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Christian wisdom, not to say of apostolic conformity. 
Such, at any rate, seems to have been the view se- 
riously entertained and acted upon in many parts of 
the ancient Church. The Church at large was slow 
to admit any innovation in the apostolic usage. This 
Appears from an expression in the very ancient Eucha- 
ristic Office of the Alexandrian Church, the Liturgy of 
St. Mark intimating that celebration was confined to 
Sundays or Festivals. The first prayer in it (which I 
have elsewhere' given reasons for considering to be of 
primitive antiquity) contains the words, "And, we 
pray Thee, grant us to spend this holy day'' &c. 
And in full accordance with this, again, we find, as an 
historical fact, that even in the ancient monasteries of 
Egypt "it was peculiar to Sundays and Festivals;'* 
that, in addition to the daily Offices, "they met. at 
the third hour for the celebration of the sacred Mys- 
teries^.'* And, indeed, throughout the Church of 
Alexandria, so late as the end of the fourth century, the 
Eucharist was only celebrated on Saturdays and Sun- 
days, both .these days being reckoned as Festivals. 
For among the canons preserved by Timothy, bishop 
of Alexandria, (a. d. 380,) we find a restrictive in- 
junction laid upon married persons, applying to those 
two days, based upon the ground " that upon them 
the spiritual Sacrifice is offered to the LordV The 
Armenian Church, again, an offshoot of that of Cae- 
sarea in Cappadocia, founded by St. Gregory the Illu- 
minator towards the close of the third century"", has 

' Vide infra, vol. ii., chap, on Prim. Liturgy. The date of St. Mark's 
Liturgy is believed to be about a.d. 200. 

^ Cassian, ap. Mabillon, Be Lit. Gall., p. 383. He writes in the fifth 
century, but is doubtless describing customs of long standing. 

* Tim. Epist. Can., c. xili., ap. Bingh. XIII. ix. 3. 

>» Vide Neale, Gen. Introd., p. 67. 
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to this day a most remarkable regulation, viz. that the 
Eucharist may not be celebrated excepting on Satur- 
day and Sunday y or on great Festivals of our Lord or 
the blessed Virgin Mary. This probably represents, 
though perhaps it enforces too rigidly, the ordinary 
usage of the Church of Caesarea at the time of St. 
Gregory aforesaid, which would thus accord with the 
Alexandrine usage just referred to. We find St. Basil, 
bishop of the same Caesarea about seventy years after, 
testifying that they had Communion on four days of 
the week, viz. Wednesday and Friday, in addition to 
Saturday and Sunday*^. The Church at large, again, 
by an almost universal provision, has declared her 
mind that the Eucharist is of the nature of a festival 
thing. Whence, otherwise, the rule that none should 
participate in the Eucharistic elements oftener than 
once in the same day? Why not twice or thrice 
a-day or even hourly? There is nothing in the 
world that can account for this prohibition on the part 
of the Church, but her strongly entertained mind that 
participation more than once in a day would evacuate 
the great rite of some important and indispensable 
feature. And what can that be? Its sacramental 
efficacy ? Surely not. The reason manifestly is this : 
that in daily participation the Eucharistic act is carried 
to the utmost limit it is capable of, consistently with 
its character as the high Festival of Christianity. 

I have only to add here on this subject, that the 
Church seems early to have rued having innovated 
upon the apostolic usage by the introduction of daily 
celebration. There is certainly a remarkable and 
ominous synchronism between this change and the 
grievous falUng off of that primitive custom of weekly 

» St. Basil, Ep. 289, ap. Bingh. ib. 3. 
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reception of the mysteries, which the Church has 
never yet been able to bring back as the badge of 
Christian membership. It is in the time of St.Chryso- 
stom, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, and St. Augustine, that 
we first find daily celebration to have obtained an 
extensive footing in the Church. The Churches of 
Constantinople and Carthage, of Rome and of Spain, 
now provided a daily Eucharist** for such as desired 
it ; and these great Doctors are busied with settling a 
question, comparatively new to the Church, as to the 
expediency of such frequent reception. And it is at 
this very time that we also first hear, from the same 
writers, of Christian men, alike in the East and in the 
West, contenting themselves with Communion once 
a-year ; which still remains as the allowed minimum 
in the Western Church, England only excepted. " If 
it be our daily bread," says St. Ambrose, " why dost 
thou then receive it once a-year only, as the Greeks 
have come to do in the East^ ?" This is a fact which 
we shall do well to ponder. I shall have occasion to 
return to it in connection with the duty of the English 
Church at the present day. 

"* St. Jerome, Ep. 50, 58 ; St. Aug., £p. ad Jan. 118. Vide Bingh., 
XV. ix. 4. 

p St. Amb., de Sacr. v. 4. ^ 
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SECTION III. 



"And thoy shall bring all your brethren for an offering unto the 
Lord out of all nations, to My holy mountain, to Jerusalem, saith the 
Lord. And I will also take of them for priests and for Levites." 

" That I should be the minister of Jesus Christ unto the Gentiles, 
ministering the gospel of God, that the offering up of the Gentiles 
might be acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost." 



The necessary existence of some kind of ordinary 
service follows as an obvious corollary from that or- 
dained infrequency (comparatively) of the Eucharistic 
rite, which has been spoken of in the preceding sec- 
tion. The character, position, and functions, again, 
of such ordinaiy service, may be in a great measure 
deduced from the sacramental principles we were lately 
engaged in tracing, and of which we may now resume 
the consideration. 

It was well said of old, insomuch that the saying 
has passed into what may be called an axiom of 
the Church, that " the Sacraments are the extension 
of the Incarnation." They are, that is to say, the 
instruments whereby (to use the words of St. Paul) 
" the Body of Christ increaseth with the increase of 
God^/' " Christians are really, though mysteriously, 
incorporated into the incarnate Body of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, by virtue of their incorporation into that 
Church which is His mystical Body^" Thus is the 
mystical Body true to the qualities of a body in this 

' Col. ii. 19; Eph. iv. 16. 

' Serm. by Rev. C. T. Smith, ubi supra. So Hooker : " In Him, 
even according to His Manhood^ we, according to our heavenly being, 
are as branches in that root out of which they grow." (V. Ivi. 7.) 
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respect even, as well as in others, tliat it too " grow- 
eth," "until we all/* the parts of that Body taken 
together, " come to a perfect man, to the measure of 
the full stature of Christ ^" 

But how are the Sacraments empowered to be 
" the extension of the Incarnation /' the means, that 
is, of extending it, so as that it shall include conti- 
nually more and more members ? The nature of this 
Divine Economy would seem to be as follows. There 
is in spiritual things, as in natural, causation. Christ's 
Sacraments produce their effects, not in the manner 
of a holy charm, in virtue merely of His promise to 
them, but as causes, by reason of His presence in them. 
For the natural Body of Christ, with all its wondrous 
doings and characters, was to be as a germ, no less 
than a type, to that greater mystical Body of His, which 
was to bear as a whole the impress of those doings 
and characters. And that the Body, as a whole, might 
be conformed to its type and exemplar, it was neces- 
sary that the several members and parts of it should 
be first so conformed, each one by itself. In order to 
this, then, the grace of the aforesaid actions and cha- 
racters of the incarnate Word was gathered into those 
Sacraments which were destined to be the instruments 
of the entire Body's growth. The instruments of in- 
grafting were no rude or random ones, but worthy of 
the Divine Artificer of this new masterpiece of creation, 
the mystical Body of the incarnate Word. They were 
so fashioned as to contain within them, by an especial 
fiat of the Divine Will, the virtue of those actions and 
characters of the Word made flesh, in conformity to 
which the bettered estate of man was to consist. It 
is therefore that they are instruments of power to 

' Eph. iv. 13. 
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ingraft into Christ's Body, and to produce conformity to 
His likeness, because they are themselves replete with 
the virtue and potency of His Person and actions*. 

The Sacraments then being of this nature; thus 
epitomizing, so to speak, the Person and actions of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, in order to convey the virtue 
of them : the Christian life was to be the development 
of these sacramental compendia into suitable action ; 
that so out of a sacramental conformity imparted once 
for all, might grow an actual or acted conformity. 
(Conversely, of course, the Sacraments are the concen- 
tration of the Christian life into certain intensified and 
all-including formulae.) 

In this consideration is to be found the true answer 
to every question concerning Christian practice and 
duty. As our natural duties as men arise from the 
position in which, as men, we find ourselves placed, — 
duties, domestic, patriotic, or international, — so do our 
supranatural duties and functions, as Christians, arise 
from the nature and particulars of the estate into 
which, as Christians, we are admitted. As no man 
knows what are his rights and duties as a citizen, 
otherwise than by consideration of the constitution 
under which he lives ; so, of what we are, or what 
bound or designed to do, as Christians, we can form 
no idea, but by re-perusal of that twofold charter 
which has admitted us to the privileges of the spiritual 
kingdom. The Sacraments, therefore, are really fun- 
damental to the whole matter. To them, and through 
them to the Person and actions of Christ, the grace 

t Rom. vi. 3 — 5 : " Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized 
into Christ Jemsy were baptized into His Death ? Therefore we are 
buried with Him by baptism into death. . . K we have been planted to- 
gether in (rather, rnade to partake of the nature of) the likeness of His 
Death, we shall also [partake of the nature of] His Resurrection." 
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whereof they embody and convey, we must look. 
Whatsoever is involved or implied in them, that is our 
position, and thence flows our business and calling as 
Christian men. The Sacraments describe and set out 
to us, how compendiously soever, the duties of our 
Christian estate and citizenship. It is in full accords 
ance with this statement, that the Epistles, especially 
St. Paul, are mainly directed, as will be seen on 
careful consideration of them, to unfolding the duties 
of Christians^ arising out of the position given them by 
the Sacraments'^ ; — a truth which, had it been duly 
borne in mind, would have done away with all suspi- 
cion of any possible rivalry or contrariety between the 
true doctrine of the Sacraments and that of the written 
Word ; or of any incompatibility between zeal for the 
one and implicit reverence for, and submission to, the 
other. 

But the Sacraments are twofold. Do they then, it 
may be asked, respectively set out to us two difierent 
lines or classes of duties ? Not so ; they do but ex- 
hibit the selfsame duties under two different aspects; 
following herein, it will be perceived, the analogy of 
that one series of actions of our Lord, whose twofold 
aspects they respectively embody. The Christian es- 
tate, though exhibited to us under two forms in the 
Sacraments, is, like the double vision of Pharaoh, 
strictly one; its series of actions and duties is one, 
though consecrated, as it were, to different purposes 
by these two ordinances respectively. Every Chris- 
tian duty would appear to have, or to be capable 
of, a distinct relation to either Sacrament; it has a 
lower or a higher standing, ascends to a lower or a 
higher sphere, and so is in some sense a different 

" See, in note G, quotations from the Apostolic Epistles. 
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thing, according as it is viewed in connection with the 
one Sacrament or with the other. The selfsame phe- 
nomenon has been already pointed out in reference to 
our Lord's actions. And as they appertained, under one 
aspect, to His Incarnation, and under another to His 
Priesthood ; as they were, in one character, in order 
to the renewal of humanity, and in another in order 
to its acceptable presentation: so is it with our actions 
also. Viewed in connection with Baptism, they are 
the carrying out into action all that Baptism implies ; 
the making good of the estate and condition of death 
to sin and new birth to holiness ; of the renunciation 
of the dominion of sin, and obedience to the laws of 
God's kingdom ; of putting off the spirit of bondage, 
and putting on the adoption of the sons of God ; with 
whatever else Baptism involves. In a word, the whole 
Christian life, in all its parts and acts, is, from the 
baptismal point of view, a persistence in that condition 
of renewing and sanctifying union to the perfected 
Humanity of our Lord, in which the essence of Bap- 
tism consists. And this aspect alone, it is needless to 
say, can the Christian life possess for those who have 
as yet been made partakers of but one Sacrament 
only, that of new birth, renewal, and adoption. What- 
ever aspect or colour the having been made partakers 
of the other Sacrament may impart to the actions of a 
Christian, for them, at present, no such second aspect 
exists. 

But for those who have been made partakers of the 
other Sacrament, the Christian life, in all its parts, 
owns a second and a superadded aspect. Viewed in 
connection with that rite, it is now the carrying out 
into act of those priestly and sacrificial relations which 
Eucharistic celebration and participation involve, as 
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before of those re-creative ones which belong to Bap- 
tism. Life is no longer merely a continual dying and 
rising, a daily putting oflF the old man and putting on 
the new, an estate of adoption and sonship. Though 
it is still all this, it is now, over and above, a con- 
tinual sacrifice of that which dies and rises again ; 
a reiterated, life-long oblation of the renewed man ;; 
and partakes, as the means of its sustentation in this 
elevated condition, of peculiar effluxes of the Divine 
Nature'', by feeding on a sacrifice. It has become, in 
short, an estate of priesthood unto God, involving 
functions and powers derived immediately from the 
one perfect Priesthood, as were those former ones 
from the one perfect Manhood, of Christ. 

Now the ordinance of Public Worship is only one 
particular instance of that development of the Sacra- 
ments, that carrying out of them into detailed action^ 
which has been here spoken of. Were those ordi- 
nances of such a nature as to terminate in themselves ; 
did they convey a gift and a position of which no 
subsequent account was to be rendered by the re- 
ceiver ; or were sacramental participation the whole 
matter ; then doubtless there had been, besides and 
beyond the Sacraments, no other duties of direct ser- 
vice and ritual towards God. It is because the deeds 
of a life, as well ritual as ordinary, are potentially 
wrapped up, as the oak within the acorn, in the 
reception of either Sacrament, — it is therefore that, 
by the necessity of the case, there must be other 
Christian rites continuative of these. The being of 

* 2 Pet. 1.4:" Whereby are given to us" (have been bestowed upon us, 
d€du>priTaiy) "exceeding great and precious promises," (rather, "the 
most exceeding precious promised gifts," itrayyeXfuiTa,) ** that by these 
ye might be" (become) " partakers of the Divine Nature." 
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man stands in need, for its maintenance in those 
refined spiritual relations to God, upon which in the 
Sacraments it enters, of some more spiritual and 
ritual media than the ordinary actions of life supply. 
Whatever in the way of direct mutual communication 
between God and man, is compendiously transacted 
in the Sacraments, has to be done in a more deve- 
loped and leisurely manner by actions of a corre- 
sponding and kindred nature. 

The actual celebration of the Sacraments, accord- 
ingly, has ever been accompanied, at the very time, 
by such actions, — spiritual exercises of detailed prayer 
and profession of faith on the one hand, and of intel- 
lectual reception of Christian mysteries, as contained 
in Holy Scripture, on the other. These, though 
not^ essential to the validity of the Sacraments, 
(which are both transacted, as to their essentials, with 
certain short ordained formulae of words,) are the 
proper development of what is contained in them; 
and they serve for the germ, and furnish the pattern, 
and in some degree the substance, of more ordinary 
offices of worship. 

Is there, as the common feature of both Sacraments, 
entu^e union to Christ, — a union which supposes on 
the part of man, repentance, faith, love, and other 
Christian graces ; and consists on God's part of an 
essential Presence vouchsafed? Those graces must 
be provided with a fitting vehicle and expression. 
There must be prayer of some sort. That Presence 
must be sought there, where it is specially promised ; 

1 The essential formula for valid Baptism is known to be very brief : 
for proof that the essential formula for Eucharistic Consecration is 
proportionately compendious, see below, vol. ii., chapter on Primitiye 
Porm of Liturgy, 
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viz. in the common prayer of the many members of 
the One Body. Does the same union extend to 
all the saving actions of Christ, and must these 
be severally apprehended by the understanding, and 
embraced by faith and love with the heart ? A 
necessity arises for knowledge, to be attained by 
adoring meditation of the whole economy of grace. 
And this too must be sought more especially there 
(viz. in the Church's public assemblies) where He 
who is " our Wisdom^'' as well as " our Righteousness" 
is especially present in the one character no less than 
in the other. Has, again, either Sacrament its own pro- 
per gift ; the one regeneration and renewal, the other 
priestly acceptableness and privilege ? These estates 
obviously require, for their continued maintenance 
" after their kind," suitable ritual media of action and 
reception. For both purposes, aacendat oratio ut de^ 
scendat gratia'' . That the renewed estate may be per- 
severed in, recourse must be had not only to the 
other Sacrament, which is the high festival of its 
being, but also, (since that by its ordained nature 
cannot be continual), to more ordinary means of 
growth and perfection. For daily renewal, daily 
prayer must be made ; that it may be according 
to knowledge, there must be daily exercise in the law 
of God ; that the functions of the new estate may be 
duly performed, there must be praise, which is the 
life of the divinely conformed. That all these things, 
again, may be done in their perfection, the prayer, 
the meditation, and the praise, must be those, not of 
the single member, but of the Body, the Church. 

* Compare the Eastern exclamation at the bringing in of the Gfospels, 
" Wisdom : stand up." Supra, p. 134. 

* St. Augustine. 
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Still more if possible is public ordinary worship the 
necessary complement and filling up of that Chris- 
tian priesthood which is supremely exercised in the 
Eucharistic act. For this purpose there must be 
"prayer set forth as incense and the lifting up of 
the hands as sacrifice," the " pure offering" of praise 
?ind self-dedication by resorting to the highest vouch- 
safed Presence after the Eucharistic; there must be 
full and varied reception, by hearing of the myste- 
ries of divine knowledge ; lastly, there must be ever- 
renewed pleading, in the Church's great secondary 
method, and with detailed application to her needs, of 
the merits of the One Sacrifice. 

Thus, then. Public Worship, as discharged by the 
Ordinary Offices of the Church, is far indeed from 
being, as some have imagined, an act of ^merely 
natural piety. Neither is it, as others perhaps con- 
ceive it, a Christian function indeed, yet an isolated 
thing, having no particular relation to the Sacra- 
ments, or occupying ground for which no provision is 
made, compendiously or otherwise, in these ordi- 
nances. The account to be given of Christian Public 
Worship — of the existence of such a thing at all — is, 
that it is strictly complementary to the Sacraments in 
the sense above explained. Complementary to them, 
I say, as filling up their idea ; not supplementary, as if 
adding anything to it. To refer to the never-faihng 
archetypal analogy of the Body of Christ: as "it 
pleaseth Him in mercy to account Himself incom- 
plete and maimed without us^," the Church being the 
necessary " filling up" or " complement" of Him 

b Hooker, V. Ivi. 10. 
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" Who filleth all in all ;" so is the Christian life 
in general, but Public Worship in particular, and in 
an especial degree, the " filling up" of the scheme or 
idea of the Sacraments. And of both Sacraments : 
not, as a third opinion would make it, of one only, 
that of Baptism ; a view which is often more or less 
explicitly put forth, even in the improved theological 
teaching of the present day. That it is the acting 
out of that Sacrament, and may at all times be most 
properly used as such, has been fully admitted, and is 
to be most earnestly maintained. But its aspect 
towards the other Sacrament must be no less clearly 
held and contended for. To disallow a close con- 
nection as capable of existing between ordinary wor- 
ship and the Eucharist, must appear on the slightest 
reflection most unsatisfactory. Of the two, indeed, 
it stands in more obvious connection with this than 
with Baptism; the work of prayer, praise, and of 
receiving knowledge of divine mysteries, being more 
strikingly akin to the Eucharistic action of conscious 
and active oblation and participation, than to that 
more passive and often unconscious process of renewal, 
of which Baptism is the instrument. 

The Ordinary Worship of the Church, then, to state 
briefly the conclusion from our premises, is an emi- 
nent means of discharging the obligations and func- 
tions imposed, and of receiving the benefits guaranteed, 
in both the Sacraments. But its peculiar character 
is, that it is an exercise, in a lower way, of that 
Christian priesthood which we have in Christ, which 
is given to us in a measure in Baptism, but only 
bestowed in its fulness, or exercised in its highest 
form, in the celebration of the Eucharist. 

The practical bearing of this view upon the mind 
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with which Ordinary Worship is to be joined in, is 
obvious. 

There is a natural impulse, in the case of any one 
who has recently participated in the Eucharist, to 
view prayer, praise, and other devotional actions 
in connection with that great rite ; as modes of realiz- 
ing and carrying out the Eucharistic frame and posi- 
tion. The Church, by her Daily Offices, both recog- 
nizes and formalizes this rightful conception. Her 
ordinary public devotions are designed to be, to those 
who are in a position to use them as such, an expan- 
sion and carrying on of the Eucharistic functions and 
relations. To such, the general act of public worship 
is but a further cementing of the eucharisticaUy im- 
parted union with Christ and with His Body, the 
Church ; — praise and thanksgiving, whether in Psalms 
or other forms, are as a tributary stream falling into 
the ocean of the Church's Eucharistic praise and 
oblation of herself in Christ ; — ^the hearing of Divine 
mysteries of Scripture is an " eating^'* as it were, 
" of the crumbs that fall" from the holy table ; a 
continuation of the act of receiving into the soul Him 
who is the Eternal Word, and in Whom are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge ; — prayer 
and pleading are a keeping hold of the horn of the 
altar^. A view, it may surely be said, which dig- 

e Compare St. Aug., Sermon vii. p. 85, vol. xvL " Library of Fathers :" 
" What I am handling b fore you now" (i.e. the Scriptures) *' is 
daily bread ; and the daily lessons which ye hear in church are daily 
bread." 

«* Hooker has briefly expressed the converse of this view : " Instruc- 
tion and prayer," (by means of ordinary services of the Church,) 
" whereof we have hitherto spoken, are duties which serve as elementSy 
parts, or principles^ to the rest that follow ; in which niunber the 
Sacraments of the Church are chief." (Y. i. 1.) 
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nifies, while yet it duly subordinates, the act of 
Ordinary Worship. 

In other respects, too, I venture to hope not only 
that the general correctness of these views will be 
admitted, but that they may prove the source to not 
a few of solid and enduring satisfaction, by exhibiting 
all the great lines of Christian ritual working unitedly 
and harmoniously together. 

Such an adjustment between the Church's greater 
and lesser acts of worship would seem to be the 
proper antidote to a tendency which has begun to 
appear here and there amongst us, to depreciate the 
Church's Ordinary Worship, if not to desire even 
the partial abolition of it. There are those who, 
rightly impressed with the transcendent excellence 
of the Eucharistic rite, and possessed with a pro- 
portionate desire for more frequent celebration of 
it, are inclined to look upon the Church's Ordinary 
Offices with toleration at best, and as impeding rather 
than promoting the highest kind of spiritual life and 
growth. They see not why the ordinary Daily Offices, 
or the Morning Office at the least, might not be dis- 
pensed with, and daily celebration of the Eucharist 
be put in its place. The rest of the Western Church 
is known to have even substituted, in practice, non- 
communicating attendance at the celebration of the 
Eucharist, for her nominal Morning Offices; which 
have accordingly, as has been already • pointed out, 
ceased to exist as the vehicle of the people's devotion. 
And some among us would pei'haps advocate our 
following even this extreme example'. But at pre- 

* Compare ch. i., sub fin. 

^ On non-communicating attendance at the Eucharist, see the last 
chapter of this volume. 
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Nor are such views of the whole field of Christian 
ritual less necessary for those — ^including, perhaps, the 
vast proportion of the English Church, both lay and 
clerical — whose danger lies in the opposite direction ; 
who are even too well satisfied with the ordinary 
Services of the Church. Nothing short of an entire 
and radical misconception as to the Apostolic idea of 
Christian Worship and Service as a whole, could have 
brought in that generally prevailing acquiescence in 
infrequent celebration of the Holy Communion which 
characterizes the English Church at the present day. 
I say acquiescence in such infrequency ; for that is the 
pecuhar character of our shortcoming in the matter. 
While other Churches, to secure Apostolic frequency, 
have resorted to unapostolic and unjustifiable modes of 
celebrating, we have secured Apostolic and genuine 
celebrations, but Apostolic frequency we have, speak- 
ing generally, been careless of. This subject will be 
treated of hereafter ; I will only point out here, with 
reference alike to Sunday and week-day Ordinary 
Offices, that in Apostolic times, the idea of their 
standing alone, or superseding the weekly Eucharist, 
was absolutely unknown. 

There is, again, an important theological difference 
in the present day, about which the views contained 
in this chapter would seem to open the way towards 
something like an agreement. The assertion of cer- 
tain real priestly functions as peculiar to the clergy, 
and specially of a commission to consecrate and ad- 
minister the Holy Eucharist, is the distinguishing 
note of one large and influential school within the 
English Church. The assertion, again, of a Christian 
priesthood as appertaining to the laity, has been taken 
up as an antagonistic truth in other quarters. But 
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Body of Christ, — that the glory of that great Offering 
consists. The holocaust that flames on the altar, 
** the sweet savour acceptable to the Lord," is " them- 
selves, their souls and bodies, a reasonable, holy, and 
lively sacrifice.'' In the power thus concurrently with 
the clergy to offer and plead, and finally to participate, 
the Christian priesthood of the people formally and 
essentially consists ; nor can any of these functions be 
denied to them without abridging the gifts and privi- 
leges which are theirs in Christ. And these functions 
of the people as " priests unto God,'' thus chiefly and 
supremely exercised in taking part in the Eucharistic 
Rite, they do in a lower degree, as has been repre- 
sented in this chapter, discharge also in joining in the 
Ordinary Services of the Church. Nay, even in their 
common life, they part not with these powers, but 
carry on the same work : it is their privilege accept- 
ably to present to God in Christ every action and 
every hour of their lives ; and what is priesthood but 
the power to present acceptably ? Only this priest- 
like action, as we may venture to call it, is to be ever 
and anon gathered up for more formal and ritual pre- 
sentation in the Services, both Eucharistic and ordi- 
nary, of the Sanctuary. 

It is then in the more habitual recognition of a 
priesthood as appertaining to the people, that, as I 
conceive, the one of the two schools of theological 
opinion referred to may take example from the other. 
It may be questioned whether such recognition ap- 
pears so distinctly, prominently, and broadly in their 
teaching as might be desired, and as it certainly ap- 
pears in every line of the ancient Communion Offices* 

she may for ever adyance the honour of the Lord Jesus, and represent 
His Sacrifice, &c., &c., and It accepted of Thee in her Blessed Lord'' 

P 
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and of our own. So long as we stipulate for the in- 
dispensableness of a duly (i. e. an apostolically) com- 
missioned ministering priesthood in order to the effec- 
tual celebration of the Holy Communion, it would seem 
to be almost impossible to insist too strongly on the 
people's position as " priests unto God." For it may 
truly be said that all other priesthood, yea, the very 
Priesthood of Christ Himself, exists but for the sake 
of this, as the means exist for the sake of the end. 
Not for His own sake, but " for their sakes" did He 
" sanctify Himself V> i. e. consecrate Himself as a Priest 
and Offering unto God, " that they also might be sanc- 
tified,'' and become prevailing priests, and an accept- 
able sacrifice. Nor is there, perhaps, any truth which 
the laity generally have greater need to be taught, than 
the existence and nature of these lofty privileges of 
theirs, and how the exercise of them is involved, in 
different degrees, in the higher and lower kinds of 
attendance in the Sanctuary. 

Those, on the other hand, who are so earnest in 
maintaining the existence and the rights of Christian 
priesthood as pertaining to the people, are in general 
very far from entertaining any just or adequate con- 
ception of what priesthood is. For this they must 
have recourse to the ancient teaching of the Church, 
embodied in her Communion OflBces, and thoroughly 
confirmed by Scripture^. They must in their turn be 
willing to learn much on this point from those whom 
they now look upon as enthusiasts or upholders of 
priestcraft. Let them accept and realize, first, the 
verity of the Priesthood of Christ, and especially its 
intimate connection with the original institution of 
the Eucharist ; next, the continuation of that priestly 

' St, John xvii. 19. ^ See Part II. 
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operation of His on earth by the hands of His mi- 
nisters, as in heaven by His own; and lastly, the 
priestly character of even the people's part in that 
most exalted function of humanity, the great Eucha- 
ristic Transaction, Then, but not till then, they will 
believe in a " lay priesthood" worth upholding. At 
present, it must be plainly said, their view is for the 
most part a purely rationalistic one ; a mere negation 
of the gifts and powers of the Gospel ; a casting down 
of the ladder between heaven and earth, with all its 
array of ascending and descending ministries, in order 
to substitute for it the* eflTorts of all but unaided natural 
piety. Those who entertain this view, while profess- 
edly looking to the grace of God, do in reality seek 
to cut the Church off from the guaranteed reservoirs 
and channels of that grace: those reservoirs being 
the Incarnation and the Priesthood of Christ ; those 
channels, the Sacraments ordained by Him. Would 
that such could be brought to see that, in their zeal 
against a ministering priesthood, they really arrive at 
a position which evacuates the Gospel, for clergy and 
people alike, of its best gifts and privileges ; and that 
it is through the instrumentality of such a duly em- 
powered priesthood, and no otherwise, that the Chris- 
tian scheme provides a true and worthy priesthood for 
the people of God. 

It is obvious to remark upon the illustration which 
the views here expressed receive from the contents of 
the Church's Ordinary Offices, which are to some ex- 
tent derived from the Baptismal Office on the one hand, 
and from the Eucharistic on the other. One feature 
of our own morning offices, from St. Gregory's time 
downwards, has been, there can be little doubt *, that 

* See aboTe, chap. i. p. 97. 
P a 
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Creed which is the peculiar note of Baptismal profession. 
That symbol of om' faith having had a place in the 
ancient Prime Office for near a thousand years, was 
maintained in a corresponding position in our present 
Morning Office. Thus is the Baptismal position day 
by day taken up, by profession of the Baptismal Creed : 
whether, as in the case of the merely baptized, setting 
forth the whole of their Christian position ; or, as in 
that of communicants, recalling to their recollection 
these first and earlier vows. The Lord's Prayer, 
whether primitively or not, has certainly for many 
hundred years been in use, both in the Eastern and 
the Western Church. This may be viewed indifier- 
ently, either as imparting a Baptismal or Eucharistic 
character to the office : that prayer having so signal 
a place in the offices proper to both Sacraments ; in 
the one, as the prayer of the adopted ; in the other, as 
the perfect verbal compendium™ of the great Eucharistic 
actions of Oblation, Participation, and Pleading. 

But again, the Ordinary Offices of the Church, in 
the East and West alike, have ever, as we have seen 
in the first chapter, embodied some portion of the 
Eucharistic Offices. It may suffice now to advert 
to one or two signal instances of this. The " Col- 
lect for the Day,'' which has always formed part of 
the English Morning Offices, is manifestly designed 
to import into it the entire spirit and essence of 
the variable part of the Eucharistic Office; being, 
as a general, if not a universal rule, the concentra- 
tion into a prayer of the spirit of the Epistle and 
Gospel. Nothing can more clearly, or in a more 
practical form, mark the desire of the Church that 
the Daily or Ordinary Offices should not lose sight of 

"* See Part II., Primitive Form of Liturgy. 
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the Eacharistical, but be considered as ancillary to 
it. We have a recognition, in this adoption of a Eu- 
charistic feature in Ordinary Worship, of that lower 
kind or degree of Priesthood which has been above 
spoken of as attaching to the latter. 

In the Eastern Church, again, we have discerned a 
kindred phenomenon to the Western Collect, only on a 
yet broader scale. The Ectenes, or supplications, too, 
used at the Ordinary Offices are borrowed entire, with 
much besides, from the great Liturgies'"; sometimes 
from the very Consecration Prayer itself. 

But it is much to be observed, that while the 
Church draws thus freely upon her Eucharistic Offices 
for the materials of her Ordinary Worship, she is 
careful to reserve to the exclusive use of the former 
certain high and transcending ideas and expressions ; 
thus vindicating to the Eucharist its proper character 
as the supreme channel of intercommunion between 
God and man, and as having certain aspects and 
privileges of which no more than the shadow or faint 
image is communicable to lower forms of worship. 
Thus, though praise of any kind may not unjustly be 
called a sacrifice, and the application of this term even 
to Ordinary Worship might reasonably plead the 
sanction of St. Paul's words in Heb. xiii.**, yet we 
find that in the practice of the Church, the expres- 
sion is generally restricted to directly Eucharistic 
Offices. Our own Daily Office is an instance of this. 

° Instances may be seen in Neale's Introd. to Hist, of Eastern 
Church, vol. ii. p. 897, compared with vol. i. p. 381, at p. 901 ; with 
p. 595 ; p. 902 with 442. See ch. i. s. 6. 

** ** By Him, therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God con- 
tinually, that is, the fruits of our lips, giving thanks to His Kame.'' 
It may of course be maintained that this is a strictly Eucharistic 
injunction. 
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In the General Tbank^ving we desire grace "to 
shew forth God's praise, not only with onr lips but 
in onr lives ; by giving np oarselves to His service," 
&c. ; thus following closely upon the steps of the 
apostolic injunction, and of the Eucharistic Offices* 
Yet we forbear to take into our lips the expression, 
''sacrifice,'' and use only those of "praise" and 
" service." Very different is the holy boldness with 
which, in a single Eucharistic prayer, we three times 
use the term "sacrifice;" "entirely desiring God's 
fatberiy goodness to accept our sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving/' presenting " ourselves as a reasonable, 
holy, and Uvely sacrifice," and acknowledging our 
unworthiness, yet our bounden duty, to offer such 
" sacrifice/' 

The same is observable in the Eastern Offices. A 
remarkable instance occurs in the adaptation made of 
a portion of St. James' Liturgy to ordinary use. It 
is part of the solemn intercession immediately after 
consecration, and we find all that modesty, so to 
speak, in making use of it, which becomes the inferior 
Office. While the things prayed for are the same, 
the form of prayer is in one case the high and solemn 
Eucharistic phrase, *' Remember^ /' in the other it is 
lowered to the more ordinary form, " We pray for." 

A comparison of our Baptismal and Eucharistic 
Offices in like manner, exhibits very strikingly the 
discrimination to be made, in the Church's view, 
between Baptismal and Eucharistic powers and func- 
tions. The ideas which pervade the Baptismal Office 
are purely those of renewal and regeneration ; death 

' " Rememhery Lord, them that bear fruit and do great deeds in Thy 
holy Churches," &c. (Lit. S. James, Neale, vol. ii. p. 594). But, 
" Wo pray for them that bear fruit and do good deeds in this holy 
Church," &c. (Eastern Vespers, ibid., p. 901). 
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to the old man, and rising again in newness of life. 
The particular aspect, that is to say, of the saving 
actions of our Lord, into which the baptized enters, is 
that which belongs to them as the direct working out 
of the Incarnation. Though the baptized necessarily 
partake of the benefit of the Death of Christ as 
a Sacrifice, and are admitted by Baptism to the 
rights of active Christian priesthood, yet their position 
and duties are described without reference to these 
ideas. The dedication of them to God is spoken of 
as a passive thing (** Grant that whosoever is here 
dedicated to Thee by our office and ministry," &c.) 
even in the case of adults: they are not exhorted 
to " present themselves a reasonable sacrifice," or the 
Uke ; because, although in some true sense they are 
capable of doing so, yet for the highest and truest 
measure of that capacity they must await their enter- 
ing, by Eucharistic attendance and participation, on 
the actual discharge of the priestly or sacrificial func- 
tions of a Christian. 



CHAPTER III. 

ON THE OTEUCrrUEB AND SPIBIT OP THE ANCIENT 
ENGLISH OFFICES. 

SECTION I. 



'^And these words, which I command thee this day, shall he 
in thine heart ; and thou shalt teach them diligently to thy children, 
and shalt talk of them when thousittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up," 



The earliest phase of our Offices of Ordinary Wor- 
ship, discernible in the corresponding ritual of the 
Eastern Church, has been dwelt upon at some length 
in the first chapter of this volume ; with a minute- 
ness, indeed, which may at first sight seem dis- 
proportionate. Yet I know not to which of the two 
classes of readers into whose hands this work may 
fall, any apology on the score of such minuteness is 
likely, on consideration, to seem necessary. Such as 
possess much previous acquaintance with the Daily 
Offices either of the East or the West, or of both, 
will, it may reasonably be hoped, be interested in the 
line of research here pursued; this department of 
Eastern ritual having never before, I beUeve, been 
investigated, or only cursorily and unsystematically, 
with a view to elucidating the Western Offices. The 
feeling which naturally accompanies such an investi- 
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gation and comparative analysis, is surely not unlike 
that with which the modern astronomer studies the 
constellations of another hemisphere, and finds in them 
ever new illustrations of the sidereal truths familiar to 
him in his own ; or even elaborates by the help of 
them a more comprehensive and sounder conception 
of the entire science. Those, again, to whom such 
researches are more or less new, will find their 
account in this somewhat full inquiry into the ear- 
lier condition of the Church's ritual : — 

" Lorsqu' on veut exposer," says a methodical and effective 
writer on a very different subject, " une science peu connue, 
le moyen le plus simple consiste a en faire Thistoire. Lbs 
connaissances s'introduisent alors dans Tesprit du lecteur, 
comme elles se sont formees dans celui des generations ; on 
suit, pour ainsi dire, la science pas a pas ; et Ton passe avec 
elle de ses Clemens les plus simples a ses theofies les plus 
complexes*." 

Now, as Mr. Palmer, in his invaluable " Disser- 
tation on Primitive Liturgies," or Communion Offices, 
has once for all elevated that branch of ritual study 
from a mere empiricism and guess-work to the dignity 
of a regular science, having its fixed laws and its 
classified phenomena ; so is it a part of my endeavour, 
in this volume, to perform a like service for the study 
of the Ordinary Offices of the Christian Church : and 
it is in a clear and detailed conception of their earlier 
successive stages and aspects that the foundations of 
a correct apprehension of them can be most easily 
and securely laid. But so it is, that in the annals 
of the Ordinary Offices of the East, and there only, 
can we study that succession. We there obtain a 

* Paul de Remusat, sur une Hevolution dans la Chimie (vid. Revue 
des deux Mondes, 1855). 
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view, not of the result merely, as in studying the cor- 
responding AVestern OfBces, but of the process also. 
Their stratification, if I may be allowed to borrow an 
illustration from modern science, is distinctly seen 
in the order of its occurrence. The successive depo- 
sition of a first, a second, and a third formation go 
on almost before our eyes in the ritual history of the 
first few ages in the East. We have first the primary 
and simple twofold structure, composed in a great 
measure of the detritus of the elder Jewish forma- 
tion, and comparatively little organized. This passes, 
within the first three or four centuries, into the three- 
fold and far more elaborately organized structures of 
what we may call the second period. And we shall 
presently be called upon to witness the leisurely super- 
position of an entirely novel group, completing the 
series. The Western scheme, on the contrary, forged 
or recast as it was by a single process, (so to speak,) 
out of the Eastern materials laid ready to hand, pre- 
sents no such leisurely and progressive phenomena to 
the eye of the student. 

But again, the nomenclature, and to a certain ex- 
tent the nature, of the elements entering into certain 
of the Western Offices, and those the great and prin- 
cipal ones, have meanwhile been gradually brought tc 
view by this method of proceeding. The invitatory ; 
the hymns ; the various modes of using the Psalms, — 
whether continuously and without selection, or by se- 
lecting them with adaptation to particular purposes ; — 
the difierent number of them appropriated almost uni- 
versally to the different services, — as 12 to Matins, 6 
to Lauds, 5 to Vespers ; — the nature of Antiphons, and 
the various classes of them ; the complex system by 
which the Psalms, on festivals more especially, were 
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interwoven with the. Lessons in one great musical 
scheme of mingled meditation and praise; the Re- 
sponsories entering into that scheme; the Canticles 
forming another important feature of it ; the Versicles 
and Responses, the Capitula, the Collect, the Confes- 
sion and Absolution ; — *all these we have discerned in 
their rudiments^ and, as it were, in the very course of 
formation. And even of our existing ritual not a few 
particulars have been examined by the way, and the 
view to be taken of them in a great measure sug* 
gested. So that not only the general purpose of 
this work, to investigate the universal principles of 
Christian worship, but its more particular aim of fix* 
ing the ideas proper to our own forms of service, have 
been more materially advanced in our first chapter 
than might at the time appear. 

The object, however, with which we set out, was, it 
will be remembered^, to ascertain the earlier history 
of the entire body of Offices of ordinary worship 
which reached our shores at the end of the sixth cen- 
tury ; not merely of those principal, and, as it appears, 
more primitive ones, which have alone come under 
our observation hitherto. We have yet to complete 
our survey, therefore, by including within it those 
other and secondary Eastern Offices, which, though 
neither of apostolic nor early post-apostoUc date as 
Church Services, had nevertheless probably existed in 
a rudimentary form, as private or household devotions, 
from a very early period, and had been received into 
the number of recognised public formularies previous 
to the re-organization of the Western ritual after the 
Eastern model. 

The Offices in question are those called in the East 

^ Chap. i. sect. 1, p. 41. 
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the OflBces of the first, third, sixth, ninth hours, and 
the Ofiice for " after supper,*' (aTroSetTTPOp); afterwards 
known in the West by the names of Prime, Tierce, 
Sext, Nones, and Completorium, or Compline, (the 
completion of the day's services). That these services 
were without exception of later date in the East than 
those of the early morning and evening, has been suf- 
ficiently proved by Bingham^ Let us now briefly 
inquire into their nature and contents ; and in what 
points they furnished a model to the corresponding 
Western Offices. 

First, as to the Office for Prime. Cassian (circ. 
420) expressly records the setting up of the service of 
the First hour as a new thing which had taken place 
in his time*, having been first introduced in St. Je- 
rome's monastery at Bethlehem, of which he himself 
had been a member. It was quickly adopted, pro- 
bably through his influence, in many parts of the 
West. The contents of this " novella solemnitas," as 
he calls it, were chiefly three Psalms, v., xc, ci. These 
were evidently selected as practical Psalms to com- 
mence the day with. The first and third of them 
contain professions of stedfast dufy ; the 90th brings 
to view the entire condition of man, but is perhaps 
chiefly selected for the sake of ver. 14 : " We have 
been filled with Thy mercy, Lord, in the morning ;" 
and ver. 17 : " Prosper Thou the work of our hands 
upon us." To these were added a few verses from 
the latter part of Ps. cxix. : " Ordeir my steps in Thy 
word," &c., (vv. 133—135) ; and Ps. kxi. ver. 7 : ^'0 

« XIII. ix. 8. 

<> Instit. iii. 4: ^'Hanc matutiuum functionem nostro tempore in 
nostro quoque monasterio primitus institutam." See the interesting 
note of Gazseus in loc. 
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let my mouth be filled with Thy praise, that I may 
sing of Thy honour and glory all the day long." And 
with some brief hymns the OflBce concludes. There 
is, however, attached to each of these " day-hours" a 
" mid-hour" Office, (fiea-oopLOP^,) to be said mid- 
way between each hour and the next. The "mid- 
hour" attached- to Prime contains especially two 
prayers of St. Basil, formed upon the Psalms just 
mentioned. 

Now the Western Prime is, first of all, entirely of 
the same practical tone as the Eastern. While reject- 
ing the particular Psalms used in the East, it adopts and 
carries out in the fullest manner the use of the 119th 
as a practical Psalm ; the Benedictine and other uses 
all agreeing in transferring it from its ancient place in 
Nocturns to the Prime and other day-hours. (We 
have already noticed' other features for which the 
Western Prime was indebted to the Eastern Noc- 
turns ; as, e. g. the Creed, the Preces, the Confession, 
&c.) Some other correspondences wdth the Eastern 
Prime are still more striking. Thus it has among its 
versicles the last verse of Ps. xc. ; " The glorious ma- 
jesty, &c. ; prosper Thou the work of our hands upon 
us," &c. : and ver. 7 of Ps. Ixxi., (as above) ; " let 
my mouth," &c. And again, this is combined with ver. 
14 of Ps. xc. in a prayer pecuUar to the EngUsh Of- 
fice : " In this hour of this day fill us with Thy mercy, 
Lord, that we may rejoice in Thy praise all the day 
long." Another prayer is literally translated from 
St. Basil's: "Almighty God, direct our acts accord- 
ing to Thy good pleasure, that in the Name of Thy be- 
loved Son we may be found worthy to abound in good 

• Goar, p. 107 ; Neale, p. 932, &c. ' Chap. i. sect. 6, pp. 98, 103. 
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works^'' Bat the following prayer more especially, 
which has descended to ns as oar third morning Col- 
lect, and which in the Latin Prime Office differs mate- 
rially from the Roman form, has every appearance of 
having been derived from the two prayers of St. Basil 
attached to the Eastern Prime, and founded chiefly, 
as has been said, on the Psalms of that Office, thoagh 
partly also on Ps. xci., used at noon : — 

PRIXB PBATEB8 OF ST. BASIL. OLD BKGLI8H COLLBCT AT 

FBIME. 

'O e<of 6 dUnnogf rh Spapxow Domine Sancte, Pater Om- 

coi aidufw . . . (Ps. xc. 1.) nipotens, Eteme Deus, qui nos 

Xapurtu riiu9 ew rj wapowrjf ad prmcipium h^us diet per- 

i/upq, €vap€aT€iM aoiy itaffn/kar- venire fecisti tua nos hodie 

rmp ^fiag an6 wamit Aftaprias cox salva virtute {Hupofums) et con- 

namis iromfpas wpa(€»g, pv6it€9os cede ut in hoc die ad nnllani 

ijlias atro /SAovr werofUwov ^fupaf declin^nns peecatumy nee ul- 

luu ndofif drruuifumjg ivpofu^g, lum inciinamiis perieuluMy 

(From Second Prayer.) 

ri r&p x«p^ VP^ W<»» • • • s^d semper ad tuam fiusiendam 
npaTT€ip ^fias rk iro\ evapeara Koi jusHHam omnis noHra actio tuo 
f^Xof €i69tto'op, moderamine dirigatnr. 

The Latin form, as usual, is more terse and com- 
pact, but the opening address, the order of topics, and 
to some extent the expressions, are closely similar. 

The service of the third hour, or nine o'clock, as 
used in St. Basil's time, contained the 51st Psalm, in 
reference partly to its being the penitential hour of our 
Lord's crucifixion ^ partly to the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, to which the verse, "Renew a right spirit 
within me*," was applied. The Office for the sixth 

• 'O 9tht 6 al^&pios, . . rh r&v x^ip&v nfuiv %pya irphs rh ahv KoreiBwov BiXti- 
fia, Xva irol Zih r&v itva^lctv vfiwy, «. t. A. Prayer of St. Basil, Mesorion of 
the first hour, Horolog., p. 114. 

* Ap. Constit. viii. 34. » St. Basil, Regul. Maj., ix. 37. 
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hour, or noon, in like manner contained the 91st 
Psalm, on account of the verse, " Thou shalt not be 
afraid for the sickness" (or the evil one) "that de- 
stroyeth in the noonday ;^ and the 55th, for the sake 
of the verse, " Morning, and evening, and at noonday 
will I pray." The Offices for these hours contain the 
very same Psalms stilL We have no similar evidence 
for the antiquity of the ninth hour Office, as now used 
in the East ; nor indeed is there, apparently, the same 
peculiar fitness in the Psalms appointed for it, as in 
the case of the two preceding Offices. Yet the hour 
was certainly of very ancient observance in the East, 
since a canon of the year 360^ prescribes the same 
prayers to be used at it as at Vespers. This was how- 
ever, probably, a new and merely local arrangement. 

The Western Offices for these minor hours bear 
a general testimony to the existence of the Eastern 
ones, either for public or private use, in the fifth cen- 
tury, by having adopted the Eastern number of three 
Psalms; while they difier, both among themselves 
and from the East altogether, as to the particular 
Psalms used^ This perhaps indicates that these 
Offices had not yet obtained universal recognition in 
the East as Church services; so that the Western 
framers felt at liberty to choose their own Psalms, 
only observing the traditional number. It was na- 
tural, as before observed, that they should make use 
of Ps. cxix. for the purpose, not only on account of its 
practical character, but as having been of most an- 

k Concil. Laod., can. xviii, Bingham (vol. iv. p. 378) thinks the 
ninth hour sendee may have been in public use in St. Chrysostom's 
time. 

* The Rom. Sar., &c., used three sections of Ps. cxix. daily at each 
of those hours, (third, sixth, and ninth,) as did the Benedictine on 
Mondays and Tuesdays ; but three " gradual Psalms" on other days. 
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cient use in the East, (viz. in the Night Office,) and 
perhaps in the West also. 

The date of the Eastern Compline, the last office 
of the day, is abundantly testified to by the univer- 
sality with which the West has adopted, not the num- 
ber only of its Psalms, but the very Psalms them- 
selves. It is a common opinion, indeed, that St. 
Benedict was the actual inventor of this office; but 
with the facts of the case before us, this is absolutely 
incredible. It is true that the actual name Comple- 
torium seems to have been unknown in the East; 
but the thing, and even the name, in a rudimentary 
form, doubtless existed there long before St. Bene- 
dict's time, (530,) and evidently furnished the basis 
of all the Western varieties of the office. St. Basil, 
(370,) to whom we are indebted for so many parti- 
culars respecting the ancient services, appoints in his 
" Rules """ certain observances for the close of the day, 
making use of the very expression answering to the 
Latin Completorium (TrXrjpcia-at ttjp rjfiepav.) He 
enjoins a giving of thanks for whatever benefits have 
been received in the day; confession of sins, volun- 
tary and involuntary; and prayer to pass the night 
without ofience, disturbance, or sin ; and desires that 
Psalm xci. (" Whoso dwelleth,'' &c.) should be said. 
Now a prayer bearing the name of " the great Basil," 
and embracing precisely these topics, to a great ex- 
tent in St. Basil's very words, is subjoined to the con- 
clusion of the Eastern Vespers at this day*". It is not, 
however, part of the service ; and the saying of it is 
optional. The 91st Psalm, again, is among those 
appointed for the following office of Compline. Surely 

•" Bas. Regul. ix. 37 ; ap. Bon., ubi supr. 
" Horolog. Vesp. ad fin. 
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then we have in the aforesaid injunction of St. Basil 
the rudiments and earliest outline of Compline. It 
is probable that other suitable Psalms, as the 4th, 
(ending with "I will lay me down in peaee," &c.,) 
had been customary for private use at bed-time ; and 
that in the interval between the date of St. Basil and 
that of Cassian or Benedict the Eastern Compline 
office, very much as it now exists, was formed and 
introduced into the Churches, just as the other minor 
hours had already been. St. Benedict ° also places 
Compline expressly after supper-time ; thus recognis- 
ing the Eastern nomenclature of airob^Lirvov. 

There are now two or three forms of CompUne 
in the East, varying in length. But the later addi- 
tions, chiefly penitential Psalms and prayers, are easily 
discernible from the essentials of the Office, which 
are such as fully to establish the derivation of the 
Western Compline from it. We have, in the fuller 
form, Psalms iv. vi. xiii. xxv. xxxi. xci. ; a very grand 
choral ode^ on the Incarnation, based on Isaiah viii. 
12—18, ix. 1—6, the burden being, "For God is 
with us ;" a h3nnn of three stanzas to Christ, giving 
thanks for preservation during the day, and praying 
to be kept during the night without sin, scandal, or 
disturbance, — ^the very topics prescribed by St. Basil ; 
a great hymn of praise, the manifest original of much 
of the Te Deum^; the Nicene Creed, the Trisagion, 
and the Lord's Prayer ; a short prayer in the form of 
a hymn for illumination and protection during the 
night ; followed by longer ones, and a prayer of St. 
Basil, all to the same effect, and all founded on the 
Psalms whieh have preceded. Subsequently, after 

*» Rule, ch. 42. » See note D. 

1 Comp. above, p. 65, &c., and see note D. 

Q 



hfter ttm^:ttif>n, — ire kare tht Gkm m £ied». Pieces, 
iMT rermk$ md wsnymm^ for pfotatiM ; l^atm cL ; 
a diTift ihimhipfh^i^ far fcd«ftkii; and, at at 
KiTjetiirM^ an inUtdHnijp: of eonfieaaoB aad timbk- 
tkm, md a litaof . 

I liare boe ideded, cpot of a wtnke of imnieiiie 
\enffh, (difided^ in het, into tfaee great poiiioi» lij 
tlie uaaal ttrreefeld ianUAcrj,) sadi ftaime^ at seem 
io be ebaracterkUe^ as benig eommoD to tbe greater 
and leMer farms c^ the Office; or, again, soeii as 
bare ruoMj ^^smed met to the Wertcm/ mcMie 
espedallj to tbe En^itb Compline Offioe. It wiO 
be seen that ire bare, with great f ofaiess, all the 
iAetnenU forested bjr St. Basil Ufr the dose c^ the 
day^—riz,, praise and thanksgiring for preserration 
and other benefits; eonfesnon and pntjrers Ufr pro- 
tection, &c. ; and also Ps. xci. In the West, out of 
tbe six Eastern Psalms, three (ir. xxxLl-0. xd.) were 
adopted far Compline, with the addition of Ps. cxxxir. 
borrowed from tbe Greek Noctnms, (St Benedict 
omitted Ps. xxxl). In lieu, as it wonld seem, of the 
great ''Emmanucr' Ode, (by which the Eastern 
Compline Psalms are followed, just as the Nocturas, 
Lauds^ and Vespers Psalms are by the midnight 
hymn, the Canticle, and the "Joyful light" respec- 
tively), the Went subjoins to its Compline psalmody 
the Nunc Dirnittis, instead of using it at the Vespers. 
And it is perhaps worthy of notice, as completing 
the resemblance, that the West has in this part of 
(Jomplinc a passage of Scripture (viz., the Capitulum, 
from J(jrcrn. xiv.) on the dwelling of God with men : 
a* Thou art in us, Lord ; and Thy Name is called 
upon UH; leave us not, Lord our God,") accom- 
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panied by its song — that of Simeon — on the In- 
carnation, and followed closely by a hymn of three 
stanzas for protection. The theme, in a word, is the 
same, and the manner of treating it, though more 
brief in the West, entirely parallel. It may be men- 
tioned here, that the old English Compline differed 
widely from the Roman both in the order of its parts, 
and in possessing no less than twenty-two varieties 
for different days and seasons, while the Roman is 
nearly unvarying. Among the variations are seven 
hymns ; and these are manifest translations, though 
with much of compression, of various hymns or 
prayers in the great and protracted Eastern Compline 
Office. 

But now follow, in the Greek Office, features which 
render absolutely certain the derivation from it of the 
Western Compline, of the English form more espe- 
cially; and which moreover possess peculiar interest 
for us, from our having so fully inherited them in 
our existing evening Service. We have first, with 
the Lord's Prayer accompanying it, the Creed; a 
feature which, it will be remembered, has its place 
in Nocturns after the Psalms, but is not found 
again in the Eastern Offices we have been surveying 
until its occurrence here in Compline. Precisely the 
same is the case in the West : at Prime only and at 
Compline, — the first and the last offices, in one point 
of view, of the day, — is the Creed said. This corre- 
spondence cannot be accidental. And while it is a 
proof of communication between the East and West 
in the matter, it is also a disproof of the ordinary 
but intrinsically improbable assertion, that the Creed 
was not used in any Church Service until the begin- 
ning of the sixth century. It shews that in the East 

q2 
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<:^«>i^^'j^r^#''f(r3^f ;«j^ F*, set '2 

ff^lfti^^ Ht&ft^i¥<» wmfiknr n^. -f, i&i^ptfim 

%^ n^/^/fhA DmVj^ t^ h&y ftsfffmktd h, that 1^ same 
tfftfffrM^ pffty^, (hm ItmtttA (mi &t the Cofn|dine 
Pnnlftin, m tU Mi^mA, m nmm ttWfoe^ticmiAt, <rf 
ihh t^/finVmh (jtfttipim pnf^, ''WtimmH qmtmmns 
ifm'im llMtn km^fin tumirm," &c., ik> familiar to 
^It m mt ihitd ^imti(i collect, ''Lighten oar dark-. 
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ness," &c. The characteristic coraraenceraent, " Illu- 
mina/* (with only the substitution from Ps. xviii. 28 
of "tenebras" for "oculos,") and afterwards "noctis 
hujus insidias/' with the concluding " a nobis repelle 
propitius," (g)9 (f)t\dvdpa)7ro9,) seem suflBciently to 
make good the connection. The Roman Compline has 
a different collect, but it is equally based on the Psalms 
of the Greek Office ; especially on Ps. xci. 1, 3, 11, and 
Ps. cxxxiv. 4. It will be remembered that we found 
our English Prime Collect, in precisely a parallel man- 
ner, based on the prayers of the Eastern Prime, and 
through them on the Psalms of that Office. The re- 
sult of this investigation is surely most satisfactory, 
as tracing our third Collects at morning and evening 
prayer to their very sources in the heart of Eastern 
antiquity. There are other resemblances between 
the Eastern and Western Compline; above all, the 
confession and absolution, resembling that which 
we have seen the Western Prime form borrowing 
from the Nocturns of the East, and occurring towards 
the close of the English, (as of the Greek,) though in 
the beginning of the Roman Prime. 

Such then is the supplementary group of the East- 
em Church's services, by which her eightfold (or, 
reckoning the Mesoria, her twelvefold) scheme was 
completed; and such the connection between it and 
the corresponding Offices of the West. Nothing is 
more clear than that the whole of these additions 
were imported out of the private closet, or the house- 
hold or monastic oratory, into the public sanctuary. 
The hours from first to ninth, and Compline, were 
the growth of the private and household devotions of 
the earlier ages in the East, probably those of the very 
first ages. This view is entirely corroborated by our 
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finding features of these OiEces enjoined as matter of 
private prayer by early Eastern writers. Thus Atha- 
nasius^ the Apostolical Constitutions, and St. Chryso- 
stom, agree in recommending the Gloria in Excelsis 
(which was only used on Sundays in the public ser- 
vices, viz. at Lauds) for daily use in private. The 
Constitutions set down part of the Gloria in Excelsis, 
together with the Nunc Dimittis, for evening use. The 
former hymn, accordingly, we find in the Eastern 
Compline; and the occurrence of the latter in the 
Western, (not in Benedict's, however,) instead of at 
Vespers, is best accounted for by supposing that it 
held that place in some parts of the East, as a 
matter of private use. That as private forms these 
services are of immense and perhaps primitive anti- 
quity, is indicated by the Psalms used in them, which 
are in most cases so singularly adapted to the time of 
the day for which they are prescribed, (as e. g. Ps.iv. 
to Prime, Ps. xci. to Compline,) that it is inconceiv- 
able but that they would have been adopted as part 
of the public daily services from the beginning, had 
they not been already allotted to private use : for 
which indeed, from the personal nature of them, they 
are more peculiarly suited. 

One remark connected with the English Revision 
is suggested by this review of the supplementary Of- 
fices, so to call them, of the Eastern scheme. Of the 
expediency of introducing them as entire Offices into 
the sanctuary, I have ventured already to express a 
doubt. Not, of course, that the public ritual was not 
enriched and adorned by the addition of formularies 
so devoutly and beautifully conceived, and breathing 
so refined a spirit of meditation on Holy Scripture. 

' Bingham, XIII. x. 9. 
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The objection is not to the adoption of new features, 
but to the inconsiderate accumulation of oiEces, with- 
out any such fusion or adaptation as might render the 
service, as a whole, still practicable for the members 
of the Christian body. There may indeed have been 
temporary reasons, such as the presence of Arianism 
and Pelagianism, which called for or justified at the 
time such an enlarged exhibition of public devotion. 
But the after-experience of the Church testifies that 
she would have done more wisely, had she been 
content to transplant within the bounds of that 
narrower rifievo^, which apostolic wisdom seems in 
a general way to have defined, the spiritual plants 
which personal, or household, or monastic piety had 
nurtured, instead of thus enlarging its border by 
taking whole tracts of service into it. And this is 
surely the very thing which the English Chiu'ch, long 
and long after, but not too late, nor yet without signal 
results, — whether with perfect wisdom, and in the 
best manner that could have been, is not the ques- 
tion, — essayed to do. She retained the essence of 
the several Offices, as represented by certain of their 
features; an example which the West had already 
set her in some instances, e. g. by concentrating the 
whole spirit of the Eastern Prime into her Collect for 
that Office, founded on St. Basil's prayer. The East- 
em Church might have done the same ; she too might 
have invigorated, not have overlaid and crushed, her 
daily ritual. But, already possessing in her offices 
selections of Psalms, hymns, prayers, and litanies, she 
accumulated, without the smallest attempt at accom- 
modation, system upon system, added more selections 
of Psalms, more hymns, prayers, and litanies, aiming 
in the main at the selfsame objects. And such an 
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oiuii^&iCied msm^ siamkaDAf incapdbie of boiig^mibr 
wmA » it ^dsasadm^ ^Iker I7 da^ or pet^i^ mad. anlj 
gDt Afoo^ stt: jQ. b; a. Ytanecr of josks caipefio^ 
file SiHii^iu iidiir-waGeBL giiitifii»» ta dK pBKBt 
^n^'^, Tlie c»n9e faraaei m. tie Wca^ wok oml iht 
whfde^ €ke Moe. 3ic^ eaaXiBit wicL mriKhiiig — m taeak 
iPltidi ibe aemtai mmt arfmfraMy — faer oUor isBiie^ 
lP»)rir mdi dem^aci^ daemiL Ssank eponr legEraL ^ tfae 
I^^ ihe mottiplied W aervkn it t^ mam tnae; 
tiran pitin^ &)j;isther st straetore wfaoek fixmL ita^ ghk- 
h^;9»^meMm him Iblleii into Qtt» deoBr ^ LwnBg hot 
^ Mi;|(^ fbigptumt eiieet amid ftsrams. 

ttmmmtuke leave of &e Eartioxi Offices wjA- 
m0^ hfk§f mrnmix^ ly die dneirimtd 1 fciii in ti i wfckk 
#ail fin^^^ fiioog^ mot ahms sbrea^, ^^R9»d 
I9^^m ikem fe$ffeeilf9^. To ZS^octnas, tbea, bdongs 
m^« ^^^ftit^«rf^f ti^ Mfea and tfae docftnae of Chnst's 
$e&/m4 Comrn^ to /adgmest. This has paared into 
Mr MalifMi in the fenn c^ the hUba part of the Te 
l>Mm^ \n Jjmd^ k expressed, ladier in the broad 
^^^»etemtk» (A the Office than bj direct aQa^D, 
the kle^ ^nd the doetrine of the past Resuneedon of 
Chri^t^ Hnd (A otjf own hereafter. In Vespers, the 
Ineftfnfttion^ being the coming in of the true Light in 
the eventide of the world, is commemorated ; and the 
Allusion i» (>re»erved to us in the Nunc Dimittis. This 
ideft^ again, easily combines with that of our Lord's 
giving Him»elf, at the institution of the last Supper, 
for our salvation. It was probably partly from a de- 
sire to complete this doctrinal scheme by the comme- 
fnoration of other facts or truths of Christianity, that 
the later group of offices was adopted into the Church. 
|kThus in Prime, the idea of the Resurrection is resumed 

K « « S«e note H. 
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in the hymns ; and at Compline that of the Incarna- 
tion is still more distinctly expressed, as we have seen, 
than at Vespers. And throughout all these Offices 
there runs more or less of reference to the Passion. 
Thus at Prime on Wednesdays and Fridays there is a 
special prayer or hymn for the aid of the Cross of 
Christ; and the hymn on which our evening third 
Collect is founded evidently alludes to the "snares" 
(insidiae) laid for our Lord in His betrayal and cruci- 
fixion. 

The Western Offices carry out these ideas in vari- 
ous degrees, as we shall have occasion to notice here- 
after. In Prime, more especially, the Eastern reference 
to thePassion was rendered with great fulness, Pss. xxii. 
— XXV. being appointed to be used on Sundays ; all of 
them probably, but the 22nd certainly, in this connec- 
tion. It is remarkable that Ps. xxii. alone is appointed 
for the Prime Office of the Armenian Church ; to which 
St. Benedict, too, appears to have been indebted, 
through whatever channel, for much of his scheme. 
These five Prime Psalms were subsequently distri- 
buted in the Roman ritual (by Pius V.) over the other 
days of the week, Ps. xxii. being appropriately allotted 
to Friday, and Ps. xxiii. to Thursday. Our own third 
Collects at morning and evening, as being based on 
Pss. xc, xci., and xxxi. 1 — 6, (see p. 228,) necessarily 
recal, according to the profoundest conception of them, 
those sorrows and perils of our Lord, and that triumph 
over them, which are at once the type of our daily 
condition, as the members of His Body, the Church, 
and the assurance of protection and deliverance. 
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SECTION 11. 



" Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee . . . And the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings 
to the hrightness of thy rising . . . Who are these that fly ad a cloud, 
and as the doves to their windows ? Surely the isles shall wait for me, 
and the ships of Tarshish first." 



The most obscure chapter in the ritual annals of 
the Western Church is confessedly that which em- 
braces the period from the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity till the beginning of the fifth century. At this 
latter epoch, tradition, rather than history, begins to 
shed a feeble and uncertain light upon the past. The 
information that we obtain, even then, is chiefly of a 
negative kind. We discern, that is to say, the in- 
auguration of a new and different era, in ritual matters, 
from that which preceded it. But wherein the differ- 
ence consisted, and what consequently was the cha- 
racter of the superseded state of things, we are still 
left for the most part to conjecture. All that we know 
is, that by the hands of some persons, either tradi- 
tionally named, (as St. Ambrose at Milan, and St. 
Jerome and St. Damasus at Rome,) or plausibly con- 
jectured from their writings and known history, (as 
Cassian in the south of France,) the older forms were 
laid aside or remodelled, and new ones introduced ; of 
which, while some have been swept away, others sur- 
vive in some form or other to the present hour. 

In this dearth of historical testimony, the internal 
evidence, which the Western ritual on examination 
supplies, of its derivation from Eastern sources, comes 
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most opportunely to our aid. For if the arguments 
be well founded, by which I have endeavoured, in the 
first chapter, to make good the claims of certain of the 
Eastern Offices to represent in the main, and even as 
to some details, the apostolic manner of ordinary 
worship, it will follow, almost as a matter of course, 
that similar forms of service must have been widely 
if not universally diffused throughout the Christian 
world. Following the analogy of the ancient Com- 
munion Services or Liturgies, this more ordinary kind 
of worship would be likely to retain in all lands, as 
those certainly did^ the same leading features, with 
only such variations as might arise from the differing 
mental or spiritual constitution of the first evange- 
lizers, or from other accidental circumstances. If 
such services existed at all in the Church at the first, 
they would be likely, by the time the faith began to 
be preached to the world at large, (which was not 
until twelve years after the Ascension*), to have ac- 
quired a tolerably settled form. And then both habit, 
and reverence for apostolic institution, would conspire 
to secure a considerable uniformity in the ordinary 
worship of all Churches. 

This conjecture is entirely confirmed by such notices 
as we have in ancient writers of the Church's ordinary 
service. Inhabitants of the most widely separated 
regions render, in the main, the same account of it. 
St. Basil in Cappadocid., St. Chrysostom at Constanti- 
nople, Origen in Egypt, Tertullian in Africa, Justin 
Martyr at Rome (probably), bear witness that it took 
place partly by night and partly by day. That its 
staple contents were Psalms and hymns we learn 

' Vide Palmer's Dissertation on Primitive Liturgies. 
• Vide Burton's Eccl. Hist., lect. v. 
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from the same writers, and indirectly indeed from 
others, as many as speak of Psalms and hymns as 
having been in use in the Churches, since we know 
that the Communion Offices were otherwise con- 
stituted. In the third and fourth centuries par- 
ticular writers positively affirm the general preva- 
lence of such services: as Origen and St. Basil in 
passages already quoted*; and Epiphanius, bishop of 
Salamis, circ. 370, "Morning hymns are used con- 
tinually in the Church, and morning prayers; and 
evening (lychnic) Psalms and prayers." When 
the Church of Malabar"", said to have been founded 
by the apostle St. Thomas, was discovered by the 
Portuguese in the year 1501, "The priests," it was 
found, " performed the Divine Office twice daily, at 
three in the morning and five in the evening;" a 
striking testimony, as it should seem, to the general 
correctness of the view which we have been led to, 
as to the ancient practice in this matter. Particular 
features of the Office, again, are occasionally testified 
to by remote and independent witnesses : as the 5 1st 
Psalm, and the prolongation of the Night Office into 
the daylight, by Tertullian and Basil; the invitatory 
of the Constantinopditan Office by Athanasius in 
Egypt; "Before the beginning of their prayers, the 
Christians invite and exhort one another in the words 
of this Psalm (95th''.)" Arnobius, an African, in 
the fourth century, writing a general apology for the 
devotions of Christians, enumerates the topics of prayer 
as nearly as possible in the order, and that a some- 
what peculiar one, which is found in the Litany sub- 

* Supr., ch. i. sect. ii. Add S. Aug. Conf., ix. 4. '■ Toto orbe cantantur." 
" For an interesting account of this Church, see Neale, p. 145. 

* Athanas. De Virginitate. 
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joined to the Eastern Nocturns, viz., " for magistrates, 
the army, kings, friends, enemies, the Hving, the de- 
parted." That the Office was universally devoid of les- 
sons from Scripture, is both negatively testified by the 
absence of any mention of them ; and positively by the 
council of the fourth century at Laodicea, which pro- 
vides for their introduction as a new thing. 

In the West, although, as I have said, direct histo- 
rical testimony is all but wantuig, the conclusions 
arrived at by the best informed and most cautious 
of Western Ritualists represents ordinary worship as 
having probably exhibited the selfsame general aspect 
as in the East. Grancolas, to whom I refer, conceives 
its leading characteristics previous to the fifth century 
to have been abundance of Psalms and entire absence 
of lessons. 

" Je ne fais pas m^me difficult^ d' avancer que le Pseautier dis- 
tribue par le semaine 6tait V ancien Office Eomain, dont on a 
conserve le titre a la tete du Breviaire ; ' Psalterium dispositum 
per hebdomadam ;' et que comme le Pseautier faisait le Bre- 
viaire des Juifs, TEglise n* eut d'abord que les Pseaumes avec 
r Oraison Dominicale ... II n' y avait a Rome de Legon dans 
r office, ni d' Hymne, ni de Collecte: A V egard des Lectures, 

elles ne se firent pendant long-tems qu* h, la Messe Ce sont 

les Moines qu' ont les premiers insert les lemons dans 1* office y." 

These views of a very learned member of the Gal- 
lican Church, at the beginning of the 17th century, 
are thoroughly coincident, as to their main tenor, 
with those to which we are conducted by our investi- 
gations into the Eastern ritual, and into the relations 
between it and the Western. Only it is probable that 
the earlier Western ritual was more organized than 
Grancolas supposed, and already possessed the basis 
of those arrangements which it afterwards adopted in 

y Grancolas, Conmient. sur le Breyiaire, i. p. 23. Compare Milman,. 
Lat. Christianity, p. 28. 
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fuller measure from the East. The Churches of the 
West, if there be anything in the hypothesis we have 
proceeded upon, can hardly but have received, at their 
first planting, some kind of Nocturnal Office of Psalms 
and hymns. The testimony of Justin Martyr and 
Hippolytus'^, accordingly, is, as we have seen, as far 
as it goes, to this effect; the one speaking of noc- 
turnal worship, the other of Psalms and hymns as its 
contents. And, indeed, independently of this pre- 
sumption, and this degree of testimony, such a sup- 
position seems almost necessary to account for the 
facility with which these Churches accepted Eastern 
arrangements and details at the hands of Cassian or 
others. It is most improbable that they would throw 
away entirely all their established usages ; most na- 
tural, that, having a common basis with the Orientals, 
they should accept and incorporate their improvements 
or enlargements upon it. The same supposition is 
again confirmed by a certain independence with which, 
after all, and notwithstanding the vast deference they 
paid to Eastern arrangements, they of the West acted 
in the reconstruction of their Offices. We observe 
this in their incorporating the continuous psalmody 
with their first and Nocturnal, and not (as the Ori- 
entals since Basil's time) with their second or Matu- 
tinal Office; in their free rejection of some Psalms, 
as e. g., some of those of the hexapsalmus, while 
retaining others; in their different appropriation of 
the canticles to the several days of the week ; and in 
their superseding some of the Eastern canticles them- 
selves in favour of other claimants. All this was pro- 
bably the result of adherence to their own usages. 
And in one or two particulars we seem to possess 

* Supr., ch. i. sect. ii. Milman (Hist. Lat. Christianity, p. 27.) con- 
siders that the Roman ritual for three centuries was Greek. So also 
V^iseman, Bunsen, &c. This would fall in with the view in the text. 
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direct evidence of their having inherited certain ritual 
ways, some coinciding with, some differing from the 
Eastern. Thus Cassian testifies* that all the Churches 
of Italy in his time had Ps. li. at the end of their Matins 
Psalms or hymns; exactly as the East has always 
had it (vide p. 112) after theirs, and as the West has 
retained it in effect ever since, viz. on the confines 
of Matins and Lauds^. Again he says, still speaking 
apparently of the West before the introduction of the 
new services, that they had the 63rd Psalm in the 
early morning, and also the llOth"^, as the East had. 
Their Te Deum, judging from its universality in the 
West, and from its unvarying responsive position, 
they had probably wrought out some time before, 
out of ancient elements common to them with the 
East. Other features they seem to have inherited 
from Jewish times. For example, it is very singular 
that the West should unanimously, alike in the mo- 
nastic and in the other uses, sing the Venite entire ; 
the East, no less universally, using only an invitatory 
formed out of it. It was most likely a Western habit 
from the first so to use it^. Still more striking is it 
that the whole West should have one of the Songs of 
Moses (Deut. xxxii.) and also Ps. xcii. on the Satur- 
day or Sabbath (at Lauds), this usage being a feature 

■ Instit., iii. 6. 

^ Mr. Palmer (i. 215) supposes that Cassian meant the end of 
Lauds, or even of Prime, and makes this a note of difference between 
East and V^est. 

^ Instit., iii. 3. In matutina solemnitate decantari solet ''Deus 
Deus mens," &c., et " Preeveniunt oculi mei in diluculo," (Ps. cxix, 
..48.) Now the latter of these passages is nowhere used now in the 
West in the morning. If Cassian then is speaking of the West, we 
have proof that Ps. cxix. was used there, as in the East, in the ante- 
lucan service. The Te Deum has been ascribed to Hilary of Poitiers, 
circ. 354. 

^ See note B. 



<^ Use Jeirkh Teosple serriee, and ret one vhick 
tbejr catmot hare teemed diroi^ Ihe Gred^ Offices, 
fioee theie hare dieiii not od that daf . llie» ocn- 
mdentkn^, indeed, mgge^l}^ some 

few ad)» instaooei thej maj hare been letaming 
Viaget which thej akeadj had, and not — as I hare 
Uxihe wast part assomed to be the case— bcxiowhig 
them from the Gredu for the fint time in the fifth 
eentmy. It is of no impcHianoe for our present 
porpofe, in what pn^Kirticm the West inherited in- 
adopted her existing fmms. That all the more ela- 
borate foatmies c^ them, however, are dne to the 
latter cause, we hare, I think, seen abundant reason 
for believing. 

If then it be asked, what was the ordinary service 
of the Church of this countojr from the first introduc- 
tion of Christianity, down to the time of St. Angus- 
tineas arrival, it may be answered that here, as 
throughout Western Christendom, it was most pro- 
bably a service of Psalms and hjmns; performed, 
originally at least, partly at night, partly in the early 
morning, and again in the evening ; possessing per- 
haps the same fixed Psalms as the Eastern Noctums 
and Vespers, with a considerable addition of continu- 
ous psalmody ; that it commenced possibly with some 
kind of penitential preparation, or else with the Venite; 
was devoid of Scripture Lessons, the Psalms being 
used for the purposes of meditation as well as of praise; 
but contained responsive Canticles, among them the 
Te Deum, the Magnificat, and Nunc Dimittis. The 
5l8t and 63rd Psalms were also probably used in the 
Morning Office at day-break, with more Canticles, 
such as the Benedictus, the Songs of Moses, &c. 
Such, in their general outline, we may fairly presume, 
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were the offices used by the Church of St. Alban and 
St. Amphibalus. The change to the offices introduced 
by St. Augustine, though considerable, would thus be 
no greater than the other Churches of the West had 
experienced in the century or two preceding; and 
would be rather of the nature of a development than 
of an actual substitution. 

The next question is, How came this earlier and 
simpler state of things to be innovated upon and al- 
tered throughout the West ? through what agency, or 
by what men, was so serious a change effected ? Now 
there is a story*, dating no further back however than 
the. ninth century, and founded on a letter supposed 
to be spurious, — that Pope Damasus, in the end of 
the fourth century, at the suggestion of the Emperor 
Theodosius, commissioned St. Jerome to distribute the 
Psalms, fix the Lections, and otherwise rearrange the 
old Roman Office after the Eastern model. And though 
this tradition is valueless so far as it rests on the letter 
in question, we shall see presently that it contains a 
substratum of fact ; the letter, indeed, was probably 
forged to fill up a blank in a history substantially true. 
But rejecting the story as it stands, to whom can we 
point as likely to have originated the Western Offices ? 
Now the fact that Cassian, so often alluded to already, 
dwells much' upon the number of twelve Psalms as 
prevailing in the Egyptian monasteries, joined to the 
almost universal prevalence of that number as the 
characteristic of Nocturns in the West, and to his 
known zeal in founding monasteries at Marseilles, — 
has procured him the reputation, by the general voice; 
of having been at least a principal agent in introduc- 
ing the newer ritual. And whatever share he may 

« Durandus, V. ii. 2 ; t^rancolas, i. p. 22. ' Instit. ii. 6, 6. 

R 
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hare had in origiiiating the Ordmaiy Offices (^ the 
rest of T^mape, — a pcxnt which, from our imperfect 
information as to thdr omtents, we are not in a posi- 
tion to decide, — it may, I think, be diewn that of his 
having been concerned in the CGOstniction ol the 
Roman Ofiice and ol oar own, there is y&j great pro- 
bability indeed. 

Thcwe who, rejecting the account of St. iexome's or 
St. Damasos' authorship, have gone furthest bad^ in 
search of the origin of the Roman Office as a whole, 
have not ventured to cany it higher than the date of 
St* Benedict, circ. 530. It has been discussed ''whether 
the Roman Offices were taken from the Benedictine, 
or the Benedictine from the Roman'." To this ques- 
tion we may confidently answer. Neither. Notwith- 
standing their general similarity, the internal structure 
of the Offices differs in such important points, that 
even without any knowledge of a common source to 
which their peculiarities may be traced, we could 
hardly resist this conclusion. Thus the number of Noc- 
tums in the Benedictine (two) ; of Psalms in a Noc- 
turn (six) ; of Antiphons (one to every Psalm) ; of 
Lessons in a Noctum (four), — is quite different from 
the Roman. So are the selections of Psalms for Prime 
and all the other minor hours except Compline. And 
when in the rites of the East, we read a full and satis- 
factory account, as well of their resemblance as of their 
irreconcilable discrepancies, this conviction as to their 
independence amounts to certainty. Examples have 
from time to time been given in this work. With 
these facts before us, it is as incredible that either of 
these rites can have come from the other, instead of 
from the East as a common source, as it is that the 

' Palmer, i. 215. 
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French language can have been derived from the 
Italian, or vice versa, and not both alike from Latin. 
St. Benedict refers (Reg. cap. 13.) to the Roman rite as 
furnishing the rule for his own in a single point, viz. 
the appropriation of the Canticles for each day. This 
affords a presumption of his independence of it in 
other respects, as well as a proof that the Roman was 
a rite then existing. It has been supposed that the 
Roman use in its turn borrowed Compline from St. 
Benedict : but for this opinion there are, as I have 
shewn, no grounds whatever ; Compline having come 
to both rites alike from the East. I will only add that 
the Armenian variety of the Eastern OflBces appears in 
several respects to have furnished the type of the 
Benedictine ; having two sets of Psalms sung continu- 
ously at Noctums, and followed hyfour homilies with 
responsory hymns. And that St. Benedict had the 
Armenian rite before his eyes, we have this curious in- 
dication, that in his Rule he speaks of it as the practice 
of monks in former days, which he would fain have 
imitated, to go through the whole Psalter every day. 
Now this was precisely the practice of the Armenian 
monasteries; while the Churches distributed it over 
the week^. It is very conceivable that monachism and 
monastic ritual may have passed over from that or any 
other part of the East to the southern parts of Italy', 
and supplied the foundation of St. Benedict's OflBces. 
Setting aside, then, the Benedictine scheme of ser- 

•» Bona, ib. 10. 

* St. Equitius, an Abbot of Abruzzo, was about a contemporary of 
St. Benedict, (S. Greg. Dial. i. 4). It has been supposed by some that 
St. Gregory and St. Augustine were of his order. That they were 
Benedictines, though volumes have been written to prove it, (vide 
Rayner's Benedict, in Regno Angliae,) is infinitely improbable ; their 
ritual sympathies flowing, as we have seen, in quite another channel. 

r2 
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The antfaon of these Oriental arrangemenis woe 
(jifmitim and Anrelian*^ at the b^rnnmg of die sixth 
(mttnry. Again, both the French and Spanish Chmdies 
go W;k to the Council of Laodicea as (^ great autho- 
rity; and tbi;]r may have derived their Psalm and 
Uu^um arrangements, (as has been already su^ested,) 
Ut a groat measure at least, from that sonrce*. The 
(/hurcb of Spain has been supposed to have differed* 
from all the West generally, in having little or no 
psalmody in its ancient Nocturns. But this is mani- 
frjHtly an error, Isidore of Seville prescribes for Noc- 
iurnn, i\rnt, ''the three regular Psalms,'* (meaning pro- 
bably Vnn. iii. xcv. li.); then three services (or sets, — 

•• Mttblll. Ourn. OttlL, p. 4()6. » Vid. supr., p. 112. 

'« MttMlloii, p. 400, quofc«» thoir ruleg. " Supr., ch. i. s^Cfc. yi. 

" Mttbillon, Our», Qftll., p. 31)1 : Palmer i. p. 224. 
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Missae) of Psalms ; a fourth of Canticles ; a fifth con- 
sisting of the Matins (i.e. Lauds) Office^. This is 
plainly the meaning of the passage, which Menar- 
dus, and after him Mabillon, misunderstood, taking 
" Missae*' to mean " Collects" connected with the 
Psalms. But its use in the sense of a " service," 
almost of any kind, is familiar to the readers of Bing- 
ham and Mabillon^. The rule of Fructuosus con- 
firms the fact that there were numerous Psalms in 
the Spanish night Oj9Bce. It may be observed, too, 
that one of St. Benedict's Nocturns on Sundays con- 
sists of Cajiticles, exactly as is here prescribed. That 
the Spanish Church had also Scripture lessons in their 
daily Offices is aflfirmed in the same passage of Isidore. 
The Church of Milan, once more, though manifestly 
Oriental in many of its provisions, and according with 
the Roman to a great extent as to the minor hours, 
is singularly independent in its arrangement of Psalms, 
and in various other respects: especially it pays no 
regard to the Cassianic number of twelve Psalms ; 
spreads the Psalter over a fortnight ; and has but two 
"festivals of nine lections" (viz. Christmas-day and 
Epiphany) in the year'. 

The Orientally-derived Western rituals hitherto 
enumerated, manifest, together with much of affinity, 
a marked independence of the Roman and of each 
other. There are, on the other hand, two which co- 
incide so nearly, that it is hardly to be wondered that 
their coincidence has hitherto been taken, on a super- 
ficial view of them, for actual identity. I mean the 
Roman and the ancient English rituals. Of the cor- 
respondence of these it is unnecessary to speak. 

p Isid. Hispal. Reg. 7, apud Mabillon, ut supr. ; and Fructuosus, ibid. 
'I Bingh. xiii. 4 ; of Mabillon, p. 406. 
<" Bona, Psalmod. xviii. 10. 
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In tlie fir^ ptaee, Ike two liodks wUA cqi^sb tkese 
two ritea are totaBf AfiveiEt, — as Jffig r egl as tkdr 
names of Brerianiim BofDaimm and PoctifoiiiiiflL (a^ 
JktnArmm) SarisbmieDse. The one is mostly in lour 
trrJames, the other in two; the one has the Psalto* at the 
beginnings the other in the middle. The rubrical strac- 
tnre and phraseology is widely different : the Roman 
knows nothing of the English " Rules called the Pie/' 
(Pica); theEnglish nothing of the **Rubric(B generalesy 
ITie English has a peculiar title for the series of lection- 
responsorics, viz, *^ UBtoria"^ T and by the change of 
this the character of the day is in a great measure 
determined. It also distinguishes between memoricB 
nnd (wnmnworaiioneHf and has many other rubrical 
pcculinrities. IJut there are also great differences, 

■ Vlfin 1'l(!ii(1« I)fmi. i. Adv. Wrcv. Sar. " Porfciforium appears tohav 
•Pii mlopteil iMil^^ In Kngland." MaukoU, Diss. vol. I. p. Ixxxviii. 
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both of structure and contents, even in the body of 
the Offices themselves. First, of structure. The Ro- 
man use has the Gloria after every Psalm, unless the 
contrary is specified ; the English only at certain spe- 
cified places: the English had no absolutions what- 
ever before the lessons ; the Roman has a very elabo- 
rate system of them : the Roman substitutes the Te 
Deum for the last responsory on Festivals ; the English 
added liy and repeated the responsory where the Te 
Deum was not used: the English prefaced Lauds 
with a Versus sacerdotalis^ quite unknown, name and 
thing, to the Roman : the English had a full respon- 
sory to the Vespers Capitulum on Festivals ; the Roman 
none. The Preces at Prime and Compline, (including 
the Apostles' Creed, and also the Creed of Athanasius,) 
were said all the year round in the English Church, 
though only on certain days in the Roman. She 
had also a special addition to these Offices, entitled, 
" For the peace of the Church," including Ps. cxxi. at 
Prime, and Ps. cxxiii. at CompHne. And while the 
Roman use has but one form of Compline, the English 
has twenty-two. It would be easy to add to these 
differences. The variation of contents^ again, between 
the two Uses, is on occasion very great, even where 
the structure is identical. The particular antiphons, 
benedictions, lections, responsories, hymns, Capitula, 
Preces, versicles and responses, are to a great extent, 
especially at particular seasons, quite different from 
the Roman. Sometimes, too, the number even of 
the Psalms is different. Thus on Low Sunday the 
English use had but three Psalms and lessons; the 
Roman, nine. 

These diversities as clearly establish the distinctnesSy 
as the correspondences before mentioned do the close 
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rijfcify, of the two fkca, Forlliat tiie nmtkns of the 
Eo^isli lae finooi At Bgbhhi «e of At cMcaoe<tf it, 
and not, cr iwdj, the ^bct, as ni^ be supposed, 
of a gnuiiial deptttme bam tke fbcmi at fint reociTed, 
appears in Tanoas wars. Some of tkem, as e. g. the 
Com{di]ie and Prime pecufiaritics, hate erery ^^lear* 
ance of haring come direct finooi Ae EasL Hie 
whole rite is by many degrees mare Orientdl thao the 
Roman. How dionld Ae Engftsdi Chmdi derdc^ 
soch OrieDtalims? Again, it is wd known tiiat the 
Roman Chmdi, on mote than one ocrasjow, nsed con- 
sideraUe effiorts to yyamilatr the Ei^idi use to h» 
own ; as, e. g. at the Council of C3o¥eshoo^ (74B), and 
probably did so to some extent. Granodas, who pro- 
bably neyo* had se^i the En^ish rite, hastily oon- 
clodes hence that it was CNriginally the same as the 
Roman ; whereas it proYes exactty the ocmtraiy. The 
fact that such material Tariation remained after all, 
argues the essential and inYincible ineamdlableness 
of the two rites. 

But further, some oi these peculiarities are shared 
by certain other ritufds otherwise oi the RcHnan type, 
and thus tend to class the English rite in a particular 
variety of that species to which the Roman belongs. 
It is a curious fact, that the ritual of the Church of 
Lyons^ otherwise agreeing with the Roman in all 
essential points, even more closely than the English 
does, departs from it in several of the selfsame respects 
as the English. It adds the Te Deum to the ninth re- 
sponsory, prefixes a vermis to Lauds, and on Sexage- 
sima and following Sundays substitutes Ps. xciii. for Ps. 
cxviii. at Prime ; which same thing the English did, only 
beginning on Septuagesima. But another French rite, 

* Concil. Clovesh., can. 24. ■ Bona, Psalmod. xviiL 6. 
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still existing, — that of the P^emonst^atensians^ — co- 
incides still more exactly with the English in its vari- 
ations from the Roman. It had, 1, no absolutions be- 
fore the lessons ; 2, it prefixed a Versus sacerdotalis 
to Lauds ; 3, on the first Vespers of great Festivals it 
had a responsory to the Capitulum ; 4, finally, on Sep- 
tuagesima Sunday it began to make the substitution 
just mentioned at Prime. Bona, who notices these 
peculiarities, adds that the Premonstratensians main- 
tain "that theirs is the original Roman Breviary, 
which they have preserved in its purity, rejecting later 
alterations and reforms." 

The English rite, it would seem from hence, may 
properly be classed vrith the Gallican variety of the 
family to which the Roman belongs. The only ques- 
tion is, how did two varieties so similar, yet so dis- 
tinct, originate? and how came the French variety 
to be imported into England by St. Augustine ? Now 
as to the first point, Cassian was singularly in a posi- 
tion to originate two rites thus circumstanced, as a 
brief glance at his history will shew^. A Thracian or 
Scythian by birth, he seems to have spent his earlier 
years as an inmate of St. Jerome's monastery at Beth- 
lehem, and afterwards lived at least seven years in 
Egypt, in diligent study, as well as practice, of the pe- 
culiar monastic system, both disciplinary and ritual, 
of that country. Returning to his native region, he 

* Vide Bona, ibid., 6. This order was founded by Sfc.Norbert,.an. 
11 15, at Premontr^, near Rheims. It was, however, only a reformation 
of the order of Regular Canons of St. Austin, already settled at Laon, 
in that neighbourhood, and so might very well be in possession of the 
ancient French variety of the Roman rite. Vide Butler, Life of Norbert, 
June 6 ; Helyot, Ordres Monastiques, torn. ii. ch. 23. 

y See Life of Cassian, prefixed to his works, by Gazseus ; and Butler^s 
Lives of the Saints, note on St. Victor, July 21. 
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lerelatioD; and oo tiie leadmg of two lessoiB of 
Scnptnre, one from tbe OM Testament and one finooi 
the New, (bolb 6om tbe New od Saiidan\) in tbdr 
daily office ; a Uiing miknown, as we bave seen, to 
tbe rest of tbe East, He was also leqoested bj St. 
Leo^ tben arcbdeaom of Rmne under Pope Cdestine, 
(422 j to write against Xestorins on tbe Incarnation. 
This must have been between the years 422 and 433, 
soon after which Cassian died. Leo became pope in 
440, 

Cassian then lacked no qoalification, either of date, 
position, knowledge, influence, or inclination, for the 
chief authorship of these two rituals. Imbued from 
his youth with the Eastern ritual system, and espe- 
cially with that expanded form of it which had re- 
cently grown up in the monasteries ; equally well ac- 
quainted with the Egyptian monastic offices, and so 

* GAzmuM, ut fupra. • Innocent. Ep. ap. Hieron. 

^ h\» curiouf, and indicates the influence of the Egyptian monastic 
ritual system, prohahly through Cassian, upon the Spanish Church, 
that its rule was to have lessons out of the Old and New Testament on 
wo<5k-days, but on Sundays from the New only. Isidor., ap. Mabillon, 
p. 393. 
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habituated to the number of twelve Psalms, and to 
the daily reading of Scripture, (which are the charac- 
teristics of the Western family of offices as compared 
with the Eastern) ; a diligent propagator of Eastern 
monastic ways on Western ground ; holding a position 
in the south of France, yet reaching by his influence 
to Rome through one of the greatest of her Popes, to 
whom, as well as to Rome generally, he probably be- 
came known on the occasion of his embassy ; the re- 
presentative, in a manner, of the mind of St. Jerome, 
to whom the arrangement of the Roman Offices is tra- 
ditionally ascribed ; — there is hardly any feature or 
circumstance belonging to these Offices which is not 
accounted for on the hypothesis of his authorship. 
St . Jerome may perfectly well have been consulted by 
Damasus, as tradition represents ^ and have performed 
through his disciple Cassian the task commonly as- 
cribed to him. He died in the very year (420) com- 
monly named '^ for the reconstruction of the Roman 
ritual, the very same time at which Cassian must have 
been engaged on that of the French Churches. And 
as Leo is known to have been the originator of a par- 
ticular feature in these offices, viz. of the Collects, and 
also the writer of a large proportion of the homilies 
used as lessons, we shall probably be not far wrong 
in ascribing to him, conjointly with Cassian, the au- 
thorship, in the main®, of the existing Roman Daily 
Offices. 

Again, as to the formation of the French variety of 

c Vide supr. St. Gregory says (Ep. vii. 19.) that St. Damasus adopted 
some Greek usages at St. Jerome's suggestion. He died, howeyer, in 
384. 

•^ Grancolas, ubi supr. 

« Milman observes, (Hist, of Latin Christianity, vol. i. p. 20, 29,) that 
Leo was the first distinguished writer among the popes. 
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the Roman rite, and its transmission to England. 
Cassian would naturally draw up for the use of his 
own or neighbouring monasteries or Churches, a 
scheme of service after the Oriental model, grafted on 
the older and simpler forms of the West, combined 
with such methods as Lyons or other Churches had 
already derived from the East. The Church of Mar- 
seilles, of whose ritual we know nothing', may have 
adopted this. He would be free here to copy the 
Eastern model more closely, than when acting as the 
counsellor and assessor of Leo. The result would 
be such a service as that which England inherited, 
really independent of the Roman, and more distinctly 
Oriental. Neither is there any difficulty in under- 
standing how Cassian's scheme of service found its 
way to England by the hands of St. Augustine. Here, 
too, authoritative history furnishes a most reasonable 
account of the matter. When St. Augustine was sent 
by St. Gregory on his mission to England, " they took 
ship," says St. Augustine's most recent biographer*, 
" at one of the Italian ports, and landed probably at 
Marseilles^ He was well received by Arigius, the 
bishop, by the neighboiu-ing bishop of Aix, and by 
Stephen, abbot of Lerins. Returning to St. Gre- 
gory for further instructions, he received from him 
letters^ to both the bishop of Marseilles and the 
abbot of Lerins, commending him to their counsel 
and guidance in the matter of evangelizing England. 
He was to acquaint the bishop^ more especially with 
the occasion of his journey, and seek help from him. 
He was also to take with him some French presby- 
ters^ to assist him in his undertaking. Moreover, 

' Mabillon, Curs. Gall. s Lives of the Saints. 

^ ^ Ep. Greg., vi. 51, &c. * lb., vi. 52. ^ lb., vi. 58, 59. 
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he afterwards returned from England to Aries to ob- 
tain consecration, and spent about two years there, 
from 596 to 598. Add to all this, that having sought 
from St. Gregory directions as to what ritual he should 
adopt, he was instructed "that whatever he found, 
either in the Roman Church, or in the Church of 
Gaul, or in any other, which might be more pleasing 
to Almighty God, he should most carefully {sollicite) 
select, and should thus introduce into the English 
Church, as being new to the faith, (and therefore a fit 
subject for a special ordinance in the matter of ritual,) 
what he had been able to collect from many Churches^'' 
St. Augustine would be fulfilling these instructions 
most equably, by introducing into England the Com- 
munion Office of the Roman, and the Ordinary Offices 
of the southern French Churches. The commonly- 
received hypothesis, that he merely adopted into the 
Roman Office some variations derived from French 
sources, is manifestly untenable. The English varia- 
tions bespeak an Oriental hand, and extend to the 
whole structure of the rubrical part of the Office, and 
to not a little of the Office itself. Some alterations, 
tending to assimilate it to the Roman, such as certain 
of the Gelasian or Gregorian adjustments in respect of 
the Collects or antiphons, St. Augustine may have in- 
troduced ; though I think it more probable that even 
these had reached the French Churches previously. 
But in any case, the stock upon which he grafted 
them was indisputably, I conceive, not the Roman, but 
the French, or pure Cassianic ritual. 

1 Bed. Hist. i. 27. " Mihi placet, sive in Romana, sive in Gallicana, 
sen in qualibet Ecclesia aliquid invenisti, quod plus omnipotenti Deo 
possit placere, sollicite eligas, et in Anglorum Ecclesia, quae adhuc ad 
fidem noya est, institutione prsscipua, quae de multis Ecclesiis colligere 
potuisti, infundas." 
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•" l8a. ix. 1, 0. 
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ritual, as well as the position in other respects, of her 
Eastern sister ; that is to say, of sixty millions of Chris- 
tians. There was a time when she as teachably sat 
at the feet of the Eastern Church in the matter of 
ritual, and even (too much so, indeed,) of doctrine also, 
as she now loftily affects to ignore her existence, ex- 
cept on condition of receiving her homage. The 
Churches of the West in the fifth and sixth centuries 
vied with each other in importing into their own simpler 
and perhaps declining ritual, the features and arrange- 
ments with which the East had enriched hers. They 
found that, while they had been content to keep the de- 
posit of apostolically-derived service unimpaired, — if in- 
deed they had so kept it, — the Eastern Church had laid 
out the same to usury. " We know certainly," says Mr. 
Palmer, — though it is astonishing that, with his in- 
formation, he followed out the clue no further, — " that 
the Eastern Churches at an early period devised many 
improvements in the celebration of Divine Service, 
which did not occur to the less lively and inventive 
imagination of their brethren in the West ; and that 
the latter were accustomed to imitate the former in 
their rites and ceremonies'".'' Stimulated, apparently, 
by the necessity for making a standi in the shape of 
a more elaborate and attractive ritual, against the 
rising Arian heresy, the East had drawn off into more 
diversified channels the reservoir of ritual which in 
common with the West she inherited. Hence, in the 
earlier stage of her development, her splendidly con- 
ceived Morning Office ; and her Vespers, less grand, 

" Orig. Lit., vol. i. p. -310. He only instances alternate chanting,— 
the Kyrie eleison, the Nicene Creed, litanies and processions, and the 
position of the Lord's Prayer in the Roman Canon. 

*> See Bingham, XIIL x. 12 ; Socr., lib. vi. 7. 
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bnt even more refined in conception. Hence, a little 
later, the mnltiplication in nomber, as before the aag- 
mentation in bulk, of her services. Thus, when she 
sought *'to water abundantly her garden-bed, her 
brook became a river, and her river became a sea." 
And from that deep and broad fount of waters it was 
that the West drew her later ritual conceptions and ar- 
rangements ; nor can she deny her obligations, how- 
ever she may desire to forget them. 

But it is still more to the purpose of this work to 
observe, that the facts which have here been pointed 
out furnish a complete answer to that favourite theme 
of declamation against the English Church ; viz. that 
in the full and fearless Revision she made of her ritual 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, she committed an act 
unprecedented, singular, and schismatic. I have al- 
ready had occasion to allude to the condemnation 
which has been freely and confidently pronounced 
upon particular features of her revised OflSces ; as, for 
example, upon the penitential commencement and the 
thanksgiving close. We have seen how entire a justifica- 
tion those features receive from the primitive condition 
of our Offices, and indeed from the general principles, 
recognised in the East and West alike, of Christian 
worship. But, as is well known, this sentence of con- 
demnation is by no means limited to details, but ex- 
tends to the act of Revision itself, in all its parts. 
Now it is certain that neither the Western Church as 
a whole, nor any particular branch of it, is in a position 
to judge us in this matter; "for she herself, that judges, 
has done the same things.*' Of all the points in which 
Rome and the West have sat in judgment on the Eng- 
lish Church, there is not one in which they have not 
set us the example. 
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To confine ourselves here to the Daily Offices. 
Did the English Church, in the 16th century, re- 
adjust the whole scheme of her services ? All the 
Churches of the West in the fifth and sixth centu- 
ries did the same. Did England add new features ? 
Rome and the West imported new offices. Are we 
accused of fusing together offices originally distinct, 
by the omission of some things, and the transposition 
of others ? They dismembered the great Morning Of- 
fice of the East, and divided its spoils between their 
Lauds and Nocturns. Did our revision involve the 
rejection of the then existing scheme of Psalms, omit- 
ting the fixed and re-arranging the continuous psal- 
mody ? The West revolutionized hers no less ; reject- 
ing, we can hardly doubt, the 119th, and perhaps other 
anciently fixed Nocturns Psalms, and substituting for 
the free course of Psalms^, which followed, a fixed daily 
portion. Was the number of Psalms thus used in 
the English Church greatly reduced ? So was it, in 
all probability, by the Western revision. Is it an 
unheard-of thing for a Church to be for three centu- 
ries without antiphons ? The whole West had probably 
had few or none for four or five. Did we, again, put 
our lection system on a new footing ? Rome and the 
West devised the system itself. Did we increase 
the amount of Scripture used ? They brought in the 
reading of Scripture into their Daily Offices for the 
first time. Did Ridley and Sanderson compose Col- 
lects ? Leo invented them. Or, lastly, was the sin of 
the English Church in this, that she acted for herself 
as a national Church, and not in concert with the 
whole West ? Nay, all the Churches of the West acted 

' Vide Qrancolas, ubi supra. 
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atid to claim for the English Church of the 16th cen- 
tury the benefit of that weighty tmth, which, though 
she was the first to enunciate it, the whole West had 
accepted and acted upon a thousand years before, viz, 
that— 

" The particular forms of divine worship, and the rites and ce- 
remonies appointed to be used therein, being things in their own 
nature indifferent ; it is but reasonable, that upon weighty and 
important considerations, such changes and alterations should be 
made therein, as to those that are in place of authority shall 
from time to time seem either necessary or expedient^." 

Freely, too, is it admitted, as was indeed noticed in 
the first chapter, that the changes effected in the 
West, though very great, were after all sufficiently 
conservative of the old landmarks to ensure ritual 
continuity. Only we claim no less for the English 
llo vised Offices, as compared with the older forms, 

•> Proftico to the Book of Common Prayer, 1662. 
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that (to adopt again the language of the document 
just quoted) this Church did indeed, — 

" Upon just and weighty considerations her thereunto moying, 
yield to make such alterations as were thought convenient ; yet 
so as that the main body and essentials (as well in the chiefest 
materials, as in the frame and order thereof^ have still continued 
the same until this day." 



SECTION III. 



*' When ye come together, every one of you hath a Psalm, hath 
a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpretation. 
Let all things be done to edifying." 

We have now seen what was the history, and made 
some acquaintance with the materials, of our ancient 
Services. But before we can appreciate the chara<5ter 
which our present Offices derive from their relation to 
these older formularies, and the mind with which they 
should be used in consequence, we must endeavour 
to gather more exactly what was the characteristic 
spirit of each of them. For though it is exceedingly 
instructive to contemplate the earlier and Eastern 
phase of our Services, it must be borne in mind that 
it is from the Western ordinary ritual, from the 
English variety of it in particular, and from no other, 
that our own is immediately derived. Not a few, 
indeed, of the characteristics of the West have un- 
avoidably come before us in connection with the East- 
em Offices, whose spirit, together with their contents, 
it to a great extent inherited. Still the Western, 
and specially the English ritual, had a character of its 
own; and to offer a brief and summary view of this', 

' For the scheme and contents of our older Offices, see the tablea 
below, ch. iv. sect. 1. p. 288. 
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will be the design of the present section. For a 
full appreciation of it, it will be necessary that the 
reader should combine those former notices with what 
is here set down. 

I have already remarked, that multitudinous as are 
the commentators, ancient and modern, on the ritual 
of the Western Church, they are of very Uttle service 
indeed for our present purpose. They are mainly 
occupied with minute observations, and fail to appre- 
ciate broad general characteristics ; nor do they dream 
of having recourse to Eucharistic sources or Oriental 
forms for purposes of illustration. From these causes, 
they constantly miss the true character, the most 
striking beauties, of their own ritual. Much greater 
weight is attached to a pious reflection, or suggestion 
of some ingenious writer, than to the manifest intent 
of an office as indicated by its structure and contents. 
It is rare, indeed, to find a simple and real, because 
historical account given of anything ; or if there be, 
it is set side by side, and on a level, with a variety of 
mere conjectures, some of them, perhaps, far-fetched and 
preposterous. Thus, for example, Durandus suggests 
that the three Nocturns into which the Psalms of the 
old Matin Services on Sundays and Festivals w^ere 
divided, are intended to remind us respectively of those 
who lived before the Law, under the Law, and since 
the Law ; or of faith in the Holy Trinity ; or of the thrice 
three orders of angels which theologians discern in the 
Holy Scriptures, and together with whom we sing to the 
glory of God. It may be so : but who would place spe- 
culations such as these at the same value, as helps to 
enter into the nature and spirit of the Matins Office, 
with the certain and leading fact that these "Noc- 
turns" preserve in their name the traces of the ancient 
intention and use of them ; viz. to serve as " songs ia 
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the night," as a high chorus of praise in the still and 
undisturbed hours of darkness; or, again, with the 
probability that they originated with the ancient 
watches, already consecrated to sacred uses in the days 
of David? Still less can any such co-equal importance 
be properly attached to the more minute, not to say 
trivial, speculations and analogies in which the RituaU 
ists indulge : as when, for example, it is remarked that 
the Psalms precede the Lessons, just as the angels were 
elect before men, (for whose benefit the latter were 
written) ; that the twelve Psalms in a Nocturn corre- 
spond in number to the twelve patriarchs or Apostles ; 
the quaternary of Psalms repeated under one anti- 
phon to the four cardinal virtues, of which the patri- 
archs are presumed to have been the example; the 
first quaternary representing, moreover, Abel, Enos, 
Enoch, and Lamech ; Abel being an example of the 
first Psalm, " Beatus vir ;" Enos of the second, be- 
cause in his times (qu. Seth's ?) " men began to serve 
the Lord in fear." The second quaternary is assigned, 
with the like fanciful applications, to Noah, Shem, 
Eber, and Terah ; the third to Abraham, Isaac, Ja- 
cob, and Joseph. In like manner, the three Psalms 
which form the second Nocturn on Sunday are made 
to represent three orders of saints who lived under 
the Law, — Lawgivers, Psalmists, and Prophets ; or 
Priests, Judges, and Kings. The three Psalms of 
the third Nocturn are to remind us of the faithful in 
the three parts of the world, — Asia, Europe, and Africa ; 
of the three orders of saints under the Gospel, Apo- 
stles, Martyrs, Confessors'. The application here 
made of the Psalms is, however, apt enough : Ps. xix., 
" Coeli enarrant," is for the Apostles, because " their 

• Durand., in loc* 
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In the fitdbnnng dutdi of tlie mtme and object 
of the dd Senica, mj endearonr will be to catdi 
the real and eatential featmea of Aem, pasmg bjr, 
or placing in a rerjr subordinate rank, sodi riews of 
them as aeem ratlu^ aa^;ested by pioos ingemdtj, 
than to hare any frofper connection with them. 

The M Matins then is, as we know, cnig^nallj and 
properij a noctarnal, or eren a midnight. Service. This 
chiu'acter of our ancient Matins is marked by the <mli- 
nary^ verside and response aft^ the first Noctom on 
Sanday, — '^ I hare remembered Thy Name, O Lord, in 
the night season/" The ordinary* versicle after the 
second Nocturn is, "At midnight I will rise to give 
thanks unto Thee,'' &c. It may be observed that 
both verses are from Ps. cxix. ; and their use counte- 
nances the supposition which we have already seen 
reason for entertaining, viz. that that Psalm was, 
before the Cassianic revision, used in the West at 
Noctums. The versicle and response of the third 
Nocturn have reference, not to the time, but the cha- 
racter, of the Service, considered as a service of sing- 
ing praises more especially. V, "Be Thou exalted. 
Lord, in Thine own strength. R. We will sing and 
utter Psalms of ITiy power.'* The adoption of this 
versicle and response is again thoroughly Oriental. 

* Viz., except in Advent. The Roman Use had it not either in Lent, 
Eaitor, or Advent. 

" The Roman has instead a verse from Ps. xviii. : " Thou shalt lighten 
my candle.** Those are instances of a lower degree of Orientalism, or 
of loiM tenacity of tradition, in the Roman rite. 
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It is the last verse of Ps. xxi. which has just been 
sung, and the desire to include which seems'' to have 
dictated the number of the Western Sunday Psalms ; 
it having been the key-note of the Matutinal psalmody, 
which was about to follow, in the East, and perhaps 
in the West also. The contents of the Service are 
entirely Psalms and Lessons ; the Psalms being accom- 
panied by glorias, antiphons, versicles and responses, 
and the Lessons by responsories ; the Psalms and 
Lessons changing with the day, the antiphons, versi- 
cles, and responsories with the season. The Te Deum 
was added on Sundays and Festivals, except in Advent 
and Ember weeks. 

The idea under which this character was given 
to the Nocturns Office in the West may be easily 
conjectured. The day brings with it the works, 
the wants, the interests of man; but the night may 
well vacare hudibus et meditationi, — spend itself in 
pure praise and meditation. The soul of the Church 
rises free and unencumbered by earthly things to 
God. She confines herself at this season to singing 
God's praise and meditating upon His works and 
Word. Other associations belong to a Nocturnal or 
Midnight Service, and may have influenced its con- 
tents; e. g. the symbolical character which night 
bears in Holy Scripture, representing the deeds and 
thoughts of darkness, against which we are to strive 
by occupying ourselves in praises and meditation; 
the association of night with the deliverance from 
Egypt, with our Lord's betrayal and sufferings, and 
that of midnight with the coming of the Bridegroom. 
The beautiful character which this Office possesses, 
as distinguished from the rest, when thus viewed 

* Supr., ch. i. sect. 4^ 
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id a bomilj for ioterpretatioiL The fesdfal Te Deom 
m, of eoctne^ a noble descant of praise i^on the whc^ 
of the preeediog topics, whether of praise or medi- 
tation. The extraordinarjr uniformitj with which it 
occupies this position in all Western Offices ^ndod- 
ing 8t Benedict's) whose stmctore is known to ns, 
while it is, at least in its complete form, unknown to 
the East, leaves no room to donbt either of its great 
antiquity, or of its responsorial intention. 

The Lauds Office is at once seen to be in a far 
less degree a Service of broad and general praise and 
of meditation. Virst of all there are fewer Psalms by 
far ;— only six, (including the canticles, and reckoning 
Psalms cxlviii, — cl. as one,) instead of twelve or eigh- 
teen. Then the lessons for meditation are reduced to 
a single text; and collects are introduced towards the 
close. And when we inquire for the positive cha- 
racteristics of the Office, they are easily discoverable, 
and accord well with the hour to which it properly be- 
longed. That hour, as in the East, was sunrise; the 
flr«t breaking forth of light upon the earth: "Ad 
Auroruni, seu luco incipientc canebantur^/' Hence 

^ Mttrrtene, quoting 8. Benedict. 
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in Benedict's time the Service was called MatutirKje 
and Matura ; the night service being called Vigilics. 
And the Nocturnal Service was only completed on 
this condition, "nisi forte aurora interveniens hoc 
distulerit/* Hence the characteristics of the Office. 
Instead of the quiet, continuous praise of Matins, 
taking the Book of Psalms in order, we have first of 
all Psalms, &c. selected on purpose for a keen burst of 
lauds at the return of daylight. This we have in the 
unvarying 63rd, and jubilant 148 — 150th, in Bene- 
dictus, and (generally) in the "song'' from the Old 
Testament, one for each day in the week. But the 
return of man's portion of time, the day, brings with 
it penitential'* associations also; hence the 51st Psalm 
was used every day but Sundays, and on Sundays 
also from Septuagesima to Palm Sunday. This double 
character of Lauds was further marked, as has been 
pointed out elsewhere*, by the selection made of other 
appropriate Psalms besides the unvarying 63rd and 
51st. This mixed aspect extends in a measure to 
the "songs" used one each day of the week. The 
joyful Song of the Three Children on Sunday, of 
Isaiah on Monday, and of Hannah on Wednesday, 
combine well with the jubilant Psalms appropriated 
to those days, (viz. xciii., c, Ixvii.; v.; and Ixv.). The 
more subdued or even mournful strains of Hezekiah 
on Tuesday, (very similar to the appointed Ps. xliii.,) 
and those of Habakkuk on Friday (with Ps. cxliii.), 
and Moses on Saturday, both telling of the terrors of 
God, leave the balance evenly suspended between 
" mercy and judgment ;" — the other song of Moses, 
on Thursday, striking it in favour of mercy. 

' Comp. Hugo ap. Gavanti, in loc. ; and Durandus : " Dies feriales 
recolunt peregrinationes sanctorum et poenitentiam.*' 
• Ch. i. sect. 6. 
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mtiniofi. 

Lands, therefore, differs firom Matins, on the one 
hand, in that it makes a different use of the Psalms, 
aiming at specific objects by the selections made of 
tliem, viz, the praise of God fcMr the rdiim of light, 
and the fallen but restored estate of man. As com- 
pfired, on the other hand, with Prime, we shall find 
that its characteristic is, that it has Psalms of praise, 
s^^lnoted as such ; which Prime has not. But in those 
of its Pflttlms which respect man, we shall see that 

iMimtKl. J "Offlcium Laudum Domini Resurrectionem significat; 
»|um Jniii t!otri|>lota in capito, scilicet in Christo, adhuc est in membris 

tMHIIJlliMula." 
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it is less pointedly practical than Prime ; not dealing 
so much with the particulars of duty, as with the 
general fact of man's feebleness, as set forth in the 
penitential Psalms, such as the 51st and 143rd. Its 
Collects in like manner have respect to the general 
condition of man, not to the specific wants of the 
day. Compare the Collect for Peace in this Service, 
or the Communion Collects generally, with those that 
occur in the Prime Service, e. g. our third Collect, 
for defence during the day, &c. 

In Prime, again, we have pre-eminently what may 
be called a practical service®. It is the Office for the 
first hour of the day, as its name implies : — a time 
when the world and its concerns are now a whole 
hour on their way, and consequently the whole busi- 
ness and needs of man are in a manner before the 
Church, and call for the prayers of her members. 
And to these human wants the whole structure of the 
Service is manifestly directed. The unvarying hymn, 
"Jam lucis orto sidere," is against the temptations 
of the world and the flesh. The Psalms are not taken 
in course, as at Matins, but selected ; yet neither, as 
in Lauds, as Psalms of praise for the opening of the 
day, but of direction and guidance ; e. g. Ps. liv. and 
part of cxix. The idea with which, on Sunday, Psalms 
xxii. — XXV. were used, has been remarked upon (p. 
233) in speaking of the Eastern Prime ; viz. in refer- 
ence to our Lord's Passion. On Sunday, too, Ps. cxviii. 
was added, carrying on the idea of Christ's Resurrec- 
tion, contained in Lauds; indeed, that Psalm was 
transf^red to Lauds, from Septuagesima to Easter. 
The Prime Capitulum on week-days is practical ; Zech. 
viii. 19, " Love peace and truth," &c. : the Collects, 

c Compare above, sect. i. See also Durandus in loc. 
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for daOj Hie tiaxm^jni the rear. Nov tlicae ar^ 
dnefljr^ earoert pethiMis for yardcm and gnkjanre. 
Tbe oecnrrcnee cpf the Lord's Prayer (twice; k also 
a neir feature of die same character. Such also are the 
two Creeds^ daiJjr used, one aloud. It was obnoodj 
fitting that Christian men at tbe tbredicdd of their 
day riioold tbos make c^^en profession of the Godf in 
Whom tbejr bdieire. We bare seen the Eastern OflSoe 
introdticing it similariy at tbe close of their Night 
Office. Next we have the Ckmfe^on, with the inter- 
changed Misereatur and Absolution, the petiticMis for 
pardon and direction, and Psalm IL; and the practical 
Collects, — among them our third Collect. The Office 
concloded with this benediction: ''In the Name of 
tbe Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen* 

We may well pause here in the consideration of 
these daily Morning Services, now wrought up into our 
own, to pay a just tribute of admiration to their beauty 
and fitness in the abstract, according to the origi- 
nal conception of them. If we have not erred in our 
attempts to interpret their meaning and design, there 
is a grandeur at once and a correctness in the theory 
of them, an adaptation to the real state of the case, if 
we may so speak, between God Almighty on the one 
hand, and His redeemed and sanctified creatures on 
the other. There is Matins, with its simple Nocturnal 
idea, its philosophic as well as religious recognition of 
night as the season for sacred meditation"^; with its 

** Compare the Greek ew^prfi^. 
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broad, deep, and unceasing river of praise and medi- 
tation, flowing ever onwards in tribute to the ocean 
of God's perfections. There is Lauds, with its pecu* 
liar aspect of care for man's redeemed yet still sor- 
rowful estate, — a grateful yet humbled " song of mercy 
and judgment;" — a daily fresh-springing fountain, 
morning by morning, of sweet waters and bitter, both 
awakened to life by the touch of light, by the return 
of new present mercies, and of new memories and 
hopes of resurrection ; not without its gleam, too, of 
Eucharistic light and strength from the central orb of 
the Church's high act of Offering and Communion, 
There is Prime, with its more varied face of " Quid- 
quid agunt homines ;" reflecting in detail the parti- 
culars of man's estate towards God, such as he is " in 
Christ." Man therefore appears in these two later 
Offices as a supernaturally-endowed creature, reconciled 
and saved, baptized and eucharistized ; baptized into a 
triune Name, and " going forth to his work and to 
his labour until the evening," with the sense of a 
baptismal vow upon him, and the facts of a baptismal 
Creed surrounding him ; sustained in act or desire, by 
present or recent participation, with super-substantial 
food, and himself offered and accepted in a continual 
Eucharistic oblation ; though reconciled, yet needing 
daily reconciliation for daily falls, by the healing virtue 
of Confession and Absolution ; having the Spirit, yet 
requiring daily fresh supplies of it for guidance, to be 
sought for in set prayers, through the all-prevailing 
Name ; finally, passing through a circuit of days, 
which, by the ordinance either of God or His Church, 
" are distinguished, some of them made high days, and 
hallowed, and some of them made ordinary days," and 
which receive their commemoration accordingly. 
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tbird^ tixtb, ninth hoort^ (whereas all the others aie 
named either from the seascm of thdr oocorrenoe, as 
Matiof ^ Yespen, or from thdr ocmtCTts, as Lands, 
Compline^) one would expect brfordiand to find ex- 
isting Bomewhere. The ritualists, as Dmandns, sag- 
gest various mystical applications, in connectiMi with 
the acts of our Lord's Passion, of the contents of the 
Psalm to the various hours of the day ; but it is evi- 
dent that, though frequently apposite, they must be 
accidental : no such application can have been in the 
thoughts of those who arranged these Services, since 
this P^alm is taken in its natural order. They have 
tlicmselves, however, introduced some allusions of this 
kind into each hour, in the form of antiphons be- 
fore, or versicles and responses after the Capitulum. 
And in the Capitula thus accompanied we detect a 
further characteristic of these three Offices. There is 
a diiFerent one assigned for each of the three hours, 
for Sundays and week-days. The Sunday Capitulum 
is in each case doctrinal, setting forth the doctrine of 
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the Holy Trinity in a text from the Epistles ; and the 
antiphon ascribes glory to the Holy Trinity accordingly . 
Nor only so ; but by the selection made of the text 
and antiphon, and the adaptation of a Versicle and 
a Response taken from the Psalm, the three Persons 
of the Holy Trinity are severally honoured at the 
third, the sixth, and the ninth hour ; not, however, in 
their theological order, but the reverse. The Sunday 
Capitulum at the end of the third hour, the only one 
on which our existing services lead us to dwell, is 
2 Cor. xiii. ult., " The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ," 
&c. This text, relating to the Holy Trinity, would 
seem to be selected for this hour on account of its 
being a prayer for the indwelling of the proper grace 
of each of the three Persons in man, and especially for 
the full communication of the Holy Spirit, which na- 
turally belongs to the third hour, as the hour of His 
Pentecostal descent. With this exception, Terce, Sext, 
and Nones, add no new feature to those of the 
preceding Offices; they do but sustain and prolong 
certain elements of them. The same is, to a certain 
degree, true of Vespers and Compline ; we shall find 
that, besides their actual brevity, no new methods of 
worship make their appearance in them. Yet there 
are here, in Compline especially, as there are in some 
degree in Vespers also, new and beautiful applications 
of the same or similar elements to the associations 
and needs of eventide. 

The Vespers Office will be found to be, in its ele- 
ments and structure, a copy or reflection, in reduced 
proportions, of two of the Morning Offices. I say of 
two Offices, not of one of them only ; for though the 
ritualists, ancient and modern, are agreed in limiting 
the resemblance to Lauds, a little consideration will 



A^^ HaA k k <^i4snnm,Mmd dot TefpcR vtttt^ de 
^tfrneUue mud w^fonz. Uidk dL Hatiasafid Laods, m it 

The eluttaetemtk </ 3i[aiii», we kne Kc^ 
tiwy/wfefrbritk<iif pCTJie and Mifditatioe; fiorirkick 
f«ifK3etiird|jr due Pfdbus ^takra in amne, and vjdioiift 
•eliesetmi^; and neadii^ of Hd|r Scr^tme in eonsider- 
aUe propcpftionf ^ ^^'W^ ^ mfdinm. Xoir Tc^kis 
fr/r tim 6ni daj of the week resumes this continooos 
and onsdeeted saying of the Ptalms at the pcmt (P^. 
dx.) where it is left by the Katins Office of the seventh 
day. The mmiber of Psalms used on each erening is 
howerer reduced from twelre to fire ; the reading of 
Scripture^ beyond a text^ is laid aside altogether. Bat 
the Office^ as far as the Psalms are concerned, evi- 
dently proceeds npon the Matins idea. It is impcHtant 
to remark tbis^ because in virtue of this correspond- 
ence of its idea with that of Matins, the Vesper Office 
servai to dedicate the whole of the latter portion of 
the day to Divine praise, just as Matins does the 
earlier iK)rtion, It does not seize on special topics or 
asitociations as subjects of praise, but sends up general, 
irrespective adoration ; the incense of man's existence 
to God's glory. Though in volume far scantier than 
its great morning prototype, it is evidently in idea and 
intention parallel. But the remaining features of 
the Office not less certainly bespeak it, as far as they 
are concerned, a parallel Office to Lauds. In fact, it 
is a combination of the Matins and Lauds t3T)es. In 
what may bo called its numerical structure, i. e. the 
number of clumenti contained in it, it is parallel to 
the latter ; it han five l^walms, hymn, Capitulum, Can- 

* Neo libovo, oliiip. I. ii§Mt. 7 ) m^ tbo tables and analysis below, 
ob. iv. loot. 1. 
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tide, (reckoned as a sixth Psalm), Collects, and " me- 
morials." 

Vespera then, considered as the Lauds of Eventide, 
breathes, like Lauds itself, (chiefly in virtue of its 
Magnificat and Collects,) a spirit of remembrance 
of man's redeemed estate through the Incarnation. 

Finally, Compline, like Prime, with which it has 
so much in common, — ^viz. Psalms and Collects for 
guidance, Creed, Lord's Prayer, Confession and Ab- 
solution, Petitions and Intercessions, — is an eminently 
practical and personal Office. It carries on, too, in 
virtue of its Capitulum (Jer. xiv. — see p. 226) and 
Nunc Dimittis, the Vespers allusion to the Incar- 
nation; and by its Collect and Psalms (xxxi. xci.) 
rests the Christian's hope of protection on the sor- 
rows and victory of Christ. 



It will not be uninteresting to endeavour briefly to 
discriminate in this place the genius of the East and 
of the West, as exhibited in their respective forms of 
ordinary worship which we have now passed under 
review; more especially as our present Offices com- 
bine, in a measure, the temper and characteristics of 
both. 

The East then, if we leave out of the account those 
enrichments which her ordinary Offices derive from 
the Eucharist on Sundays and Festivals, and take her, 
so to speak, in her every-day dress, is more uniform 
and unchanging ; the West more multiform and vari- 
able. Witness the single, changeless Invitatory and 
Benediction' of the one Church, and their endless va- 
rieties in the other. While the West rings countless 

' pp. 75, 114 
T 
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tjuki S(4eai^ t]:ie Eai«t proJougs it is ooe mrruicd and 
ittjijeittie Uil^ frrxD the htgaam^ to the cad of the 
Tor. The Ewt^ ^i^un* >> iDOR npt, the Weit mate 
intdktiaa. The YaA lores nthcr to meditate on 
God m lie if ^ and on the fivts of Cfamdan doetnne 
m tbef §bmd in the Creed; the Weit oonten^lites 
more ptactieaUj the great pbeoonieiia of Quistian 
p^chdc^^ and the rdations of man to God. The 
East has bad its Athanasins, and its Andiev of 
Crete^; the West its Augustine and Leo. Henoe 
Psalms and hymns in more profuse abundance charac- 
terize the Eastern; larger use and more daborate 
adaptations of Scripture, the Weston Oflkes. The 
East, by making the Psalms all her meditation, seems 
to declare her mind that praise is the only way to 
knowledge ; the West by her combined P&dm and kc- 
tion system, that knowledge is the proper fdd of praise. 
While the East, again, soars to God in exclamations 
of angelic self-forgetfalness, the West comprehends all 
the spiritual needs of man in Collects of matchless 
profundity ; reminding us of the alleged distinction be- 
tween the Seraphim, who love most, and the Cheru- 
bim, who know most. Thus the East praises, the 
West pleads ; the one has fixed her eye more intently 
on the Cj lory-throne of Christ, the other on His Cross. 
Doth alike have been dazzled and led astray by the 
wondrous accidents of the Incarnation^ Finally, the 
liant has been more inquisitive and inventive in the 
departments both of knowledge and praise : the West, 
more constructive, has wrought up, out of scattered 
Eastern materials, her exhaustive Athanasian Creed, 
and her matchless Te Deum. 

^ Tho author of lome of the finest odes. * See note A. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE STRUCTURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OP THE ORDER IfOE 
MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER. 

SECTION I. 



''The living, the living, he shall praise Thee, as I do this day: the 
father to the children shall make known Thy truth. The Lord was 
ready to save me : therefore will we sing my songs to the stringed 
instruments all the days of our life in the house of the Lord." 



In turning now at length to take a more connected 
view of our existing services, seen in the light of the 
preceding inquiry, we are met by one very prac- 
tical and indeed paramount consideration. It is this ; 
that, as far as the Western Church at least is concerned, 
we herein take off our eyes from an extinct and buried 
past, to fix them on a living and an energizing pre- 
sent. Whatever the abstract difference between our 
ordinary service and that of all other Churches of the 
West ; however to our disadvantage, in point of large- 
ness, beauty, or the like ; — in practice the great dif- 
ference is this, — that the one speaks, the other, (with 
exceptions not worth naming, either as compared 
with the bulk of the services as a whole, or with the 
extent of Western Christendom,) is silent. To what 
purpose is it, as regards these services themselves, that 
I or any other should dwell on their glorious propor- 

T 2 
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tMM», or tiaee tbeir old and enDobfing dcsotiit% or cx- 
liflHt tbe exquisite skill witli vUdi dinr are karmoniied 
to express tbe etnotions or infimD the life of Qaistian 
hm^ r Tbe goodlj edifice is in miiis ; tbe noUe rmce 
is extinet ; tbe eiqmaie bannoo j bas ceased. Tlioiigb 
tbe doquenoe of a Cbijsostom or a Bernard dioold be 
expended on tbese topics^ it woold answo* no ^Mri- 
toal and ptactical purpose vbatsoero*: no one's de- 
Totion^ speaking broadlj, vodd be tbe better Cm* iL 
Tbe life^ that is, tbe living use, of tbose onoe animated 
and still beautiful forms bas passed away, ^parratly 
for ever. Some of tbem, as tbe GalBcan and the 
Spanish, have been extinct for a thousand years, and 
survive but in the merest fragments. Otluers, as the 
Roman and the Milanese, exist as tbe devotkms of 
the clergy, but of them alone. The Churches, whose 
devotions they nominally are, have long given over 
the struggle which for ages, with whatever success, 
they maintained, against the tendency to decay innate 
in services so numerous and complex, as well as un- 
vemacular, and therefore uncongregational and un- 
popular. In truth, as we have already seen, the 
Offices of the Western Church, such as they con- 
tinued from the sixth and the sixteenth century, were 
by their origin, and also in the general cast and 
scheme of them, monastic, and bear the marks of 
this deeply impressed u|)on their structure. St. Basil 
in the East, Cassian in the West, were earnest advo- 
cates of the monastic way of ritual, and indeed in a 
great measure the authors of it. The sevenfold scheme 
of service, whatever may be said, was not the Church's 

• ** Stemmata quid faciunt ? Quid prodest, Pontice, longo 
Sanguine censeri .... 
81 coram Lepidis mal^ yiyitur ?'* 
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originally, but was urged upon her by the influence of 
a few, rather animated by monastic zeal than endued 
with apostolic and practical wisdom. And the ritual 
history of the centuries referred to, and of the Eng- 
lish Church not least, presents the spectacle of a 
ceaseless, and it must be added a fruitless endeavour 
to coerce a service so originated and constructed, into 
a popular and universally used formulary; to make 
it, in practice as well as in theory, the ritual of the 
whole body of the faithful. Some indeed in the pre- 
sent day have ventured to maintain that the Church 
never intended these services for the use of the peo- 
ple, but for that of the clergy only ; and defend their 
desuetude in modern times on this ground. No asser- 
tion could be more unfounded. Mabillon was not 
mistaken when he affirmed \ speaking of the French 
Offices, " publicarum precura institutionem non minus 
in gratiam populi quam cleri factam fuisse.'* 

" St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, all 
speak of this important duty, and press the fulfilment of it. 
And in succeeding ages we find frequent exhortations to the 
same purpose. It is indeed a certain thing, that the Divine 
Office was not instituted solely for the clergy, but for all men 
who called themselves Christians °." 

The writer just quoted gives accordingly"* a most 
interesting series of decrees of bishops, and canons 
of councils, in this country, from Abp. Egbert down- 
wards, urging the attendance of the laity on these 
services. By the middle of the sixteenth century we 
have a most striking indication of the practical aban- 
donment in other countries of the system as a popular 
scheme of services, in the revision made of it by 

^ Curs. Gall., p. 405. «= Maskell, Mon. Rit., vol. ii. p. xxx. 

^ lb., pp. XXV. — xxxi. 
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Cardinal Quignon in 1535. In the elaborate preface 
to this breviary — which was sanctioned for thirty or 
forty years — ^there is not, as far as I have observed, 
the slightest allusion to the use of it by the laity : it 
plainly assumes that the clergy, and they alone, were 
concerned in the matter. In this country, however, 
and probably in others also, attendance on some parts 
of the Daily Office on Sundays or Festivals — 1 have 
found no instance of other days — certainly survived 
in some degree®; — to what extent it is very difficult 
to ascertain. There has therefore been no inconsider- 
able declension, even since that period, until at length 
the state of things described in an earlier chapter of 
this work prevails throughout Europe. 

Let it be understood, then, that the noble scheme 
of services we have been contemplating is a thing 
of the past ; and of which none, that we know of, 
desire or attempt the revival. Other aims engross the 
mind of the continental Churches ; as * Benediction,' 
or other newly-devised services ; not Matins or Lauds, 
Prime or Compline. Even Vespers, the sole relic of 
the great system, is the object of earnest and un- 
compromising attack' by the most advanced section 
of Romanists. The study, therefore, of the Western 
scheme of Offices in its old form, is the study of a dead 
language. The inquiry into it is strictly an antiqua- 
rian one. Regarded as a public Service of the Church, 
there is, it may be said, no such thing anywhere now. 
Let this be distinctly realized : it is of the utmost mo- 

« For interesting illustrations of this, see Maitland's Essays on the 
Reformation, pp. 276, 277, 281. Compare Preface to Prayer-book, 
** Concerning the Service of the Church." 

' See " Oratorianism and Ecclesiology." (See above, ch. i. fin ) It is, 
I am informed, a rule with the Oratorians never to say the daily Offices 
together, for fear of bringing back a system so obnoxious to them. 
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ment, in its influence upon the spirit in which we ap- 
proach the subject of the present chapter. Let it be 
clearly apprehended that the Churches, the congrega- 
tions of Christian men and women, who use these 
ancient and grand services, nowhere exist. Sundays 
or week-days, no such tide of psalmody as we have 
been contemplating flows to the glory of God ; no such 
adoring meditation on Holy Scripture occupies the 
hours whether of night or day ; no Te Deum sums up 
the meditation or the praise; no Lauds salute the 
return of day with mixed notes of penitence and joy, 
or awaken Resurrection memories or hopes ; no Prime 
pleads for pardon, or prays for guidance ; no Creed is 
uttered as with one voice and heart ; no Collect gathers 
into it the Eucharistic association of the passing week 
or season. The curious and exquisite devices of ever- 
varying Invitatory, Antiphon, and Responsory; the 
several doctrinal associations beating as pulses through 
the difierent offices, — these no longer quicken or guide 
the devotions of any. All this was done once, we 
hardly know when : all we do know is that it is not 
done now. In one country alone, in one form alone, 
does the ancient Western OflSce really survive. Psal- 
mody, Scripture, responsive Canticles, Preces, Collects, 
the media of Europe's ancient worship, banished irom 
all other lands, have taken refuge in the Chiu^che's of 
the English Communion. The English Church is in 
this matter the heir of the world. She may have 
diminished her inheritance; but all other Western 
Churches have thrown it away. The question is really 
between these ordinary offices and none : — 

" Quod qusBrimus, hie est, 
Aut nusquam." 

"Eoman controversialiBts," says a recent and well-informed 
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writer, "not unfrequently compare the poverty of our two 
offices with the richness of their seven. I know that in com- 
parison they are poor ; but every word in them, which our peo- 
ple have, is just so much more than they give to their own. 
The priests of that Church keep these seven Offices to them- 
selves, convents and cathedral choirs alone excepted; and yet 
that exclusive use is a burden to them ; nay, it is so from its 

very solitariness Offices moulded for joint or common use 

are muttered over in private ; and even when sung in choir are 
never listened to, or joined in, by the people ; with the excep- 
tion of Sunday Vespers in some countries, — but not even these 

in Italy The laity are absolutely ignorant of the Psalms. 

The Psalter, which always formed the chief manual of devotion 
of Christians in former days, so much so as to have been called 
' the Prayer-book of the Saints,' and which is so largely used 
for devotional purposes amongst ourselves, is entirely unknown 
to the Eoman Catholic laity, especially in Italy. The seven 
Penitential Psalms are all that are known among them. In 
Prance and England the Sunday Vesper Psalms are also 
known 8.'* 

It is this, then, which lends a life and an interest 
of its own to this part of our inquiry. The forms 
which we discern in the English Offices of Morning 
and Evening Prayer, with whatever degree of correct- 
ness they represent the older ones, are at any rate 
living forms ; they animate* the religious life, and 
transact the spiritual concerns, of tens of thousands of 
congregations, and of millions of Christians.. Far from 
being devoid of vitality, they never manifested more 
of vigour, or of expansive power, than at the present 
moment. Wherever, from Canada to China, the Eng- 
lish Church has taken root, they are enshrined as its 
choicest possession, as the palladium of its existence ; 
they are the living language which all Churches of the 
English Communion speak. And though, as week-day 
and continual services, they have in times past been suf- 

« "Divine Service," by Rev. W. Perceval Ward, 1855. 
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fered to fall into grievous desuetude, yet even in this 
character they have never ceased, were it only in Ca- 
thedral churches, to breathe representatively, by how- 
ever scanty a delegation, the breath of the Church's 
collective and corporate life. And this use of them is 
continually on the increase, and bids fair, if it receive 
no injurious shock from ill-advised substitution of 
other forms, instead of the well-managed use of those 
which we have, to realize to a considerable degree the 
entire design of such services. 

Whatever, therefore, of added light or heightened 
beauty may accrue to these Offices from investigations 
like the present, will serve a nobler object than that 
of awakening a merely speculative admiration ; it will 
inform and invigorate a present and a living religion, 
not merely illustrate a past one. 

It is first to be observed, and borne in mind as a 
leading principle of the utmost importance for the due 
appreciation of our Services, that all things of price, 
whether of Divine or human vrorkmanship, are subject 
to this law, — that they cannot be estimated from any 
single point of view. This is more especially true of 
such things as are the work of long time, or of many 
and various infiuences. Thus, among works of the hu- 
man mind, poetry, to be thoroughly appreciated, requires 
the heightened and perfect exercise of as many faculties 
and kinds of knowledge as there were concurrent causes 
in the production of it. The thought, the language, the 
rhythm, the figure or the classical allusion involved, 
all are so many aspects of the one thing ; and it is 
the complex of these, and no one of them singly, that 
makes up the poetical character of the whole. And 
it may require much knowledge of past modes of Ian* 
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guage and thought, besides other accomplishments, to 
be equal to the due apprehension and enjoyment of 
such poetry. Can it be otherwise with a thing which 
has been so preeminently many-sided and historical, 
so truly a growth of ages, and a product qf divers in- 
fluences, as we have seen that our ordinary ritual is ? 
Granted that our services are level, as happily in their 
first aspect they are, to the commonest apprehension ; 
it must still be admitted thdt so to use as to do entire 
justice to them, requires that many distinct lines of 
thought, many separate fields of inquiry, be held 
under view. Nor, perhaps, will the best instructed 
mind be able to grasp simultaneously the several as- 
pects which belong to them ; these will, for the most 
part, have to be appreciated and acted upon by turas. 
But it is in the possession of such varied aspects, amd 
such multiform relations, that the wealth and glory of 
a ritual really consists : it is in exhausting, or at least 
using these to the best of our power, that the most 
elevated realization of worship is attained; simply 
because each such aspect or relation is an enrich- 
ing element in man's service, and so enters as a 
fresh item into the sum of what is offered to God's 
glory. 

Out of the mass of facts and considerations, how- 
ever, which have now been presented to the reader in 
connection with our Services, we may disengage three 
principal aspects belonging to them. These are, 1. 
their Eucharistic aspect, — that which appertains to 
them in virtue of their relation, in part essential and 
unavoidable, in part express and designed, to the holy 
Eucharist ; 2 . what may be called their structural as- 
pect, — the cha/acter which they derive from their hav- 
ing inherited certain general features of structure, and 
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SO preserving traits of modes of service once carried 
out in a fuller and more artificial manner; and, 3. 
their implicit or representative aspect ; that which 
they possess as condensing into a comparatively brief 
compass large tracts of ancient service, Eastern or 
"Western, apostolic or mediaeval. 

1. We have seen that, in what we have reason to 
believe were the earliest forms of ordinary worship, 
there was little indeed of express allusion to the 
Eucharistic rite, or of marked connection with it. 
The primitive Office was not, that we can perceive, 
avowedly framed after the Eucharistic as a pattern; 
it was merely a body of Psalms, hymns, and prayers; 
organized, indeed, but not, discernibly, after this 
model. It lacked one leading element, inseparable, 
as far back as we can trace, from solemn Eucharistic 
celebration; viz. the reading of Scripture. But we 
may be quite sure that this ordinary worship was 
none the less, in the sense above explained^, a eucha- 
ristic, or rather eucharistically based and connected 
act. The whole life, the ritual action more especially, 
of a Christian, was deemed of by Apostles and apostolic 
men as a thing rising out of Baptism and the Eucha- 
rist, and owning no other root. That they were ** in 
Christ," first by baptismal union, and next, more inti- 
mately still, by eucharistic ofiering and participation, 
— this was manifestly, as appears' from the apostolic 
Epistles, their entire idea of what, as Christians, they 
were. And the absence of any marked and artificial 
connection or parallel between the form of their daily 
devotions and the structure of the weekly Eucharistic 
rite, (if we except the Creed and Lord's Prayer, which 
connected it both with that and with baptism,) is in 
reality an indication how entirely it was taken for 

^ Chap. ii. sect. 3. * See passages referred to in note G. 
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granted that all acts of worship and intercommunion 
with God mmt be of this character, — must spring from 
sacramental roots, and own sacramental relations; 
since only through Sacraments did they know of them- 
selves as having attained to the Christian position at 
all. Our knowing that the Eucharist was with them 
a thing of weekly, or not much more frequent occur- 
rence, — a point, I must be allowed to remind the 
reader, which all learned inquirers have conceded, — of 
itself might satisfy us that this was so. There is, we 
may say, in those primitive forms, a beautiful uncon- 
sciousness of their being any necessity for proclaim- 
ing the eucharistic character of a Christian's worship. 
All praise was for them, by the nature of the case, 
oblation in Christ, all knowledge was reception of 
Him, all prayer was pleading of His Sacrifice. It 
was in later ages that, by expedients tending to re- 
flect^ back upon the preceding Offices, (as e. g. by the 
Eastern ' prokeimenon' and Western Capitulum,) or 
forward upon them, (e. g. by our weekly Collect,) the 
mind of the current Eucharistic Scriptures, the two 
kinds of office were visibly linked and allied to each 
other. These later methods are doubtless merely the 
translation into outward form of the older apostolic 
habit of looking back or forward to the Eucharistic 
Scriptures as ruhng the meditation of the week. 

Thus too, then, should our offices of ordinary wor- 
ship be used. The general aspect of them, first of all, 
is, as I have already had occasion to point out^ that 
they are a great act of Praise. Now herein they 
reflect the most general conception of the Eucharist, 
according to the ancient and undoubtedly true view of 
it. The name it most anciently™ bears is Y,v\apL(rT[aj 

^ Supr., ch. i. sect. 6. ^ P- l^^* 

°» St. Ign. ad Fhilad., c. 4 ; ad Smyrn., c. 7. 
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' " giving of thanks, or praise ;" thankful memorial be- 
ing the basis and essence of the rite, out of which 
both its oblationary and its receptive characters grow. 
This aspect of praise belongs to our Services in 
virtue of their derivation from the older forms, both 
Eastern and Western. From the very beginning, and 
all along, as we have seen, and as various authors have 
remarked, the ruling idea of ordinary worship has been 
praise by means of Psalms and hymns, Psalms more 
especially. Of the East it is unnecessary to speak. 
The West marked the same view by the most usual 
title of her OflSce-book, namely, ' Psalterium'',' no less 
than by its plan and contents ; the whole, inclusive of 
lections, being one great musical scheme of praise, to 
which all else was subordinated. The Psalms were 
the dominant, as well as the unfailing element. The 
one Western rite, the Spanish, which has been hitherto 
supposed ° to be an exception to this rule, has been 
above shewn to be conformable to it ; and the very 
phraseology usually applied to the whole act of or- 
dinary worship P, notwithstanding its varied contents, 
is grounded upon this view, that the singing of praise 
is the essence of the whole action. 

In the East and West alike, therefore, and in our 
own existing Offices, the key-note is correctly pitched, 
for the whole of the ordinary Service of the day, by 
means, 1. of the Invitatory and 95th Psalm ; 2. of the 
single preliminary " Glory be," &c. By these we are 
admonished that the idea of praise claims to subordi- 

" Grancolas, ch. iii. sect. 2. Compare Bona, Psalmod. ii. 2, on the 
various titles of the Daily Offices. 

*> *' Cum in toto orhe psalmi tarn in noctumis quam in diumis fidelium 
conventibus canerentur, ita ut primus, meditts et nomssimus esset David^ 
teste Chrjsostomo : apud Mozarabes, saltern recentiores, non ita,^' &c. 
so Mabillon, Curs. Gall. But see above, ch. iii. sect. 2. 

p Thus Mabillon always speaks of it as " psallendi ritus ;" Bona de- 
rives the term curtus from '^ quia legendo et cantando percurruntur." 
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Xid'ar tfcii if a Terr dmiad aid chboUb^ wv to 
fake </ Mr Scnicn. Tkroiie^ to ioKk il m ^ke 
me of tdtfrn if to lake op Ae ! 
to keareo on earth tkat man caa kahihnlly 
For wbereaf tone feataiea in our sernoe tovaids God 
are ootea of our imperfeelioii and kvar estate, — sodi as 
the TttMrmg of koomiedge tlnoi^ heaiii^ of the 
written Word^ and the act of prarer ; — poise is con- 
Umediy th^t iriudi iqppnxumates oar worship to that 
of the angds. Of angiefie warned we know but two 
things; the hearenl J Rttoal IS lereakd to us as haring 
for its substance prsise^ and finr its manno^, jomt ac- 
tion^ and mutual exhortation: ''Thou art wwthj, O 
Lord, to receive f^iorj, and honour, and power;" and 
again, ** Hallelujah/' and again thej said '' Hallelnjah." 
And when the spirit of collective and mntnallj sus- 
tained praise so enters into our service towards God 
as to fuse and harmonise all, even to its lesser ele- 
ments, into one homogeneous action of this kind, we 
seem most nearly to ascend to the height of that con- 
dition, in which intuition will have superseded know- 
ledge, and fruition prayer. 

It should be remarked, again, in connection with 
the Eucharistic bearing of our Services, that there is 
not improbably an intended parallelism, up to a cer- 
tain point, between them and our Communion Office, 
as thoy now both of them stand. The revision of 
1652, which prefixed our penitential commencement 
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* to the Daily Office, placed a similar act of confession 
before the Communion Office, where the Confession 
and Absolution had anciently been. At the same date 
the Gloria in Ewcehis was placed after the Commu- 
nion, instead of at the beginning of the rite. And to 
this entirely corresponds the subjoining of a thanks- 
giving to the entire Daily Office (in 1662) for the. 
means of grace. The beginning and end, then, of the 
two Offices agree in character. Nor are these the only 
indications we have of a design thus to conform the 
lower to the higher Office as to outward form. Our 
present prayers for the Queen, Clergy, and people, &c, 
were first added to the Litany in 1559, and ulti- 
mately, in 1662, removed to their present place, as 
a substitute for the Litany on ordinary days. The 
intention most probably was to supply, by means of 
the ordinary office, that intercession which heretofore 
had been made daily, or on most days, by means of 
the Communion Office^. The scheme was further com- 
pleted in 1662 by the addition of the "Prayer for 
all conditions of men," together with the "General 
Thanksgiving," as before mentioned. Whether so in- 
tended or not, however, these correspondences of form 
between our Ordinary and our Communion Office may 
well assist us in using the former as a means of carry- 
ing out the spirit of the latter. 

2. But we shall be better able to appreciate this as- 
pect of our Offices, when we have considered their struc- 
ture and contents somewhat more in detail. The follow- 
ing scheme will exhibit more clearly than a lengthened 
description their structural connection with the older 
ones, from which they were immediately derived. 

1 Canon Missae Sarisb., &c. init. " Fro Ecclesia tua sancta Oatholica 
...papa,...anti8tite nostro,...et rege nostro et omnibus orthodoxis.'* 
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Confining ourselves for the present to the Morning 
Office, we may observe, first of all, that with the excep- 
tion of the Sentences, Exhortation, and Thanksgiving, 
there is not a single feature which does not either ac- 
tually come from some one of the older offices, or find 
its parallel and counterpart there. And at the primary 
Revision of 1549, whatever might be omitted, nothing 
new was introduced ; only the brief lessons at Matins, 
and again, the " short chapters" of Lauds and Prime, 
were expanded into an entire chapter of the Old and 
New Testament respectively ; the Te Deum made per- 
manent; and the Benedicite classed with it as a 
responsive Canticle. So truly and dona fide was 
the new scheme redacted and developed out of the 
older. It will be found, moreover, that, with an ex- 
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Ilcrc^ then, was a broad, general aim, and surely a 
correct one, to be carried out ; viz. to bring back the 

' It osn hsrdi J b« oeeeiMiy to recommend to the reader, as indie- 
pettNable for niudying the luccei • ive Revisione of the Prayer-book, Mr. 
Keeliri^'i Vftluable ** Liturgise BrltannicaB/' exhibiting them in parallel 
oolitttiiiM. Bee alio Procter on the Prayer-book^ L'Estrange'B Alliance 
of Divine Offioe(«, ace. 

' Mee their Preface ** Oonceming the Service of the Church." 
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Psalms and Holy Scripture, the great features of ordi- 
nary worship, to real and effective use as instruments 
of praise and divine knowledge. But how was this to 
be attained, consistently with preserving sensible con- 
tinuity between the old and the revised forms? Now 
whether the first Revisers debated previously of any 
other method of doing this than that which they in 
fact adopted, we are not informed. It is not impro*- 
bable that they did so, but perceived that any attempt 
to retain either the old express division into three of- 
fices, or certain complicating features of their contents, 
would be fatal to that practicability for congregational 
use which they desired to bring about. On determin- 
ing, then, to reduce the three offices to one, they 
would at once perceive certain phenomena in them 
favourable to such a design. The commencement of 
all of them, to a certain point, (see the table,) was all 
but identical. A single such commencement would 
therefore entail no loss of ritual elements. Next, the 
order of parts in all was so far the same, that, in each, 
Psalms were followed up by Scripture, however dif- 
ferent the treatment of both Psalms and Scripture in 
each case might be. At the same time, the first ofr 
fice, that of Matins, took a decided lead and prepon- 
derance in respect of these elements. It contained, 
theoretically at least, the great mass of the psalmody 
and reading for each day. A body of Psalms and 
Scripture, then, standing first, and as the staple of 
the new office, would serve to give the old Matins 
conception its due place ; while yet the psalmody and 
Scripture of the other offices would not be left unre- 
presented, since the whole of the Psalms, and every 
part of Scripture, were to enter by turns into the of- 
fice. Next, they would observe that each of the of- 

u 2 
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fices possessed, chiefly towards its closer certain fea- 
tures peculiar to itself; viz. Matins its Te Deum, 
besides (at the beginning) the " O Lord, open," the 
Invitatory, and Venite ; Lauds its Canticles, Benedic- 
tus, and Communion Collects; Prime its Creeds and 
Lord's Prayer, its Collects, petitions, and intercessions. 
These completing portions of the offices might there- 
fore preserve, in a single service, the same order rela- 
tively to each other, and to the psalmody and Scrip- 
ture, which they had always stood in. And thus, by 
retaining once for all such elements (e. g. the intro- 
ductory part, and the Psalms and Scripture) as were 
common to all, and subjoining, in their natural order, 
features peculiar to the several offices, a single whole 
would result, recalling sufficiently, for the purposes of 
continuity, the older forms. It would only be neces- 
saiy to combine, in one or two instances, the ritual 
methods observable in dififerent offices; as for ex- 
ample, by imparting to the Benedicite (an unreiqK)n- 
sive Canticle, retained from Sunday Lauds in its pro- 
per relative place,) the responsive character towards 
the reading of Scripture which the Te Deum already 
possessed. The Benedict us would not need even this 
degree of modification as to its use, since it already 
stood in a truly responsive position to the "short 
chapter" from the New Testament at Lauds. The 
adaptation of the Jubilate, from the same office, as 
another responsive Canticle to the second Lesson, 
as before of Benedicite to the first, was a natural 
afterthought, at the second Revision in 1552. In 
these cases, then, kindred features of the several offices 
were made to coalesce and conspire towards one 
purpose. The Collects of the two later offices fell 
easily, in like manner, from their natural affinity, into 
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one group. The ordinary Sunday Capitulum at Terce, 
or 9 A.M., (2 Cor. xiii. 13 : "The grace of our Lord," 
&c.,) performing the function of the final Prime bene- 
diction, would fitly conclude the office. 

Such, in general terms, was the nature of our great 
Revision, as to the facts of it ; such the mechanical 
process, so to speak, of which our present Morn- 
ing Office is the result, preserving in its features a 
certain correspondence with three of the older of- 
fices, and even a slight memorial of a fourth. The 
next question is, how far may we consider the idea of 
them severally to have survived intact? Is the re- 
semblance which remains merely an external and me- 
chanical one, not extending to the inner mind and 
spirit of the offices ? Has this been really transfused, 
or has it perished in the process ? 

In endeavouring to answer this question, we shall 
do well to bear in mind that, so long as certain ele- 
ments and media of service are retained at all, there is 
not much fear but that the essential thing designed 
by the offices of Matins, Lauds, Prime, &c., will be 
really preserved. With what distinctness this is done 
is a further, and comparatively secondary, though not 
unimportant point. A review of the Church's past 
history in this department of ritual, and the earlier 
stage of it especially, shews us that the great matter, 
after all, from the very beginning, was " to sing praises 
with understanding." That axiom, taken in its widest, 
deepest sense, as including completest Christian ado- 
ration, and profoundest Christian knowledge, is the 
prescript of all ordinary worship. The manner of 
carrying it -out, though far from indifferent, is second- 
ary to the broad design itself. And that manner has, 
within certain limits, varied in all ages. No Church 
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that we know of performs it now exactly in the same 
manner as the apostles did. Nor can any Church, 
undei^ whatever variations of form, have really intro- 
duced any principle into this kind of service which 
the simpler apostolic method did not involve. All 
distinctive ideas of Matins, Lauds, Prime, and the 
like, necessarily existed, with all essential complete- 
ness, in apostolic worship. It is one and the same 
primeval light, only parted into manifold hues« that 
appears in the moi*e gorgeous systems of later ages. 
These distinctly elaborated and discriminated offices 
were but as the prism interposed. And when, as in 
the instance before us, the decomposing media are in 
a measure withdrawn, it may surely be maintained, 1. 
that neither the essence of the act performed is in any 
way affected, nor any of its varied aspects really done 
away with ; and, 2. that enough of the old methods 
may remain to assist greatly in the realization of that 
distinctness of hue which it was their purpose to im- 
part to the services ; more especially when we call to 
our aid the knowledge that we possess of what those 
methods in their completeness were. 

The bearing of these remarks is more especially 
on the new treatment of the Psalms in the Revised 
EngUsh Office. How far such compensating con- 
siderations were in the mind of the Revisers, when 
doing away the distinction between Mathis Psalms, 
Lauds Psalms, &c. ; and again between the con- 
tinuous psalmody of one office, and the selection 
made in others, we are not actually informed. But 
seeing that they preserved, with no less than reve- 
rent care, and in untouched order, as many of the 
other distinctive features of each office as their lead- 
ing aim allowed, — it seems a fair inference that their- 
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hope was, that not in these features only, but in the 
use of the Psalms also, now thrown open to varied 
applications, the old ideas would in a great measure 
survive and be expressed. There is in their original 
preface, as was observed in the Introductory Chapter, 
a most remarkable unconsciousness of having effected 
any change in the purpose or nature of the services. 

If this principal point then be conceded, viz. that 
the continuous and unselected psalmody of our service 
was probably intended to represent, not the old Matins 
Psalms merely, but also those of Lauds and Prime, 
we shall have less difficulty in recognising in the re- 
mainder of it the reality of all three offices, briefly 
indeed, but not inadequately represented, and surviv- 
ing in a genuine though condensed form. Our Morn- 
ing Service will then assume for us the following 
aspect, as the result of its derivation from the older 
offices. As being a day-office, and the first in the 
day, it not unfitly draws its penitential prelude from 
the Prime (or First Hour) Office; which itself com^ 
menced with Ps. li., and also, towards its close, pro- 
vided a confession and absolution, especially in regard 
of imperfections in the service* ; and so sent forth the 
worshipper, humbled and reconciled, on the duties of 
the day. The commencement of the service proper, 
until the Venite, is due to all the Offices alike ; ex- 
cepting only the " Lord, open,'' peculiar to Matins. 
With the Venite the great Matins Office begins to 
assert its prerogative, and continues to be the domi- 
nant element as far as the Te Deum inclusive; nor 
is its force fully spent until the end of the secontl 
Canticle. Considered as continuous, the whole psal- 
mody is of Matins character ; while yet in virtue of 
, ' See supr., p. 103. 
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sorbed and assimilated by it. Lastly, as has been 
already observed, Terce contribotes a Capitalum, 
taking the form of a dismissal Benediction. 

An interesting and pertinent illustration of the pro- 
cess by which our present form may have evolved 
itself, in the mind of the Revisers, out of the older 
ones, is furnished by a parallel and in a great degree 
independent revision of the older forms of private 
devotion, which was going on side by side with that 
of the public services from the year 1545 to 1575*. 

" Sm p. 1S9. 

• The ordinary Sunday Oapitulum at Prime was 1 Tim. i. 17 ; the 
week-dayi Zaoh. riii. 19. 
' Bee pp. 221, S67. 
' For theie formi lee Cardweire Three Primere of Henry YIII. ; 
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In the former year, as is well known, Henry the 
Eighth's Primer, superseding all former ones, was 
published. Like them, it provided devotions (founded 
on those of the OflSce for Festivals of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, only revised) for the several hours of 
Matins, Lauds, &c. This book was published in 
Edward the Sixth's reign, 1547, and again, with pro- 
gressive revisions, 1649 — 1552. It appeared again 
in Elizabeth's reign, both in English and Latin, (en- 
titled Orarium,) viz. in 1559 and 1560, and even in 
1575; still exhibiting the old divisions of Matins, 
Lauds, &c. But meanwhile (viz. in 1564) appeared 
a highly modified form of it in Latin*, expressly 
reducing the services to two, under the titles of 
Preces Matutina and Vespertina. As might be ex- 
pected, it proceeded, in the main, on the same re- 
visionary principles as had guided the construction 
of the Prayer-book Offices. Yet it was markedly 
independent in many points ; and, what is very much 
to our purpose, belongs, so to speak, to an earlier 
stage of evolution. Thus the Morning Office, com- 
mencing much in the same way as our public one 
as far as the Venite, only with a prayer of Absolu- 
tion, has then a Hymn, three Psalms (viii., xix., xxiv.) 
with one Antiphon ; a first lesson (Prov. i., &c.) not 
preceded, as in the book of 1560, by a benediction, 
but ending with " Thus saith the Lord," &c. ; and 
the Te Deum. At this point the transition to Lauds 
is announced by prefixing that title, and the prefatory 
" God, make speed, &c.," " Glory be," &c. ; but 

Mr. Clay's valuable and learned volume of " Private Prayers put forth 
by authority in the reign of Queen Elizabeth," Parker Society, 1851 ; 
and for a complete and careful resume, Procter, chap. iii. App. 2. 

■ " Preces privatse, in studiosorum gratiam coUectee, et Regia autho- 
ritate approbatse." Parker Society, ubi supr., p. 115. 
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there is no Lauds versicle preceding, as in the older 
Primer of 1559, nor any Alleluia. Now commenced 
the Lauds Psalms, or rather Pss. c. and cxlviii., with 
the Canticle Benedicite; all of them, it will be ob- 
served, genuine Lauds features, and two the same as 
we have retained in our Office; only that here they 
appear simply in their old characters, not as respon- 
sive to a Lesson. Then a second Lesson, (St. John 
iii. 10 — 22, iv. 11, &c.) hymn, and the Benedictus; 
Creed, short Litany, Lord's Prayer, one versicle, a 
Collect, (second Sunday after Easter,) one prayer for 
the Queen, second and third Collects, blessing and 
Litany. It vrill be seen that this Office keeps much 
closer to the older ones ; as, e. g. in having an express 
recognition of Lauds, though not (as in 1560) of 
Prime; antiphons, though but one to each group of 
Psalms ; an actual set of Lauds Psalms, used as such, 
though no Prime ones, (the Orarium of 1560 had 
one Prime Psalm, cxviii.) ; hymns, and in the old places. 
We could almost imagine that the Office had been 
framed on the basis of an earlier project entertained 
by the Revisers of 1549 ; so entirely is it transitional 
towards the plan which they adopted. Of course the 
fear of complexity which confessedly operated to the 
rejection of certain features, as e.g. antiphons, from 
the public Office, would have less place here, where 
the office was to be unvarying. 

Nor can I forbear to remark, that if any revision 
of our Morning Office were undertaken, on the prin- 
ciple of enriching it, with the least possible amount 
of disturbance, or increase of complexity, from the 
older forms, the Office which we have just reviewed 
would suggest one effective method of accomplishing 
this object. The weak points of our present Office, 
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SO to speak, — those in which it fails to render, with 
as much fulness as could be desired, the mind of the 
older forms, — ^are, 1. the small amount, quantitatively, 
of psalmody ; and, 2. the absence of any expression, 
by means of selected Psalms, of Lauds or Prime ideas. 
The expression of these is thrown upon other features, 
as Canticles, (or Psalms used as Canticles,) Collects, 
petitions, &c. Now by introducing, immediately after 
the Te Deum or Benedicite, a small group of Lauds 
and Prime Psalms, exactly as is done in the private 
Office before us, this defect would be in a measure 
remedied. Txoo unvarying Lauds Psalms, as e. g. the 
63rd and 148th, both of universal use in East and 
West, might suffice; with one of the Prime Psalms 
(118th, on the Resurrection,) for Sundays, and one 
(the practical 101st, or part of 119th,) for week-days. 
A single and fixed Antiphon, as here, or varying only 
for the Sunday or other Festival, might be added. 
This group of Psalms then, following the Te Deum 
or Benedicite, (itself a Lauds feature,) would precede 
the Second Lesson ; and thus the ancient alternation 
of Psalmody and Lessons be in a very simple manner 
restored. But the great purpose answered would be 
the increased fulness of expression hereby given to 
the Lauds and Prime ideas. What has here been 
pointed out is, however, intended less as a sugges- 
tion, than as an illustration of the near approach 
which our present Offices make to the older forms; 
as is proved by the simplicity of the means required 
for bringing about a greatly increased resemblance 
between the two. 

An analysis of our Office for Evening Prayer will 
make good iu like manner its claims to be a genuine 
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fepreseotatnre of the dder ones of Yeqien and Com- 
plioe. Only there .eoten in^ to a certain extent, in 
aim case, a manifest design of equalizing and assimi- 
lating the Evening to the Morning Oflice, which exer- 
cises no inconsiderable influence on the genoial ap- 
pearance o( the senrice. This is chieflj disc^nible 
in the entire theoretical eqoalitj of the two offices 
in respect both of the number of Psalms, and of the 
amount of Scripture; though on careful examination 
it proves that a clear preponderance is given, even in 
thaie respects, to the Morning Office^ And the 
Canticles being also shorter, while the litanj is never 
appointed to be added to Evensong, the result is that 
the latter is always perceptibly shorter than the former. 
This approximate equalization, in point of length, of 
the ordinary Morning and Evening Office, is some- 
what peculiar to our Church* But it must be borne 
in mind, that the greater length universally accorded 
in other rituals to the morning offices originated in 
times when they were chiefly ante-lucan, and so could 
realize such greater length without trenching unduly 
on the works of the day. In times when the services 
are diurnal, as in practice they have long been through- 
out the Church generally, there would seem to be no ' 
reason for any great disparity; the breathing times 
between rest and labour in the morning, and between 
labour and rest in the evening, being theoretically of 
much the same length^ On Sundays and other days 

•' The entire number of Psalms, reckoning each of the twenty-two 
portions of Ps. cxi%. as one Psalm, is 171 : of which 91 are allotted to 
Matins ; 60 to Evensong. The disparity in amount, reckoned in verses, 
is however but slight ; the number in the morning being on an average 
but a few more than in the evening. The Gospels and Acts are also 
longer than the Epistles, in the proportion of about 10 to 7. 

' The subject of practical adaptation of our services to the various 
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of note, when it seems natural to throw the stress of 
our devotion on the earlier acts of it, while it is yet 
in its freshness, we, like the rest of the world, add 
other offices accordingly, whether the Litany, or the 
Communion Office, (or the earlier portion of it,) or 
both together. 

The assimilation of the two services, as to the 
nature of their contents, yet still without rendering 
them by any means identical, is entirely in the spirit 
of the older offices. We have seen that both in East** 
and West^ the Vespers Office reflected the features of 
the Nocturns and Lauds conjoined. The East, for 
example, used the same intercessions at Lauds and 
at Vespers; in which we now resemble it^ In the 
West, these two Offices, besides that they both had 
Canticle, Collects, Petitions, and "Memorials," as 
already pointed out, had to some extent the same 
things; the same Communion Collect and Petitions, 
and some of the same Memorials*. Compline again 
accorded in the East with the Nocturnal Office^ in 
the West with Prime, in having the Creed and Lord's 
Prayer, Petitions, Confession and Absolution, and 
Collects for protection. 

Thus the close parallel, for it is no more, which 
exists between our Offices of Matins and Evensong, 
is due partly to principles of equalization acted upon 
by the first Revisers, and carried out by subsequent 
ones; but mainly, after all, to correspondences inhe- 
rent in the two sets of ancient Offices incorporated 
into them respectively. For the rest, the reader will 

circumstances, in point of leisure, &c., of different persons and classes, 
is a distinct question. 

^ pp. 134, 272. . p. 136. ^ ' Vide Neale, pp. 901, 916. 

» See Transl. Sar. Psalt, pp. 175, 292, &c. ** Supr., p. 214, &c. 
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easily trace in the table (p. 288) the operation of the 
same methods of evolution as before. It will be seen 
that Vespers, as corresponding up to a certain point 
with Matins, takes a similar lead in the structure of 
our Evensong, viz. as far as the Magnificat. Com- 
pline features then begin to enter in, and engross the 
rest of the Office; only, as in the morning from 
Lauds, so here from the Lauds-like portion of Vespers, 
Communion Collects are derived. The only points of 
difference are that our First Evening Lesson arises 
out of a single "short chapter" of Vespers, instead 
of, as in the morning, out of the threefold set of 
Matins lections ; and that the alternative Canticles pro» 
vided, are not drawn, as in the morning, from the older 
offices ; but one (Ps. Ixvii.) from another known source, 
the other arbitrarily, or from some source unknown to 
us. The " Lord, open Thou," at the beginning, is 
borrowed from Matins, and is peculiar to the English 
Evensong. 

Here then, on the same grounds as before, we may 
safely consider that the mind of the entire Vespers 
and Compline was intended to be preserved in the 
consolidated Office. The Psalms, though used in the 
main with the general idea of continuous praise, as in 
the old Vespers, will on occasion harmonize with the 
confessed Compline features of the Office, and breathe 
the spirit of devout retrospect and commendation, or 
the like. It will be perceived, too, that the introduc- 
tion of the few and short Compline Psalms (iv., xxxi. 
1 — 6, xci., cxxxiv.), or of some of them, before the 
second Lesson, would have the same effect of bring- 
ing back the outline of the old twofold Offices with 
the least possible disturbance, as in the case of the 
Morning Offices. And in both these instances the 
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resolution of each of the existing Offices, when desired, 
into two well-constituted parts, would be greatly faci- 
litated by the arrangement suggested. 

I will only further remark on the comparative struc- 
ture of the older and newer offices, that there is one 
apparent exception to that strict preservation of the 
old order of parts, which the original Revisers — scarcely 
by a conscious effort, but rather as the natural course 
to pursue — sedulously observed elsewhere. In the 
old Prime and Compline Offices the short Litany and 
Lord's Prayer preceded the Apostles' Creed, whereas 
now they follow it. But it must be borne in mind, 
that from the short Litany to the end of the Collect 
for grace, — including the Lord's Prayer, Apostles' 
Creed, Petitions, Confession and Absolution, and sun- 
dry Versicles and Responses, — was all reckoned as one 
group, following the " short chapter," under the title 
of Preces. And this group, as a group, was strictly 
kept in its place at the Revision; the transposition 
of the Apostles' Creed and Lord's Prayer within it 
was a very secondary matter. But, in truth, there 
was a special reason for such transposition. The 
Athanasian Creed, it will be observed, had a place 
earlier than that of the Apostles' in the Prime Office, 
viz. after Psalms, and before the short chapter; a 
position which it could not now retain without dis- 
turbing the whole of the proposed order. It was 
natural, however, on this account, to give as early a 
place as might be, after the Lessons, to the Creed 
element. Hence, probably, this transposition. The 
Athanasian Creed had heretofore been publicly said 
daily', not, as in the Roman Church, on Sundays 
only. The Apostles' Creed was now to take its place 

* Brev. Sar. Rubr. ad Prim. 
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in this respect, having hitherto been said privately, 
except the two last clauses ; and thus it naturally ob- 
tained an earlier position than heretofore. 

It is curious, and a fresh indication of the Oriental 
origin of our older Offices, that in them (viz. in Prime) 
the Athanasian Creed occupies precisely the same posi- 
tion as the Nicene Creed does in the Eastern Noc- 
turns, (p. 107,) viz. immediately after the Psalms ; and, 
indeed, after the selfsame Psalm, the practical 119th. 
This circumstance may well suggest to us that we 
should use our daily Creed as summing up, or rather 
as rounding up and completing, of all Divine truth 
that has come before us in the previous part of the 
service, in the Psalms no less than in the other Scrip- 
tures. It speaks, too, of that basing of all Christian 
practice upon Divine facts, which is the very differ- 
entia between the Gospel and all mere philosophy or 
morality. 

On the whole, I conceive that we may, without any 
unreal assumption, or any straining of the facts of the 
case, deal with our Offices as designedly and con- 
sciously representing the ancient ones ; to whose po- 
sition, as national Offices of ordinary worship, they 
have in all respects succeeded. In virtue of that real 
and genuine descent, they inherit a finely-conceived 
general structure, as well as a profound significance 
of details, which a newly-originated office, unless dic- 
tated by almost superhiunan or apostolic wisdom, 
would be very unlikely to possess. To speak at pre- 
sent of general structure only. The chief points to be 
borne in mind in using the services under this aspect 
are such as the following. That the whole offices are 
in their primary conception an act of praise, of wor- 
ship of the Great King, of which the key-note is struck 
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by the Invitatory Psalm of the morning. That, how- 
ever, this act of praise is very varied in its expression, 
character, and topiqs. That, accordingly, while Psalms, 
Canticles, and Invocations are the more immediate 
vehicles of it, it yet waits to be duly chastened, in- 
formed, and directed to particular objects, by particu- 
lar provisions in the service : chastened by confession, 
and other penitential features, informed by Holy 
Scripture, directed to single Divine truths or attri- 
butes, or to the whole body of truth ; and again, to 
circumstances in man's condition, special or universal. 
That in the older ofl5ces, from the earliest and apos- 
tolic down to the latest forms of them, and those of 
our own Church in particular, distinct provision was 
made for all these various accidents^ so to speak, of the 
essential action, praise ; as well as for due accompani- 
ments of prayer and intercession. That the functions, 
however, of Matins, Lauds, and Prime, and again of 
Vespers and Compline, being not in their nature sepa- 
rated from each other by rigid lines, nor so discrimi- 
nated in early times, are capable of being exercised 
together or by turns in one whole, such as our Matins 
Office, or, again, our Evensong ; containing actually or 
representatively, and for the most part in the same 
order, the elements of the older ones, 

3. The third aspect under. which I proposed to 
consider our Offices was that which has just been re- 
ferred to, and which belongs to them as representing 
in a brief compass whole tracts and departments of 
ancient service. It is a result of their connection with 
the ritual of former times, that while, owing to their 
comparative brevity and simplicity, their treasiwes lie 
strewn in abundance on the very surface of them, so 
that they can hardly escape the notice even of the 

X 
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most careless, and may be appropriated by the sim- 
plest of worshippers ; yet for those who are led by 
devotion, and qualified by knowledge, to enter into 
their depths, they open out into ** a deep that lieth 
under," into vast fields of ritual and spiritual wealth. 
Our ritual, in short, is a microcosm, — I had almost 
said a system of microcosms. Both as a whole, and 
in its several parts, it reveals, on careful inquiry, a 
fulness and minuteness of organization, which go 
far to render its •brevity a matter of secondary im- 
portance. 

In this consideration is to be found, to a great de- 
gree, the true answer to objections which have been 
alleged, from directly opposite points of view, against 
the existing status, in point of fulness, of the English 
Offices. I speak not now of the different degrees of 
leisure of different persons, but of the varying ideal 
which they entertain of this kind of service. Our 
Offices are by many deemed far too long, by others 
far too short. There are those who, in spite of them- 
selves, find them formal and wearisome. But this is, 
doubtless, in most cases, because they have not a suffi- 
cient conception of the full and interesting mental and 
spiritual occupation which every part of them, rightly 
understood, supplies. As St. Jerome says: "Breve 
videbitur tempus, quod tantis operum varietatibus oc- 
cupatur." And the same consideration may well re- 
deem these services from the charge of essential per- 
functoriness or brevity. For so great is the range 
of topics concentrated into them ; so pregnant are 
they with baptismal, and above all with Eucharistic 
associations; so linked on by their contents to the 
whole Church of the past and of the present, of 
the East and West, and by their tenor to the whole 
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contexture of the Christian life ; that, looking to the 
inner reality of things, they leave little in point of es- 
sential fulness and largeness to desire. Time, indeed, 
may sometimes well be craved for dwelling more at 
length on their varied contents, and for drawing out 
at greater leisure the fulness of their deep-lying sig- 
nificance. But even this is in a great measure sup- 
plied, wherever, as at our cathedrals, and now in not 
a few parochial churches, the musical presentation of 
our services is more or less fully given. Among other 
high purposes which that mode of performing them 
answers is this, of prolonging as well as deepening the 
mental act whereby we enter into their meaning. 
Thus does a brief but anciently connected ritual, such 
as that of the English Church, expand with the desires 
of those who use it ; like the tent of oriental fable, 
which might at pleasure be grasped in the hand, or 
spread out to be the covering of a multitude of nations. 



SECTION 11. 



■ ^ Receive ye the Holy Ghost : whosesoever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained." 

'' Now then are we ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us : we pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God." 



It only remains to pass under review the details of 
our Offices of Morning and Evening Prayer. In so 
doing we shall in part be recapitulating the results of 
the preceding investigation, but shall also touch upon 
various points not included within it, 

x2 
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it €^ CMOil cf «e iiriDmdBKficvr and tikiK : 
Mftimv tike aH 
tibiesmm todbecad ef tike Abnlado^ or to the 
iMift FSnrjrcr; tike ficit dbian of Ae suite pnipa; 
ffrntdkeLDrfsFctftftDtikecadorAeF^ibs; Ae 
wax, fam tike Tint Lcsn to tike wnwl Cndde, 
re; dbebit^CrMidke Cradto tkecBd. But 
tkoiie^ tike flvpkst and auil caonoiist diti- 
iioi^ aad m one point of fieir a eoncct one, miBt not 
be io eiitoftai0fd as to keqi out of sigiit dv ml 
bleodii^ iDtD one whde, wUdi famwalj bdoi^ to 
tiie ierrioe. Thae aie in rafitj no bard and ligid 
linei of ffpaiation and demarcation in it We maj, 
indeed, for eonrenience' sake, group tbe serrioe into 
TfiaimM, htmcm, and Trsjen, and take tbese groups 
M embodjring in a more e^edal manner tbe three 
great ideas of Praise, Knowledge, and Heading, re- 
spectirelj. Bat, as we hare seen, neither are the 
Psalms, the chief instroments of praise, to be disso- 
ciated from knowledge, nor the lessons or the prayers 
from praise. The older forms, again, of Matins, Lauds, 
^'f ^^g^t altogether another way of looking at the 
service. What is desirable, therefore, is that the mind 
be kept open to these various modes of conception, 
without being absolutely tied down to any. We shall 
do well to avail ourselves of them, in so far as they 
conduce to clearness, but lay them aside when they 
tend to deprive the services of that play and freedom 
which is proper to them. 

On one portion of the services, however, it will be 
necegsary to speak somewhat more at length than on 
the rest. Of the Penitential Introduction, as such, 
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have already bad occasion to speak^ and to point out 
that it is in full accordance with the ancient Eastern 
phase of these services, and possibly with that which 
originally prevailed in this country ^ The form of it, 
however, its origin, and the purpose which it was in- 
tended to answer, are points which call for more parti- 
cular consideration. The germ, then, and indeed the 
substantial part of it, is, I conceive, beyond all question, 
traceable to the older forms of the English Church. 
First, as to the Confession and Absolution. Those 
of the old Prime and Compline OflBces had, by Car- 
dinal Quignon, whose revision of the Roman Offices in 
1535 furnished in a great measure the idea of our 
own, been prefixed"" to the Matins OflBice. There was, 
therefore, sufficient precedent and suggestion for com- 
mencing both daily Offices with a similar form'. Next, 
the old formulary was, as has been already pointed 
out, (p. 104,) primarily a deprecation of God's judg- 
ment in respect of any imperfection in the perform- 
ance of the service, whether on the part of clergy or 
people. Now such, too, is expressly the more imme- 
diate design of our form : " Though we ought at all 
times to acknowledge our sins before God, yet ought 
we most chiefly so to do when we assemble and meet 
together," &c. And again, the particular thing de- 
sired by the whole is, " that those things may please 
Him which we do at this present ;" i. e. doubtless the 
service we are offering'', or about to offer. If our form 

^ p. 72. 1 p. 240. 

*° ThiSj which was done in his second edition, appears to have es- 
caped general observation. For a brief account of Quignon*s revision, 
see Palmer, i. p. 228 ; Procter, p. 22. 

° The Prayer-book translated into French for the use of the Channel 
Islands, (in 1549 and 1552 ; see Procter, p. 33,) well renders " le ctUte 
que nous lui offrirons." So Comber, in his paraphrase : "ThAt is, our 
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is also, by its tenor, of wider extent, — " Let us beseech 
Him to grant us true repentance and His Holy Spirit, 
that, &c., and that the rest of our life hereafter may 
be pure and holy," — such also is the tenor, and such, 
we may say, the very words, of the older form : " Spa- 
tium vera j)oenitenti(B, gratium et consolationem Sancti 
Spiritm .... tribuat omnipotens et misericors Do- 
minus/' Our form adds, " so that at the last we may 
come to His eternal joy/' The old form had already 
said, " et ad vitam perducat etemam. Amen/' But 
besides this identity of purpose and language, we may 
observe one or two other indications pointing to the 
same conclusion. The full expression, "absolution 
and remission of their sins," is exactly the ** absolu- 
tionem et remissionem .... peccatorum vestrorum," 
and would of itself suflSce, perhaps was designed, to 
identify the new form with the old. Again, the old 
form was said interchangeably, with the exception of 
the last clause, by priest and people*". Now to this 
there is, I conceive, a clear allusion in the title of the 
Absolution, " to be pronounced by the priest alone** 
This is very commonly, and without the slightest rea- 
son, supposed to design the exclusion of a deacon from 
saying the Absolution. It is infinitely improbable 
that the possibility of his doing so ever crossed the 

absolution, our prayers, and all the other duties which Ve do at this 
present perform in His house." 

• The outline of the entire form was : " Priest * I confess to God... and 
beseech.. .you all to pray for me.' Choir, * Almighty God have mercy 
upon you,' {vestri^ Sar. ; tui^ Rom. Tide Maskell, Anc. Lit. p. 6,) * and 
forgive you all your sins, deliver you from all evil ; preserve and con- 
firm you in what is good, and bring you to eternal life. Amen.' Choir, 
'I confess,' &c. Priest. 'Almighty God have mercy, &c.... eternal life. 
Absolution and remission of all your sins, space for true repentance^ 
amendment of life, the grace and consolation of the Holy Spirit, may 
the almighty and merciful God grant unto you. Amen.' " 
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Revisers' minds. It refers, doubtless, in part, as 
Wheatley, &c., take it, to the preceding rubric, order- 
ing the Confession to be said by alL But it is impro- 
bable that it would have been thought necessary to 
add, in this place only, the word " alone/' to the title, 
" Absolution, &c., to be pronounced by the priest," 
but for some risk there was, or was conceived to be, 
of a misunderstanding. Now such was very likely to 
arise in the minds of those who knew and were accus- ^ 
tomed to the old Offices ; for there, as has been said, 
the people (or choir rather) had been used to desire 
pardon for the priest, no less than he for them. It 
would not have comported with the congregational 
aims of the Revisers to retain the old choral inter- 
change of acknowledgments ; they therefore expressly 
provided against the continuance of it by this word 
in the rubric. 

To the same cause is probably to be attributed a 
peculiar expression in the original and proper form of 
our Absolution : ** Wherefore we beseech Him,'' &c., 
(and so the Primer and Orarium, 1559 and 1560,) 
altered at the last revision to " let us beseech." As 
it stood at first, it would preserve in a measure the old 
community of action and mutual intercession between 
priest and people. It has been thought by some that 
our present form cannot be intended to convey a par- 
don, but merely to announce the existence of such 
pardon, and to invite the people to pray for it. Had 
this been its intention, however, it would doubtless 
have been followed by a prayer to that effect, which 
it is not. And in truth we see that originally no such 
invitation was expressed. It was rather a wish or 
desire arising out of what went before, equivalent to 
" may God therefore grant us true repentance," &c. ; 
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Hut while our Morning and Evening Absolution is 
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distinctly traceable to this extent to the old Prime 
and Compline form, it is no less plain that it diflFers 
from it in the mould into which the absolving part 
is cast : the old form being throughout a prayer or 
desire; while the significant part of ours is an an- 
nouncement or declaration. There is little diflBculty, 
as it would seem, in pointing either to the source 
whence this changed form was derived, or the motive 
for adopting it. As to the former point, there is in 
a Latin Service-Book published for the use of the 
German refugees in this country, about the year 
1550^, a declaratory absolution which we can hardly 
doubt suggested the phraseology of our own ; though 
this is probably the only point in which this introduc- 
tion was indebted to foreign reformers. In it occurs 
the expressions : — 

"... desirest not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should 
be converted and live .... [and that] He may entirely pardon and 
abolish all their sins for all them thai truly repent . . . ; to allofyoUy 
I say, who are thus minded, I pronounce (or declare, denuncio) on 
the faith of the promise of Christ, that all your sins are forgiven in 
heaven by God our Father . . . We beseech Thee that Thou wouldst 
give us Thy Holy Spirit . . . that Thy holy law may in all our life 
be expressed *i." 

We may especially note, besides the pervading re- 
semblance in other respects, the irregularity of con- 

p By John a Lasco the Pole, an intimate friend of Oranmer. See 
Procter, p. 44 ; Clay, ut supr. : Laurence, Bampton Lect., p. 210. 

1 See the original Latin, Procter, p. 44. This form was, it is true, as 
we shall see presently, based throughout upon certain old formulaa of 
confession and absolution : which is the secret indeed of many resem- 
blances between our forms and those of foreign bodies ; — ^but its order 
and phraseology are so singularly those of our own form, that I cannot 
doubt, after the fullest consideration, that it was here that our Revisers 
found the old elements put. together for them in the shape which they 
adopted. 
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Mminh^lf tM / / / / M^ Whm pfm^fftiilre it is to acquit or condemn, 
hHf^i fiH^HHij/ tt¥/mH ; ; ; ; kii4 ^t ^fttfirm thif, hftth giyen power." 

* iiHm\mi ** HhhW jl^) iiim^mf that w are aiUhorised in God's 
Mh^m^ Ui M^\f^ ^H fiim MiJN umtttii^tt of abtolation . . . .and bj virtue 
h( M^m (o^WMf MffMl JM 0^(^>1J«H<j« io iiM command given us by God, we do 
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mendation, already illustrated out of the old forms, 
on the subject of persevering repentance. Thus from 
two widely different sources, but both alike familiar 
to our Revisers, we seem to obtain a firmly based con- 
struction, in lieu of any merely conjecturd one, to put 
upon our daily absolution. 

The only remaining question is as to the object of 
thus departing from the older structure. With what 
view did the Revisers, while taking the old forms as 
a guide, thus innovate, after the example of the foreign 
form just examined, upon the previous cast of the 
absolution ? Now, that it was not through any shrink- 
ing from the old precatory form, is manifest from 
hence, that in the Communion Office they translated 
and adopted, with little variation, the very form in 
question. The reason then of the change probably 
was, that they desired to give to the public daily ab- 
solution that form which would most completely adapt 
it for superseding, in all ordinary cases, private con- 
fession and absolution. The particular thing which 
would need in the first place to be set forth for the 
satisfaction of persons accustomed to that practice 
hitherto, was that the Divine pardon was capable of 
being effectually and sufficiently conveyed to all truly 
penitent persons confessing their sins to God ("to 
His people being penitent"), through the public minis- 
trations of a duly commissioned order of ministers; 
without insisting on that private laying open of the 
heart to man which had hitherto been deemed neces- 
sary. The preamble then of our form of absolution 
was designed, as it should seem, as a protest against 
a favourite opinion with Roman canonists, that public 
absolutions do not reckon for much, or are applicable 
only to venial sins. And it was only a natural sequel 
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<4r tl»^ private asd antlKntatife fioni^ tlKie was al- 
resdlfa dktiiiet preeedeot iBtkt vaagea of tlie Eog- 

Tim n not tlie jdaee lor riiidicati]^ at lei^tlitlie 
rietr ftpoD aiueli oar Bewuea would tlms seem to 
liare proceeded. It majr sufBoe to ranaik, tliat it was 
ondoobtedly die t«deDcj of tlie lata s^es of tlie 
Cbm€h, in ibe West more e^edallj, to narrow^ in a 
mmmer unkiiown to eariia* times, the ap^ieatioii d[ 
pardoning grace to the son] of man flnaogli the 
CSinrdi's ttunisUiiitkm. There is not the slig^itest 
appearance^ in the most ancient rituals^ <^ the de- 
pendence of man, as a condition oi the Divine for- 
giveness, npon the entire privitj of his fellow-man 
as to the state of his heart. "Hie ancient view mani- 
festly was that which speaks in the absolutionaiy form 
which we have been considering ; viz. that while the 
message of pardon has from the beginning been com- 
mitted to mortal lips, the bestowal of it by them was 
meant to be free as the breath of heaven itself. It 
is Iherafore committed to them that they may fling it 
abroad, not jealously narrow and husband its appli- 
cation. The lightest word spoken in His Master's 
Name by such a duly commissioned ambassador, is 
with power, — his every p^^ayer for his fellow-men has 
a peculiar promise of being accepted and ratified. 
Whether this ministration of his be public or private, 
whether in the form of a desire, a petition, or a decla- 
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ration, matters nothing to its efficacy ; for, in all forms 
alike, it waits on the same heavenly ratification. All 
that is needed is that there be fit, i. e. truly re- 
pentant recipients of it ; that secured, wheresoever it 
touches, it blesses and heals. Not as though the 
private opening of griefs and receiving of assured 
pardon has not its own peculiar power for comfort, 
as the Exhortation in our Communion Office fully 
recognises; but that that is the extraordinary and 
occasional, this the ordinary and indefeasible minis- 
tration. The following prayer of absolution from an 
ancient Eastern Communion Office will at once ex- 
emplify the views here stated, and supply an illustra- 
tion and almost a paraphrase of our present form : — 

Prayer of Absolution to the Son, in the Coptic Liturgy 

of St. Basil *. >/t*^^*-^ /• • ' 7 ^ 

" O Lord Jesu Christ, the Only-Begotten Son, the Word of God 
the Father, Who by Thy salutary and life-giving passion hast 
burst in sunder all the chains of our sins ; Who didst breathe on 
the faces of Thine Holy Apostles, saying unto them, 'Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost : whose sins soever ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them ; and whose sins soever ye retain, they are retained ;* 
Thou hast also, O Lord, made choice, by the same Thine Apostles, 
of those that should always discharge the Office of the Priesthood 
in Thy Holy Church, to the end that they may remit sins upon 
the earth, and bind and loose all the bonds of iniquity. We pray 
and beseech Thy goodness, O Thou lover of men, for Thy servants 
our fathers, our brethren, and our own infirmity, who' now bow 
down our heads before Thy holy glory : shew us Thy loving-kind- 

* Neale, Gen. Introd., p. 389. It is curious, as completing the pa- 
rallel suggested in the text, that by the same arbitrary distinction as 
in the West, this form " was not considered," at one time, " of sacra- 
mental efficacy, but simply as designed for the remission of venial sins : 
till auricular confession was for a time abandoned ; and then this prayer 
was supposed to supply its place." Neale, ibid. 
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neas and burst all the chains of our sins. And if we have offended 
against Thee by knowledge or ignorance, or by hardness of heart, 
by word, by deed, or by weakness, do Thou, O Lord, which knowest 
the frailty of man, which art gracious, and the lover of men, give 
unto us the remission of our sins : bless us and purify us, absolve 
us and all Thy people : fill us with Thy fear, and direct us into 
Thy holy and gracious will ; for Thou art our God, and to Thee, 
with Thy good Father and the Holy Ghost, all honour and glory 
is now and evermore to be ascribed." 

The same design of substituting in all ordinary 
cases public for private confession and absolution, 
which we have seen influencing the cast of the latter, 
would naturally suggest the working up of the well- 
known contents of the private forms as materials for 
the public ones. This accordingly appears to have 
been done to some extent. Thus the ancient and 
customary form of private absolution was (as has 
been already remarked) authoritative and declaratory, 
as follows :, — 

*' Our Lord Jesus Christ of His great goodness absolve thee,"&c., 
and '* I by the authority of the same God and Lord Jesus Christ 
committed unto me, absolve thee from all those sins which, being 
contrite in heart, thou hast confessed to me^." Compare "Al- 
mighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus, who desireth not, &c., 
and hath given power and commandment to His ministers to de- 
clare and pronounce to His people, being penitent, absolution . . . 
of their sins. He . . . absolveth all them that truly repent," &c. ; 
together with the exhortation to " confess our sins with a penitent 
heart." 

The only addition in our form (viz. " who desireth 
not," &c.) is supplied by one of the customary prayers 
preceding private absolution: "Who hast said I 

^ From the Manuale Sarisb., a form of very ancient use in the Eng- 
lish Church. It will be found with others here referred to, in Lum- 
Jey's "Companion to Confession and Communion," translated from the 
English Sarum Offices, p. 21, &c. 
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would not the death of H sinner, but rather that he 
should be converted and live*." 

Our Confession, again, is emphatically entitled " A 
general confession to be said of the whole congrega- 
tion," probably in contradistinction to these private 
forms. One of them, called the " Orison of David," &c., 
opens with the same idea as ours : " Lord .... be 
intent unto us, who all as sheep have gone astray, 
who are all dying creatures." Now this seems to fix 
for us in a deeply interesting manner the allusion in- 
tended in " we have erred and strayed like lost sheep." 
It is not a mere quotation from Ps. cxix. ult., or 
Is. liii. 6, but rests, as those passages themselves 
probably do, on the archetypal fact of David's sin in 
numbering the people, which is the subject of this 
" Orison," (" I have sinned, and I have done wickedly ; 
but these sheep, what have they done ?" &c. ; see 
1 Sam. xxiv. 17;) and this is the probable key to 
the profoundly penitential character of our confession ; 
viz. that it is thus based upon a private form of such 
deep intensity. To this too may possibly be traced 
in part the adoption of such strong language in the 
Exhortation, as "manifold sins and vnckednesa T for 
the prayer alluded to proqeeds : " It is I who have 
sinned: it is I who have done wichedly : O Lord, 
lay not to heart my wickedneaa. I acknowledge my 
sin," &c. 

The next few clauses of our Confession seem plainly 
based upon Rom. vii. 8 — 25 ; perhaps as an expan- 
sion of the idea which comes next in the " Orison of 
David," as above given, ("we are all dying creatures.") 
The parallelism will be best seen in the following 
comparison : — 

* Vide Lumley, p. 11. 



Ctmftaum, 

We bate kiOawtdtoo 
^ detim »d doim cf 



We 

ThfhcitfhewB. 

We hawe left ndooe dioK 
tiwigs wlucfa we oo^ to bare 
done; 

We kne done dioK flnii^ 
wbidi we oog^ not to liare 
done; 

And tiwre k DO hcahh ID as. 



But Tboo^ O Lord, hare 
mercj upon us, muerable of- 
feoderi* 

Accordiog to Thy promises, 
dedared ttnto mankind in Christ 
Jeso oar Lord. 



Sm 



Tbe law is bolr, . . Bat I 
amcamaL sold aider sn. 

Tbe good dot I w0Dld I do 
not: 

Bot the evil whidi I woold 
notydiatldo. 



dwdleth no good 
.the body of tfak 



In 
thing, 
death. 

wretdied man dnt I am! 
who shall ddiver me? 

1 thank God throagh Jesos 
Christ oar Lord. 



The idea of sin as death, or as '' the bodj of death," 
(Rom. vii. 24,) is the central one alike in the passage 
of Romans and in the (Confession. The division 
of sins into those of omission and commission, the 
former placed first, and the whole taking the form of 
a confession, is found in this place of Scripture alone. 
The epithet " miserable," or " wretched," (raXcuTray- 
p09,) applied to man as sinful, is also peculiar to this 
passage, and was hence adopted in the old private 
forms : " Have mercy upon me, and be favourable to 
me a most miserable sinner^." It may be added, as 

r Orifon, &c. : Lumley, p. 11. Compare the whole context "If 
fick, Thou canst heal me ; if dead and buried, Thou canst quicken me 
. . Regard not therefore the multitude of mj iniquities, but haye mercy 
upon me, and be favourable to me a most miserable sinner. Say unto 
my soul, I am thy salvation, Who hast said, I would not the death of 
a sinner, but rather that he should be converted and live." 
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corroborating the view that this part of the Confes- 
sion is a paraphrase of a whole passage of Scrip- 
ture, that the particular phrase towards the close. of 
it, "But Thou, O Lord, have mercy upon us," was 
the customary and universal one all over the West, 
at the end of the short passages of Scripture which 
formed the lections at Matins, (" Tu autem, Domine, 
miserere nostri;") unless they were taken from the 
Prophets, when the phrase was, "Thus saith the 
Lord/' And we have proof of a habit existing in 
the English Church long before, of framing private 
prayers, at any rate, by paraphrasing Scripture, in 
the "Orison of David;" and indeed in the other 
forms I have referred to. Finally, the remainder of 
the Confession, " Spare Thou them, O God, which 
confess, .... restore Thou them that are penitent, .... 
that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and 
sober life," finds its counterpart in another private 
form, called the " Orison of the Priest and of the Peni- 
tent''," just as our Confession is " to be said of the 
whole congregation after the Minister." It concludes, 
" Spare Thou them that confess ; that by Thy help 
. . . returning from the ways of error to the paths of 
righteousness i they may possess what Thy grace hath 
bestowed, and Thy mercy hath restored.'' 

It may be well, by way of answer to different classes 
of objections, no less than for the sake of a juster 
conception of this Confession, thus to have pointed out 
how it is based to all appearance, 1. on ancient and 
usual forms of the English Church; and 2. through 
them, on an extensive and profound combination of 
Holy Scripture. And it is by taking these passages 
of Scripture along with us in using the Confession,— 

■ Lumley, p. 19. 
X 
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die waatduD^ and ImiiUii^ 
ftom Bool tiL, in tlieir order, — dnt we sbifl 
foDjr mlw into die mind of iL 
Of die SssTKVCss and Exhoktatioji a dig^iftly dif- 
ferent aeooontnnist be given. Tet these too lepvesent, 
in a £fur greator degree dian is ^eaeaSij imagined, old 
catabUdied devodmial wajrs and Corms of the English 
Chordi. first, two of the cid English Offices, (not of 
the Boman,) one in the morning smd cme in the even- 
ing, m. Lands and CompKne, commenced with a 
migle pmitential verse* of a Psahn ; cmfy in the form 
of a versidle and response, coming bdine the nsoal 
q)ening, ** O God make speed,'' ftc. It is just pos- 
sible that this maj have suggested the idea kA the 
Sentences. Next, a form kA exhortation to confession 
aod repentance, preparatory to absolution, was a 
regular part of the old English Visitation of the Sick ; 
aod it would have been perfectly anal(^us to the 
general design of our Revisers (as above described) in 
this part of the office, had they on this ground alone 
introduced such an exhortation in this place. But in 
truth a public Exhortation, in English, followed by 
a form of confession and absolution, and forming 
an introduction to a Service of the Church, (viz. the 
Communion,) was already in use, apparently when- 
ever there were communicants, in some parts, at least, 
of the English Church**. And while the earlier part 

• Vk. Laudt; on week-days, ''Let Thy mercy, Lord, be upon 
ttf/* kc. And Compline, ''Turn U8, God our Saviour, and let 
Thine anger ceafe from uf/* This was never omitted but on Easter- eve 
and Easter-day. 

^ The form is given by Maskell, vol. ill. p. 348. The earlier part 
ran thus : '' Good men and women, I charge you by the auth^ty 
of holy Church, that no man nor woman that this day proposes to be 
communed, (communicated,) go not to God*s bodJ*d, unless that he 
believe itedfastly, &c., and that he be of his sins clean confessed, and 
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of it is the manifest original* of our present Exhorta- 
tion before Communion, the few concluding words 
no less clearly shew that from hence, and not from 
any novel or foreign source, the whole idea and 
method^ of our daily Exhortation was derived. For 
it thus concludes : " Furthermore, . . . that he be of his 
sins clean confessed, and for them contrite. Also ye 
shall kneel down, saying after me. . . ." Next came 
a confession in English; then (in Latin) the ordi* 
nary public Misereatur and Absolution, and the au- 
thoritative form used in private absolution, as above 
given : " Our Lord Jesus Christ of His great mercy 
absolve you .... and by the authority .... I 
absolve," &c. It hence appears there was already 
actual precedent in the English Church, with refer- 
ence to the Communion OflSce, for that bringing into 
the sanctuary of the private and authoritative form of 
absolution, and that conversion of it into a general 
and public ministration, which at our Revision was 
adopted in the daily services. 

For the materials, again, of such an Exhortation to 
penitence, it would be natural to turn to the offices 
for Ash- Wednesday, and for Lent. Now on that day, 
by an arrangement peculiar to it, a regular address or 
exhortation on the topics of the season — not, as was 
often the case, a passage from a homily — formed the 
three lections at Matins. It commenced, as was 
indeed very usual, with " Dearly beloved brethren," 

for them contrite. Also ye shall kneel down upon jonr knees, saying 
after me, ' I cry Qod mercy,' " &o. 

^ Maskell, ubi supr. 

^ One turn in it is traceable to Abp. Hermann : ^' It is agreeable to 
godliness, that as often as we appear before the Lord, before all things 
we should acknowledge and confess our sins, and pray for remission of 
the same.'* (See Procter, p. 187.) Yet compare too the Lenten homily 
from St. Leo, to be quoted presently. 

Y 2 
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C' Fratres charissimi, or dflectissimi^") and was 
mainly a cento of soitable passages of Scriptore. On 
the next Wednesday, reckoned the first Wednesday 
in Lent, (as indeed on other days of the season,) there 
was a very similar homily from St. Leo. In it occor 
the following expressions, which seem the manifest 
original of a part of our Exhortation. " For although, 
deariy beloved, there is no time which is not full of 
the divine gifts ; and we have always access afforded 
us, through God's grace, to His mercy," (compare 
" accompany me to the throne of the heavenly grace,'*) 
'' yet now ought all our minds to be moved, . . . • 
more, zealously, .... when,'' &c., &c. Other pror 
minent features of the Lent services, were the fixed 
Capitula^ daily said at the hours from Lauds to 
Vespers ; and the penitential Psalms also, said every 
day, one at each oflSce. Now on these hints there is 
considerable appearance of our Sentences and Exhorta- 
tion having been framed^ The Lenten Capitula were 
all penitential texts fron^ the Prophets. So also are 
the Sentences, so far as they are taken from the Old 
Testament. And with a single exception, they are all 
but identical with those Capitula ; or else are taken 
from the penitential Psalms. Thus we have for the 
first of the Sentences, as they stood originally, a com- 
position, rather than a quotation, from Ezek. xviii. : 
" At what time soever a sinner doth repent him of his 
sin from the bottom of his heart, I will put all his 
wickedness out of My remembrance, saith the Lord." 
(Ver. 27 was substituted for this in 1662.) Now 
this same chapter of Ezekiel (ver. 20) furnished 
the fixed week-day Capitulum at Vespers throughout 
Lent*. The Capitulum for the sixth hour was nearly 

• Brey. Sar. Fer. ii. Hebd. i. Quadrag. 
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the same; viz. "Let the wicked forsake," &c. Our 
next Sentence from the Prophets (Joel ii. 13, "Rend 
your hearts," &c.) furnished the week-day Capitulum 
at Lauds through the same season, and also the re- 
sponsory to the second lesson on Ash- Wednesday'. 
Another, from Jeremiah x. 24, ("Correct me,OJjord,") 
is nearly identical with the well-known " Domine 
ne in ira*," the responsory at beginning of this season. 
The remaining Sentence from Dan. ix. is probably due 
to some similar association. Passages are added from 
the penitential Psalms, especially three from the great 
central one, the 51st ; and others follow from the New 
Testament. These Sentences then being prefixed, the 
Exhortation which follows is in its earlier part little 
else than a cento formed out of them in the order 
of their occurrence ; just as the Ash-Wednesday ad- 
dress is out of similar passages on repentance. For 
we have represented to us in the beginning of the 
Exhortation, as in the earlier Sentences, "our sins 
and wickedness," (Ezek. xviii. ; Ps. li. 3). Next, that 
we should not " hide them from the face of God," 
(Ps. li. 9,) but " confess them with contrite hearts," (Ps. 
li. 17; Joel ii. 13,) in order to obtain "forgiveness 
through His goodness and mercy," (Joel ii. 13; Dan. 
ix. 9). This, then, and not any design of meeting the 
wants of various classes of penitents, as Comber 
imagined, seems to be the probable rationale of these 
Sentences. The remainder of them, being from the 
New Testament, are perhaps intended to represent 
in a general way the necessity of repentance under 
the Gospel dispensation. The last, from 1 St. John i., 

' lb. Fer. iv. in capite Jejuni! ad Laud. ; fer. ii. hebd. i. quadrag. ad 
sext. 
' BreT. Sax. Pom. i. post Oct. Epiph, 
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1. to fwwhy dwwto tiwl prjiig to God; a 
ifpfifWff m tfiiui fo uw wBok wtifitt, Mt 
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Cmttkie^, 2. to licar Hk Holjr Woid, wUdi k done 
it tiie Mfinf of PmJim and dbe mdii^ of hemom ; 
9. to make roqaoit for all temponl aad ^iritol 

On tlie wliole^ the Sentences and Edioitation nu^ 
heifkwed in the Kg^ of a irafyii^ Ca^tnlum orText, 
MkmtA hy a briif and tniirarjriog bomilj on the parts 
and o1)jeets of ordininy wonhip^ espeaalUy on the 
meemiiy of repentance as a preparathre for it It 
shmild accordingly be listened to as soggestive (^ 
mental prayer or desire for what may be called the 
proper graces of Divine Service. And its effect as 
designed to awaken a penitential feeling in particolar, 
will \Hi greatly promoted if either the eye is allowed 
to glance over the pacsages of Scripture on which it 
is founded, or the mind be duly trained habitually to 
ai«ociatc those passages with it. When thus used, 
far from being a superfluous feature in our Offices, 

^ Thin ifttno lontraot wm preSzad ai a reniele and response to the 
titioi«nt l^punldh Oommunion Offloe, (Neale, Tetral.^ p. 3,) and indeed 
uiMml io bo tho btf If of the Weitorn (kmfiteor, especially " I haye 
iliitiod affaimi hmvtn and h^ore Thte'* Compare ''I confess to Qod 
. , , ivnd.to ^oUf that I have lianed/' &c. 
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much less an objectionable one, or alien to their 
proper spirit, it may well be deemed a help to devo- 
tion, than which nothing more effective, or more true 
to the mind of the Church, has in these later ages 
been devised : it is an exact and well-weighed invita- 
tory to the act of public worship, such as would 
not have discredited the thoughtful pen of St. Leo, 
(from which indeed it seems partly to have proceeded,) 
and is in singular accord with the ritual mind of the 
earliest age. (See p. 73.) 

I have only to add, that we possess in these Sen- 
tences, or variable Capitula, as we may call them, one 
of the few appliances which remain to us for setting 
the tone of the service according to the season or day. 
For this purpose, however, they are capable of becom- 
ing far from inefficient instruments, thus compensating 
for the absence of variety in our Invitatory. Their posi- 
tion at the very outset of the service gives them per- 
fect command over the whole of it, enabling them to 
fix its character from the very first. They can indeed 
only mark difierent degrees of penitence; nor, all 
things considered, and looking especially to the exam^ 
pie of the Eastern Church, can we wisely desire that, 
even on Sundays or Festivals, the Office should alto- 
gether part with this character. The Sentences from 
the Prophets, then, as being old Lenten features, and 
again those from the penitential Psalms, will fitly 
characterize penitential seasons or days. The one 
exception is Dan. ix. 9, 10, " To the Lord our God,*' 
&c., which, differing in origin, is also of a more cheer- 
ful tone. This, therefore, with the New Testament 
Sentences, is suitable for Sundays and Festivals, or 
ordinary days ; St. Matthew iii. 2, perhaps, to Advent. 
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Ths Lokd^0 Pbateb^ iHiidk foDawsflie Almliitiaii, 
luKfing fifrt become a Ceatnie of die publie Qflfee at 
tbe ISLennen, it wmj be conndoed somewiiat doubt- 
fid whether we oogbt to ledum it in the intro- 
doetoiy portion^ or as tbe commencCTiiqit of the a^- 
Tiee itfelf ; wfaidi cerUunlj was ancieotlj hdd to 
begin with^ ''O Lord, open" Ac. In the Eastern 
ordinary oflices (p. 66) it was ako part of die intxo- 
dnction. It is perhaps best, therdofre, so to coonder 
it stilL Tbe design, however, with whidi it was first 
made to pre&ee all ordinary, and perhaps all Commu- 
nion Offices^ also, was probably not so mnch (Uke the 
penitential pre^cures) by way of preparation, as (1) to 
pay due honour to our Lord's own Prayer, and (2) 
that it might serve as a summary of all the succeed- 
ing acts of worship. For such would seem to be the 
original character of it^ It is a matter of ancient 
observation that this Prayer furnishes in a measure the 
outline of Eucharistic Service", having its act of 
praise and thanksgiving, and also its act of pleading 
and prayer ; the mention of " daily bread*' serving to 

* Brer, Ssr, Mat de Adr. Pieai laeerdof t^ater Norter et Aye Maria. 
Foftea lacerdof incipiat ierritium hoc modo, Domine labia, ke. 

•» See Part II. chap, on PrimitiyiB Liturgy. 

I Bee Note K. 
, " Qfg* KjsfeOf de Orat. Domini 2. 
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complete the parallel. It would no less fitly take 
its place, as a summary, at the beginning of ordinary 
Offices. It may well be used therefore with this re- 
ference. The first three clauses are a great act of 
praise, corresponding to and representing all that is 
more fully done afterwards by Psalms, Canticles re- 
sponsive to reading, and the addresses at the com- 
mencement, or doxologies at the close, of collects and 
prayers. The central petition, " Give us this day our 
daily bread,'' will have special application to the re- 
ception of Divine knowledge through the Lessons 
and Psalms. The remaining petitions will be a sum- 
mary of all prayer and intercession. The doxology 
at the close, used here only in the office, is greatly to 
be prized, as possessed by us alone among Western 
Churches. It also serves to impart to this Divine 
summary of our worship, as the General Thanks- 
giving does to the Office itself, the dominant and per- 
vading aspect of praise. 

The opening versicle and answer, ' O Lord, open," 
&c., should be used (see p. 116) as the link between 
our penitential preface and the act of worship itself; 
its humbling character, as being taken from Ps. li., 
being also duly remembered. The next, "O God 
MAKE SPEED," &c., has a no less penitential connec- 
tion with Ps. Ixx. 

With the " Glory be," &c., the Praise of the Office 
commences. There is no reason whatever to suppose 
with Mr. Palmer (i. 220) that, as occurring here, it was 
originally no more than the termination of the 70th, 
or some other introductory Psalm ; since it has the 
same independent position at the beginning of the 
Eastern Offices, (pp. 66, 112). Par from being a mere 

° See St. Augustine, referred to in note G» 
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The VjDiin ittd^ as an Lmtatorf Pnlm, it h 
diffiedt to ratiBiatr too Ing^, whOhar on die aeoie 
of die aodqnity and nnirenalitjr widi wUdi it has 
efer $apflGed diroiig^ioiit the Chiistian worid die kejr- 
note of an ordinary woedi^^ cfi far its yabtt soit- 
ableoess to answer diat purpose. Its daims on die 
fatter score haire for die most part been bat partiaUy 
realized. It is not mo^ diat, in common withmany 
other Fsahns^ it invites to the wcmhip of the Gbsat 
KfifO; but that it goes on to exhibit so p^ect a 
portraiture^ in terms of Isnielitttli histoiy, of die frail 
and erring^ though redeemed and coTcnanted estate of 
man. It is this that fits it to be a prelude to the 
whole psalmody and worship of the day, whatever 
its character ; since it touches with so perfect a felicity 
the highest and lowest notes of the scale, that there is 
nothing so jubilant or so penitential as not to lie 
within the compass of it. The Church of old time 
was not insensible to this, as has been before ob- 
served "^^ It may appear from hence that nothing 
could be more ill-advised than any idea of rejecting 
or omitting, under any circumstances, this feature of 
our Morning Office. I may add, that it is some com- 

• p. 76. P p. 74. 
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pensation for whatever loss we sustain in the gene- 
rally unvarying character of our Invitatory Psalm, that 
this tends to put a singular degree of honour upon the 
one Day in the year on which we lay it aside^the great 
and supreme Festival of Easter. It is not that at 
other times we fail to acknowledge Christ as the 
Great King, One with the Father and the Holy Spirit ; 
but that the one piece of heavenly tidings which we 
recognise as making Christian praise itself more Chris- 
tian still, and so claiming to supersede our ordinary 
Invitatory, is that " Christ is risen from the dead, and 
become the first-fruits of them that slept^." The 
omission of the Venite as an Invitatory when it 
occurs in the ordinary course of the Psalms, which 
has sometimes been animadverted on as e novelty, 
was customary throughout the West'. It anciently 
occurred as a proper Psalm for the Epiphany. 

The chief thing to be borne in mind in the saying 
or singing of the Psalms is, that we are now fairly 
embarked on our great enterprise of Praise. With 
that thought in the mind we can scarcely go wrong ; 
only let us at the same time bear in mind the lesson 
which, the Eastern Offices in various ways so signifi- 
cantly teach us, (as e. g. by the absence of all other 
Lessons, and by following up the Psalms with the 
Creed,) and which St, Basil points out as one use of 

1 a perfectly analogous usage prevails in the East. On Easter-day 
alone, the Morning Office commences (see the Pcntecostarion) with the 
anthem or hymn, '^ Christ is bisen fbom thb dead ;" the wonderful 
effect of which is described by a modem traveller (vide Neale, p. 878, 
note). Hence, doubtless, was directly derived our old Easter-day usage ; 
the Matins being pre&ced by the anthem, " Christus resurgens, non 
jam moritur," &c., with response and collect. Hence, finally, our pre- 
sent usage referred to in the text. 

' In Brev. Rom. the Psalm was still treated Invitatory-wise, but in 
Sar. not so. 
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the alternate method of singing or saying, viz. that 
they are also great media of knowledge, as well as of 
praise, though that is doubtless their first function. 
And with a moderate degree of thought and attention 
we may also appropriate the advantages which the 
older services possessed in their distinct and varied 
treatment of the Psalms. Considered as flowing on- 
ward and onward still in praise to God, all will have 
e Matins or Vespers character. The want which can 
scarcely fail to be felt here, is that of a greater body 
and abundance of psalmody. Such Psalms, again, as 
speak more especially of meditation on the Divine 
law, of judgment, or of other topics associated of old 
time with Matins and the nocturnal hour, may be used 
in the same feeling still. Psalms of the Incarnation, 
occurring in the Evening OflSce, will w^ken up the 
spirit of the old Vespers, and anticipate the Magnificat. 
Whatever Psalms, again, bear upon topics* proper to 
Lauds, as the morning hour, the works of Creation, 
the Resurrection; or, again, the low estate of man, 
and the penitential side of his being : all these may 
be used accordingly. As many, once more, as are 
practical and personal. Psalms speaking of Divine 
guidance, or of human temptation and struggle; of 
faith resting in God; of the sorrows. Passion, and 
deliverance of Christ; all such may be to us, to all 
intents and purposes. Psalms of Prime or Compline. 

Of the degree of importance that can fairiy be 
attached at ordinary seasons to the absence of Anti- 
phons from our Office I have already spoken*. It is 
commonly represented that the Antiphon at all times 
'brought out, as a key-note, the meaning of the Psalm. 
But this, especially in the case of the Matins and 

• pp. 131-2, 266. « pp. 120—123. 
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Vespers Psalms, was far from being the case. The 
antiphoDs for these offices were for the most part 
totally incapable of answering any such purpose. 
A fragment of the first verse ; an echo of the last ; 
some ordinary devotional sentiment applicable to any 
Psalm whatever ; or a verse, well selected enough in 
its application to some one Psalm, but pointless when 
applied (as on Sundays or at Compline) to some three 
or four ; such are the most usual types of these much 
coveted antiphons. And at special seasons even, it 
was to the season^ not to the Psalms, that the anti- 
phons were really harmonized and adapted. This of 
course was desirable enough, considered as merely call^- 
ing to mind ever and anon the associations of the 
season; but it is quite another thing from a skilful 
bringing out of a given Psalm in its real application 
to isuch and such a season or doctrine. 

Yet the antiphon system, like the larger scheme 
of services, is in a high degree suggestive as to the 
manner of using the Psalms. It spoke of meditation 
on the words used ; it recognised, though often it but 
very ill brought to view, a leading significance as 
belonging to each, and doctrinal references as under** 
lying all. Whether it could ever be made a very 
effectual instrument for the two former purposes may 
be doubted; for the last-mentioned it might, as I 
have already ventured to suggest'*, be found valuable 
at the greater seasons. But the truth is, that the 
antiphon idea, as to the essence of it, may become a 
powerful instrument for stimulating and guiding the 
devotional use of Psalms, without our having any 
recourse to the introduction of the antiphons them- 
selves. A large proportion of the Psalms have visible 

•p. 123. 
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Book ctf Psalms in turn : whereas in the old Western 
cjrcle the same Psalms were said at Vespers and 
Matins, as a general rule, on all the Sundays of the 
year; and those not by any means selected, though 
many of them (as ii iii, viiL xt — xxL ex — cxv.) 
were appropriate enough, and the Lands and Prime 
offices added others equally so. But admitting this 
to tbe utmost, it still remains that the Sunday psal- 

' 8m Bp, Eonia on tJie Pfftlmi. 
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ilM \iiAUUUm of ihe 8ick, Maiximonj, Buml of the Dead, Churching 
of Women; Commioatioa* 
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mody was narrow and confined in point of range. 
Whatever of Eucharistic, or Resurrection, or other 
high doctrinal allusion is scattered through the Psalms 
at large, was absolutely excluded from use on the 
great high day of Christian worship and assembly. 
The same remark applies to the Saints' days: the 
Psalms chosen were suitable enough, but never de- 
viated from a narrowly selected few. The English 
Church then, taking the year round, now feeds the 
mass of her children in far wider and freer pastures 
than of old, as regards the use of the Psalms, for 
doctrinal purposes more especially. Her application 
of them knows no other limit than that of the 
Psalter itself. Her manner of treating the Psalms, 
if less pointed and directly didactic, is more com- 
prehensive; and, it must be added, doubtless in 
that degree more apostolic. The Eastern Chiurches, 
by similar fixed applications, suffer the same kind 
of loss as the Western, though not in the same 
degree, since their weekly cycle varies at different 
seasons of the year'. The English Revision then 
thoroughly succeeded in one of the objects proposed 
by it *, viz. that of bringing the whole Psalter into 
general use. One minor improvement was also ef^ 
fected at the same time, by bringing back the ancient 
Western usage ^ of saying the " Glory" at the end of 
every Psalm, instead of, as in the Eastern use which 
the English Church had inherited, at certain intervals 
only in the Psalmody. 

It has been thought, again, a disadvantage in the 
present English method, that the " penitential Psalms," 

' Vide Neale, Gen, Intarod., p. 866. 

• See the Preface " concerning the Service of the Church." 

^ Cassian. 
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It if impracticable by reascm of the ccmfltitiiticm of the 
Psalms Aemsdres^ which, like that of human nature, 
eren und^ the ccmditions <^ grace, whose language 
thgr speak, is neoessarity and inextricaUy mixed as 
to its elemmts. The Eat knows not — the Apostdic 
Chmdk, we may with some confidence ay, never 
knew — of any such elimination. On the contrary, 
a we have seen, the selection of the Lands Hexa- 
palma% in equal proportions of jubilant and peni- 
tratial, (followed in a measure by the West,) marks 
the ancient sense of what the character of Psalmody 
must ever be. Nor, in the East, are even those 
Psalms which are selected /or particular purposes, 
on that account omitted in the continuous psalmody. 
While, therefore, it might be well, as I have already 
expressed^ that we had some few Psalms selected for 
doctrinal or practical application, in addition to our 
continuous course, we at the same time have no 
reason whatever to deprecate the free entrance, in 
turn, into it, of all tbe Psalms without exception. 
Unless on tbe highest festival or most deeply peni- 
tential days, — ^for which provision accordingly is 

• p. 119. * See aboTe, sect. L 
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made, — there is no one of the Psalms, sorrowful or 
jubilant, which can really be out of place. 

It only remains to speak of the Psalms under their 
highest aspect. The Psalms then, from the Eucha- 
ristic point of view, are the carrying on of that great 
act of Thanksgiving, Praise, and Oblation, by obe- 
dient dedication of the entire being to the glory of 
God, which is supremely and most eflfectually performed 
in the Eucharist. By means of them the tones of the 
Tersanctus, the Gloria in excelsis, and similar fea- 
tures of the Communion Office, are prolonged, and 
re-echo through the Sunday and the week : a con- 
tinued presentation of " ourselves, a reasonable, holy, 
and lively sacrifice." 

SECTION IV. 



'* And when He had taken the Book, the four beasts and the four* 
and-twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, saying, ^ Thou art worthy 
to take the Book, and to open the seals thereof.' " 



The Lessons and Canticles should, in accordance 
with the ancient ideas and modes of service which 
they represent, be cotisidered primarily as carrying 
on jointly the work of Praise begun in the Psalms : 
the former supplying fresh matter for it by con- 
tinually advancing our knowledge of God, and of 
His work on behalf of man ; the latter descanting on 
these great subjects, and rendering due acknowledg- 
ment for them. It is while doing this, and making 
this our primary aim, that we shall most eflPectually 
attain to the other great purpose of hearing, viz. the 
gathering of Divine counsels for our guidance and 
instruction. The first reason for desiring to know 
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• Vfor. Is. 10. 

' H- pp, m, lis, 134, 226, In the Y ctpw Oficc, (p. 134,) H wfllbe 
rttiMrm W«d ibsi iht hymn ^^ Jojftil light** foIkwB flie cQtranee of the 

' H«« ibf olil OfRoM ;A»/i#/m, ftnd the iM» sapr. p. 288. Prime is 
i\m OM spimrest exeeptlon ; yet eren it had its Jko ffratias after the 
»tM>rt (ihftpter. 
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various and multiform in its contents, but that men 
might know and adore " the manifold wisdom," the 
7roAi;7ro//c^oy ^o^ia^ of God? Why was Redemp- 
tion a world-wide history, but that it should be histo- 
rically apprehended ? It has become necessary to in- 
sist on these obvious truths, because a notion has been 
taken up and earnestly entertained by members of 
the English Church, that we read too much of Holy 
Scripture in our Services. The undoubted truth, that 
short passages of Scripture, commented on or other- 
wise emphasized, (as e. g. by short responses, or the 
like,) are capable of being made a valuable instrument 
of Christian knowledge, is urged to the prejudice of 
all reading of Scripture in larger portions. The old 
Capitula, consisting of a single verse, and yet more 
the old lections, containing at most three or four, with 
responsories subjoined, are pointed to and regretted, 
as furnishing the true model for the reading of Scrip- 
ture in the Church. Now I have no desire to set 
below its due psychological value this particular treat- 
ment of Holy Scripture ; and I should gladly^, as I 
have already implied, see the revival of the genuine 
Capitulum in particular, could it be accomplished by 
any simple adjustment. But I would also observe, 
1, that we already have, to some extent, the principle 
of the Capitulum in operation in our services, and have 
retained some genuine specimens of it, though not 
under that name. Whether the principle of the Ca- 
pitulum be defined to be the repetition and inculca- 
tion of some short text of Scripture, varying or vari- 
able with the season, we have in our " Sentences," as 
I have shewn, variable Capitula, for the most part an- 
ciently selected, followed by a brief homily pressing 

' See p. 140. 

z2 
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borne their argmneiit. We bsre in 1 Car. xiiL ult. 
another old and familiar Cafntalmn'. I will add, 
what 18 the main tiling afta all, that these C^ntnla 
or texts do the proper work of sndi ritual |Nro?isuHis 
upon the common mind d the English Chnrdi. The 
iiuniliar tones of some d them more eqiecially, such 
as, '' To the Lord oar God belong mercies" &c. ; and 
again, '' The grace of onr Lord Jesus Christ,'' &c. ; — 
Utc^ and not in vain, on the ear, and wind themselves 
about the heart, of Christian millions. Or if the Ca- 
pitulum idea be conceived of as either the anticipation 
or the carrying on through the week of the Sunday's 
Eucharistic Epistle^ aU this we have in our first Col- 
lect. And again, what are the Sunday Epistle and 
<70spel, appointed to recur in the week whenever the 
Communion Office or any part of it is used, but brief 
lections with their responsory, " Glory be to God on 
high/' emphasized by repetition, and brought home, 
when the Church's evident design is carried out, by 
expository comment? The essence, too, of the re- 
spon^ory system, nay, its highest realization, we have, 
as will be more fully shewn presently, in our ordinary 
Office, in the form of the Canticles. But I would 
remark, 2, that the desire of superseding our larger 
reading of Holy Scripture, by returning to the old 
system of brief lections and responsories, proceeds 
upon more than one misconception, and would, if 
carried into effect, be as ill-advised a measure as 
could be conceived. It proceeds, first, upon a misap- 
prehension of the nature of the old responsories. The 
rcsponsory was not, as is commonly supposed, a brief 
and pertinent reflection or meditation introduced at 
intervals in the course of the reading. It was mostly 

I Soo tabic, p. 288. J p. 137. 
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a totally independent and very complex anthem, as we 
should now call it, two or three times the length (in- 
cluding its versicle, repetitions, &c.,). of the portion of 
Scripture read, rarely adapted to it, often of most 
widely diverse import. The adaptation, in truth, was 
either to the season in a general way, or to the lesson, 
by the repetition of some sentence of it. In the 
former case the thought of the season lived on in a 
manner theoretically beautiful ; but in practice struck 
in at such random intervals; as to confuse, rather 
than to steady and guide the mind. In the other case 
no idea was added ; and as the same series of respon- 
sories was made to serve for several chapters, they 
became an element of merest confusion. Thus, e. g. 
on Sexagesima, wlien St. Leo's homily is on the para- 
ble of the sower, the responsories are on the build- 
ing of the ark. The same responsories, again, would 
recur every Sunday in a season, and partly on week- 
days, without the slightest adaptation to the change 
of lesson. In Advent, the responsory would be about 
the first Coming of Christ, when the lection was about 
the second, and vice versa. In the Epiphany season, 
again, in our Church, the responsories were verses, 
varying with the day, selected from Psalms vi. to 
Ixxxvi., one or two each day, but absolutely devoid 
of any particular reference to the passages of Scrip- 
ture they were appointed to. The aspect, in fact, 
which, owing to these provisions, the lectionary part 
of the oflBce assumed, was that of a long and elaborate 
piece of music, interrupted at intervals by a very brief 
recitative out of Holy Scripture as a homily''. 

^ Specimens iUustrative in some degree of these statements, may 
be seen in Leslie's Portiforium Sarisb., Pica, pp. 1 — 36. See also Ben- 
nett's Principles of the Prayer-book, p. 85, &c. 
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It is, again, an entire misconception to suppose, as 
many would seem to do, that prolonged reading of 
Scripture is a modern device, and foreign to the mind 
of the Church of the first ages. It were strange in- 
deed, — supposing there is any truth in the grounds 
above alleged for such reading,— if it were so. And 
in point of fact, all the records and indications that 
we possess of the early practice in this matter point 
to large and unstinted use of Scripture in the Sunday 
assemblies. The author of the Apostolic Constitutions 
gives apparently a very wide scope to the lessons 
which were to be read on the same day. two (at 
least) out of the old Testament, one from the Acts, 
from the Epistles, and from the Gospels ; or possibly 
two from each of theses Little reliance indeed could 
be placed on his representation, if isolated, or contra- 
dicted by other testimony. But Justin Martyr gives a 
similar account of the Sunday service in the second 
century, saying that the memorials of the Apostles, cm: 
writings of the Prophets, were read " as long as the 
time permitted "";" after which the minister exhorted 
the people to the imitation of these good deeds ; — a 
proof that it was not a mere verse or two which was 
read. And the ancient Liturgy of St. James (circ. 
200) confirms all this to the letter; saying, "Then 
are read at very great length {AIEZOAISIITATA, lite- 
rally, " through and through"), the oracles of the Old 
Testament, and of the Prophets ; and the Incarnation 
of Christ is shewn forth, and His Passion, &c. . . . 
and this is done on all occasions in the holy celebra- 
tion, and after this reading and instruction''," &c. 

* Oonstit. Ap., 57. Bingham suf^ses but four lessons to be meant ; 
but the only question is, whether the author did not mean many more 
than I have assimied in the text. 

•» Apol. i. •» Neale, Tetral., pp. 31, 39. 
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This rubric has the air of the most primitive antiquity, 
eince it seems to belong to a time when the old Scrip- 
tures only were in existence, and the facts of the 
Christian Creed were as yet taught by word of mouth 
only. Relics of this multitudinous reading have surr 
vived, on certain days, both in the East and West. 
In the East on Maundy Thursday evening are read 
twelve Gospels*, some of them of great length, besides 
an Epistle, and four long passages from the Old Tes- 
tament in the morning. On Easter-eve and Whitsun- 
.eve, in the West, twelve long prophecies^ are read. 

The only difference between the English and the 
primitive Chuj*ch, then, in this matter, is that whereas 
the former set the Scriptures with great fulness before 
Jier children on the Sunday only, doubtless designing 
them for the meditation of the week, the latter spreads 
this ample reading over the other days also. The 
West, at the time of our Revision, had for many hun- 
dred y^ars abandoned the ancient use of the Scrip- 
tures at large, and doubtless had suffered propor- 
tionate loss. It was rare indeed for an entire chapter 
to be accomplished in a week,— a state of things which 
loudly called for redress. And it is remarkable that 
on English ground, a quarter of a century before our 
Revision, and long anterior even to Quignon's reform, 
an attempt at amendment had been made. An edi- 
tion of the old Offices published in 1516, and again 
in 1531, exhibited Lessons^ of double the old length, 
and assigned them for every day in the week, instead 
of for some days only. It also went on the plan of 
finishing a chapter when begun ; and in all respects 
was a manifest instalment of our existing lesson- 

• Occupying forty columns of the Triodion. 

^ Occupying sixteen columns of the Missale. 

^ See Leslie's Portiforium, second edition, notes, p. 6. 
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system. But it remained for our Revisers to bring 
back the apostolic largeness of Scripture reading, and 
to restore to the people something of that historical 
knowledge of Divine things which must, after all^ be 
the basis of all other. It may be added, that as the 
Psalms, more especially under the old Matins concep- 
tion of them, are a type and foretaste of future un- 
ceasing Praise, so are our full Lessons of future un- 
tiring contemplation. 

It is not my purpose to speak in detail of the 
particular cycle of Lessons adopted at our Revision. 
The appointment of them from the Old and New Tes- 
tament alike, in accordance with an ancient Western 
usage', is an arrangement beyond all praise, and well 
worthy of the meditative mind of that old Eg3rptian 
Christianity from which it first emanated. In our 
own ancient lection system, it was the Old or the 
New Testament that was read, never both on the 
same day : except that when the lections were from 
the former, there would follow on Sundays a few 
lines from the Gospel, by way of text to the Homily ; 
and again, the Capitula, chiefly from the New Testa- 
ment. We may remark the more equable conception 
which such a method as ours tends to generate and 
maintain in the mind, as to the importance of studying 
all parts of Holy Scripture. It may safely be said, 
that either the Old without the New Testament, or 
the New without the Old, were equally an enigma. 
The two are mutually interpretative on a basis of per- 
fect equality. And if in other points of view the 
New Testament challenges superior importance, this 
is fully recognised by its being thrice read through 
in the year, the Old but once. 

' Supr., p. 250, note. 
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Of the advantage of reading such large portions, 
viewed as historically informing the mind in Divine 
things, and so qualifying it for rightly directed acts of 
prai^, I have already spoken. Of its value as an instru- 
ment of ethical and spiritual formation, I would venture, 
in accordance with the old psychological views, to speak 
no less confidently, in opposition to the almost uni- 
versal disposition of later ages, and of the present day 
more especially, to depreciate its effectiveness for this 
purpose : some (whom Hooker has long ago answered*), 
confiding rather in the effect of sermons, others in 
that of short passages of Scripture. The process by 
which mental and spiritual formation takes place, 
though generally assumed to be obvious, is in reality 
one of the least-probed mysteries of our being. One 
thing bearing upon the present point is certain, viz. 
that ^e passing before the mind of realized imager has 
a tendency to conform it, apart from any conscious 
effort, to an attitude or position correspondent to the 
ideas so excited. The mind is not what it was pre- 
vious to such apprehension. Its world, so to speak, 
has become enlarged or varied by the entering in of a 
new feature ; and its own recognition of this newly 
apprehended fact has made it also, pro tanto, and for 
the time being, different. And when, as is universally 
the case in the hearing of Holy Scripture, the objects 
set before the mind are such as it must entertain some 
disposition towards either of approval or disapproval, 
sympathy or distaste, — growth (i. e. variation), of a 
moral kind, ensues. We admit this freely as regards 
evil ; we speak of hurtful and defiling images passing 
through the mind or soul. And doubtless the same 
is the case with the images of good, with the repre- 

• L. E. P., V. 22. 
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sentations, narrative or didactic, which Scripture brings 
before us. The faith, e.g. of Abraham in offering up 
Isaac, — ^a faith, be it observed, in its nature Christian ; 
: — or again, the direct admonitions of the Prophets ; — 
these, looked on, approved, sympathized with almost 
unconsciously, are directly formative of the mind, be- 
cause of their throwing it, pro tempore, into such 
attitudes of approval and sympathy. Of course the 
isiympathy, and the consequent profit, are in proportion 
to the Divine grace given and attained ; but there is 
no reason to doubt that that grace acts through uni- 
versal mental laws, such as that just enunciated. And 
the spiritual profit of hearing is probably to be mea- 
sured, not, as is so often imagined, by the amount of 
knowledge, historical or moral, that we consciously 
have carried away, and are able to call up before m 
at will; but by the degree of faithful and loving 
sympathy which we at the time exercise on the 
things divinely submitted to us. Improved mental 
and spiritual action, as far as it results from hearings 
is comparatively seldom due to particular precepts re- 
called at the moment: as a general rule, it flows rather 
out of strengthened and improved tone and character, 
itself formed by sympathetic conformity to the good 
propounded to us. Spiritual growth on this principle 
of course finds its highest realization in the devout and 
loving contemplation of Christ Himself, the Image of 
the Invisible God. " We all, with open face, beholding 
as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into 
ilie Bcvaie image, from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord*." 
In reference to the old system, we may remark 

« 2 Oor. iii. 18. Comp. 1 St. John iii. 2: "We know that when He 
fihall appear, wt ahaU he like Him^ for we shcdl see Him as He w." For 
a singular testimony to our Jiei^on-sjstem, see note L. 
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that our first morning Lesson has somewhat of the 
Noctums character, as succeeding (p. 288) to the 
position of the Scripture read in that Office. The 
second stands similarly related to the " short chapter'* 
of Lauds. Their selection in this point of view is 
appropriate; for "by Matins that are said in the 
night is understood the old Law, that was all in 
figures of darkness; and by Lauds that are said in 
the morning-tide the new Law; that is the light of 
grace*/' 

The cycle according to which Scripture is read on 
week-days in the English Church has this incidental 
advantage, that it produces a variety of instructive 
combinations. The self-same chapter of the New 
Testament appears at three periods of the year 
in conjunction with as many different chapters of 
the Old Testament ; and a watchful and well-trained 
eye will continually discern beautiful correspcmdences 
or contrasts, of the same kind as are often so finely 
worked out and stereotyped for us in the old Offices. 
That system, however, excluded these fortuitous com- 
binations between Lesson and Lesson, the configu- 
ration of Scripture, for a given day, being fixed. Our 
Sunday cycle, in which one Lesson is regulated by 
the season, the other by the day of the month, pre- 
sents a still more varied field for sudi combinations. 
The Proper Lessons are a finely conceived addition to 
our ritual possessions ; while deferring in a great de- 
gree to the old mind of the Church, and taking coun- 
sel of it, they are as a whole perfectly original in con- 
ception, and proceed mainly on the principles above 
traced out, of presenting large tracts of the Divine 
doings in old time, wrought up, as far as the case 

• The Myrroure, ap. Maskell, ii. 39. 
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west \jUKM0k ttfftOt^f JBiyij 1 

ail0f4«l of idtttim^ tkcK Inn tfe dUbdic books, 

fkai ones of WkdoM 
fOM co«ld kardhr fini to ilhalratr appnipnitdT Ac 
geneial idn of die mimliy dondo; ad kd Cntbr 
the mlriirfiflf^ conpntd witk. kirtoiitad dnplai^ cf 
fcciiig mtdl^;iHc cadhonc ty itadt. And it mj be 
mnaifced hoe tint a fomevbak cxeasife aEde^has 
of late beeo manifcrtfad for the poMcanim cf precisely 
and miiiiitdlf adapted Qffiees for partkolar dajs. 
While wnie degree of diaiactar is of oomic desiiaUc, 
the adrantagea of hargeoem and freedom in sndi ar- 
iangeni«ti are abo, at I tfiink we hare seen reason 
to admits Teij eonnderaUe, 

Among the M aooompanimCTis of the Lessons in 
the West, we miss due&j, and csnnot bat regret, 
the Benedictions, The uniTersality of this idigioas 
featore of senrice has been before pointed oot^ and 
it were moch to be wished that some one or more 
of our old forms of it might be restored to us. The 
Absolutions, which in the Roman rite are prefixed 
also, were never possessed in this country^ Our 
present manner of commencing the Lessons was re- 
tained^ with slight variation, from that which was 
used before the exposition of the Gospel at Matins on 
Sunday ; '' a Lesson of the Holy Gospel/' &c. 

I have only to point out, lastly, that the hearing of 
the Lemons m, from the Euchanstic point of view, a 
most true and rm\ reception of Christ, closely akin 
to that which takds place in the Holy Communion. 

• ^ 1 19. ' Koto0 to Leslie's Portif. Sar. 
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Though His indwelling in us is effectual to the sanc- 
tification of the whole being, in body, soul, and spirit ; 
yet is knowledge and apprehension of Him by the 
understanding, the will, and the affections, the chief 
purpose of it. And while, in the reception of the 
Holy Communion, the soul is, we may not doubt, in- 
formed and illuminated in a peculiar manner, trans- 
cending the processes of natural knowledge ; yet are 
these too accredited media of supernatural illumina- 
tion, and as such to be resorted to diligently. The 
condition of our perfection through sacramental recep- 
tion is, that we keep the subject-matter of it, which 
is no other than Christ Himself, continually before us ; 
" feeding on Him," as our formula for communicating 
well expresses it, " by faith with thanksgiving." Such 
is our Lord's own instruction to us in His prayer to 
the Father immediately after imparting to the dis- 
ciples the Eucharistic gift of life in Him* : " As Thou 
hast given Him power over all flesh, that He should 
give eternal life to as many as Thou hast given Him. 
And this is eternal life, that they may know Thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast 
sent." That passage is the Church's warrant to the 
end of time, for making much of Divine knowledge, 
as the proper complement, the involved accessory, to 
sacramental reception of Christ. Eucharistic cele- 
bration, accordingly, has ever had its Lessons of Holy 
Scripture ; in early times very full and large, as we 
have seen. And the daily lessons are but the pro- 
longation of these. The Eastern recognition* of Christ 
as the "Wisdom" of the Father, as enshrined in a 

' St. John xyii. 2. See Sermon on Eucharistical Offices, by Eev. 
J. Keble. 
• pp. 135, 148. 
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fkwamt Jkffm Ifce type uf Ae 
A C^Mlide k» becm JkSmti^ m ^a Song cf 
Hkmiuprimg km wemt gmk boKfiL" Aad uf &e 
niMded dbttwtcr of tke Tb Bobr s m tknka- 
pm^ far dbe kmmkJig^ of God nsrakd m die 
8efq)<ve^ tlKte would icea to be bo doubly fitom 
^ wmenti fomtiaa $A tbe end of tbe Noetmm or 
MttiM ketioM^ In the Sosfidb Cfamcb' tbb ww 
fmibflr nmked bj ite beii^ gobetitnted, wben ued, 
ibr the eoetoiiierf tepetitioa cl the responsorjr to the 
Imt Itetkm. The whcie of the le^onaoij idea is 
indeed grtheted and samoied up into this most noble 
bjrmn. And the guiding though fw the due use 
both of it and all the other lespcmsire cantides, is 
that whatever of Holj Scripture has preceded it (in- 
elasire, be it borne in mind, of the Psalms,) is not 
read jbr its own sake alone, or even chiefly, nor for 
the sake of the particular lessons it may convey ; but 
as a sample and specimen of the vast whole to which 
it belongs, — a single streak of the '' cloudless depth of 
light'' which beams from the great orb of Scripture. 
It is therefore that this great Canticle is ever in 
place; never, with all its grandeur and depth of 

^ Illcsrd. AbbM, »p. notj», Pualmod. xri. 2. 
* Ertn in iht EsNi, in iti rudimentary forms, it uniyersally followed 
Moripturt. Hm pp. 107, 226. 8m alio the Eastern Lauds, Neale, p. 924. 
^ Tranih Bar. Psalt., p. fi3. 
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meaning, speaking a word too much for the thought 
which the Lesson is meant to convey or suggest. 
Whether what we have heard be some shewing forth 
of God's power, some ray of His wisdom, or some 
foreshadowing of His promised redemption, it suf- 
fices to set the whole before us, and thus fully justifies 
the most exalted and angelic forms of adoration. Yet 
particular circumstances contained, or Christian events 
foreshadowed, in the Lesson just before read from the 
Old Testament, may be kept in view. We may add, 
that whereas, in the old Offices, the use of the Te 
Deum was fitly limited to those days on which, be- 
sides the lections, the Gospel, or part of it, and the 
martyrology, had preceded ; it was with equal reason 
now appointed for continual use, when the Gospels 
and Epistles had become a constant feature of the 
Office. Though said when the reading of the New 
Testament is yet to come, it may well be used with 
anticipative reference to it. 

It has been sometimes felt to be a note of inferiority 
in the Te Deum, that it is not, like other Canticles, 
taken from Scripture. But though this is so, a glance 
at its structure and essential character will serve to 
establish for it a strong claim, even on scriptural 
grounds, to occupy the position assigned to it. The 
essential part of the Te Deum, out of which all the 
rest grows, is the angelic hymn, " Holy, Holy, Holy/* 
This accordingly is the one feature which is common 
to all, even the briefer and more rudimentary Te Deums* 
of the East. Now the angelic hymn is found once 
in the Old, and once in the New Testament, (Is. vi. 2, 
Rev. iv. 8,) with certain variations. The Western 
Te Deum adopts nearly the Old Testament theme, 

• For these, see note D ; and above, pp. lOl, 225. 
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" Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth ; the whole 
earth is full of His glory/' But it leads up to this in- 
vocation by declaring who they are that use it, viz. the 
whole earth, the Angels, Cherubim, Seraphim; thus 
combining, after the Eastern models referred to, the 
features of the two passages, in the former of which 
only the Seraphim, in the latter only the Cherubim, 
(the " living creatures," or " beasts,") are mentioned. 
It then takes up the subject in the New Testament 
development, according to which, " when those beasts," 
themselves representing the worship of the universd 
Church', " give glory .... to Him that sat on the 
throne .... the four-and-twenty elders «" also "fell 
down and worshipped," &c. This is expressed by 
the "glorious company of the Apostles, the goodly 
fellowship of the Prophets, the noble army of Martyrs 
praise Thee; the Holy Church throughout 9,11 the 
u world," &c. And then the Three Divine Persons in the 

Holy Trinity, shadowed forth ^ in " Which was, and 
is, and is to come," in the Revelation, appear more 
distinctly as " the Father of an infinite Majesty," &c. 
So much is there of faithfully rendered Scripture in 
the entire tenor of the Te Deum. 

But the conception under which it was so universally 
subjoined to the revelation of God as contained in 
Scrijpturey and made known to the Church by reading^ 
seems to be based on a yet further passage in the 
Revelation of St. John. In those which we have 

' See Mr. Isaac Williams' beautiful exposition. Apocalypse, p. 68. 
» ** The number being twelve of the Law and twelve of the Gospel, 
may serve to comprehend the twelve Prophets and the twelve Apostles 
.... or the Church of the Jews and Gentiles combined." " V7ith the 
Priesthood of the Elders the natural accompaniment is the whole body 
I' of the elect, gathered from the four winds.''— pp. 68 to 68. 

I- *> Williams, ibid.. 
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already considered, both from the Prophet and the 
Divine, the adoration of the created universe is offered 
to the Triune God as the Holy, and Almighty, and 
Eternal Creator : " Holy .... Almighty .... Which 
was, and is, and is to come .... Who liveth for ever 
and ever ; . . . . Thou hast created all things." Nor 
does the Te Deum, though associating Prophets, Apo- 
stles, and Martyrs, and the whole redeemed Church, 
in the adoration, thus far speak anything of the pro- 
cess of redemption which gave them a part in it : they 
appear as '* equal with the angels," and as " the chil- 
dren of God V' without any hint that it is as " the 
children of the Resurrection ^^ that they became so. 
But in the next chapter of the Revelation, " He that 
sat on the throne" has a sealed Book in His right 
hand ; and " no man in heaven or earth, neither under 
the earth, is able to open it . . . , No man is found 
worthy to open and to read the Book, neither to look 
therein ^" But "in the midst of the throne, and of 
the four beasts, and of the elders, stood a Lamb, as it 
had been slain .... and when He had taken the 
Book," they all " fell down before the Lamb, having 
every one of them harps, and golden vials full of 
odours, which are the prayers of the saints : and they 
sang a new song, saying, "Thou art worthy to take 
the Book, and to open the seals thereof, for Thou wast 
slain, and hast redeemed us unto God by Thy blood, 
out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation, and hast made us unto our God kings and 
priests, and we shall reign on the earth (for ever and 
ever, xxii. 5). And I heard the voice of many angels 
.... and every creature which is in heaven and earth 
.... saying. Blessing ... to Him that sitteth on the 

» St. Luke XX. 36. ^^ lb. > Rev. v. 4. 
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tiDMe aad to Ifce Lamh." Tbi tim^ tiben, Ifce vi- 
f€»ladoalmikriwaf Ifce Lcin; flf GodtkelU. 

iNitsfao^aBd flHreiBflKdaidlT, fir Ike AidUM of 
it bf apeasBg cf the Book; cvide^ tbe Book of 
that' JUdemftkm, wUdi now but He 
Tins wo ii df uu i oeeoe, tibea, it 
thfDf^boiit dbe woiid, as it 
to enact, or hamewtr to ptikmrn her on port in, 
in accordance witli this Divine preaer^tian, hf the 
acdamaticm of praise with which she has erer srioted 
""the opening of the Book"" by Him Who akne 
has power so to do, and Who stiD opas the aenae 
of the Scriptnre to the Chordh ''in the reading of 
the Old'' and the New "Testament-." But it is in 
the angelic language of the Te Demn, and m the 
Western fonnofit, tiiat she diiety, and with the most 
exact imitatioii q( the revealed pattCTD, does ths. 
The angelic bjrmn, as said in the Eodiaiistic QflSoe» 
IS rather on behalf o( the redeemed estate itsdf, and 
the Eudiaristic gift of it, than immediately and directly 
for the written Revelation of it, thongh this is in- 
cluded. But in the Ordinary Office throughout the 
world, it is Christ as opening the Book, Christ pre- 
sent as " Wisdom'' in reading of Holy Scripture, that 

*" Compare Berengaodus (qaotod by Williftmi) on the words^ 
" When He bad taken the Book," &c. « They fall before the Lamb, 
when through meditation of the Diyine Scriptures, considering the 
boundlefi mercy of God, they humble themsdres in the sight of their 
Creator." "Thus the vision of this chapter is in fact being fulfilled 
from the Resurrection until the end of the world. Christ began to open 
ftt IHs Resurrection, and is opening still, .... and in His opening the 
Church is in spirit giring thanks. And ^s worship is with 'harps 
and golden vials of incense ;• which are Pmlm$ and lAtwrgies and 
prai/€rt, And it is a new song they sing, for in the Gospel," &c. 
Wllliami, p. 79. n 2 Cor. iii. 14. 
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is specially and immediately in view in the singing 
of the Te Deum. And accordingly the rest of this 
great Canticle, from the point up to which, as we have 
seen, it is an act of irrespective adoration, takes up 
(in the words, to a very great extent, of the passage 
in Revelation,) a "new song,*' the adoration of Christ 
as Redeemer for His great work, and as King for 
His coequal glory. " Thou art the King of Glory, O 
Christ ;" (" Worthy is the Lamb to receive . . . glory.") 
" When Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver man, &c. 
. . . When Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of 

death ;" (" Thou wast slain." ) " Thou didst open 

the kingdom of heaven to all believers ;" (" out of 
eery kindred and tongue, &c. . . ."). " Thou sittest 
at the right hand of God;" ("in the midst of the 
throne"). " Help Thy servants whom Thou hast re- 
deemed with Thy precious blood ;" (" Thou hast re- 
deemed us unto God by Thy blood"), " Make them 
to be numbered with Thy saints in glory everlasting ;" 
("Thou hast made us kings .... and we shall reign" 
.... "for ever and ever." "And the number"* of 
them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thou- 
sands of thousands"). 

The exalted estimation in which it would thus ap- 
pear that ordinary worship was anciently held, need 
hardly be pointed out. 

The Benedicite, or Song of the Three Children, 
was in the older Offices the Lauds Canticle for 
Sundays. As a canticle then, and an honoured one, 
it was fitly enough at our first Revision appointed as 
an alternative for the Te Deum, to be used during 
Lent; at which time, and perhaps in Advent too. 

This point of the parallel gives some countenance to the peculiar 
English reading, " Fac cum Sanctis tuis numtrarij^ (Bom. mwMrari). 

A a 2 
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it wodd Mcm most fttii^ liiD to vse k ; to Ike 
lani^ Mdeat those thiics tliecultcdtoBCof jufaflmi 
adoration wludb, as we hate jait aeen, bdanp to 
the Te Dema. At the tame time it is fagr ao mcaBs 
ill-qiiali6ed fisr the fimctioD am^ned to it, aad ac- 
eordii^ljr was used in Uie <M Ficnch and ^am^ 
Comnmnion Offiees as a lesponsorf to the reading cf 
Scriptore. llioagh wanting Uie angelic hjmn, and 
the grand stnic lu re of the Te Deom, it is in point 
of range no waj inferior to it, snmmonii^ ''aD the 
works of the Lord,** without exception, to pniseHim : 
the Angds, the hearens, the Powos of the Lord^ 
all nature, animate » inanimate, the dnUJm of men, 
the spiritual Israd, the Priests of the Lnd, andfinaDjr 
'' die s[Hrits and souk rf the righteous." ' It is to 
be r^retted that its pnqier conchisiaii, ''Kessed ait 
Thou, O Lend, in the firmament oi hearen, worthy to 
be praised, and gknified, andhigUj exalted \x3gf ever," 
was laid aside. It need scareelj be added, that thoo^ 
now adapted to a respoDsive use, the Benedidte stifl 
retains its Lands character, wliicb must always pre- 
dominate in it, in virtue of its dwelling so largely on 
the works of Creation^. 

Its contents admirably adapt the Bsnedictus to 
be the responsory canticle to the second Morning 
Lesson from the Gospels or the Acts, as it formerly 
y9?A to the ^' short chapter'' at Lauds. It tbere pos- 
sessed, indeed, precisely the twofold character which 
has now been imparted to the Benedicite. In its 
Lauds aspect it gave thanks for the spiritual day- 
spring from on high ; but yet kept in view the peni- 
tential side of things, as relating to St. John the 

' p. 132. 
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Baptist, and speaking of the " remission of sins/' and 
of "them that sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death." But this acknowledgment was called forth, 
as by a memento, by the text of Scripture, jubilant 
or penitential. 

The Jubilate, a Sunday Lauds Psalm, has been 
promoted, exactly as the Benedicite, to the position of 
a responsive canticle. Being throughout jubilant, it is 
scarcely fitted to be used in lieu of the Benedictus at 
Lent or Advent. But it would seem, as inviting all 
nations to the praise of God, to harmonize especially 
with the Epiphany period. And both from its tone, 
and as a feature of the old Sunday Lauds, it is not 
undeserving of that very general use into which it 
has been brought on that day; probably from an 
intuitive perception of the more mixed and less purely 
jubilant tone of the Benedictus. 

In using the Magnificat, it will be well to bear 
especially in mind what has been said of the canticles 
generally, viz. that they are a descant upon the whole 
of revealed truth in all its extent. Though indeed 
the particular fact for which the Song of the Blessed 
Virgin was an acknowledgment, viz. the Incarna- 
tion, is in itself of sufficient compass to include, in 
some sense, the whole scheme of salvation. Used 
with this fact in mind, the Magnificat will interpret 
for us, as well as enable us with due thankfulness to 
acknowledge, the pregnant economy of the elder period 
of the Church, as set forth in the Old Testament, 
ever pointing on to the Incarnation of the Word. 
And, on the principle already enunciated, it may, 
like the Te Deum, be viewed as referring also to 
the Scriptures of the New Testament, about to be 
read. It has already been pointed out that this 
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reference to the Incarnation^ has always been a cha- 
racteristic of the Church's Evensong; though the East 
did not employ the Ms^nificat for its expression, but 
the hymn of the "Joyful Light/' instead; — a com- 
posed canticle, like the Te Deum. 

To what ritual association, if any, the appointment 
of the Cantate Domino, (Ps. xcviii.,) as an alterna- 
tive canticle for the Magnificat, is due, I have been 
unable to trace. It may suffice that it abounds in 
striking parallels to the Magnificat ; the phraseology 
of which, indeed, would seem in part to be derived 
from this very Psalm'. It is also called a "new 
song ;'" a title which especially consecrates it, (com- 
pare above on the Te Deum,) to the position of a 
Christian canticle responsive to the reading of the 
Scriptures. Its invitation to " all lands" fits it, like 
the Jubilate, for Epiphany. 

The profound and touching aspect which belongs 
to the Nunc Dimittis, as the responsive canticle to 
the Epistles, will be best appreciated by studying 
its position in the Eastern Vespers'. It is true that, 
as a feature of the Western Compline, the last office 
of the day, it breathes, like the Psalms and Collect, 
the spirit of consummated work, and repose in Christ. 
But it originally occurred in an office in which the 
True Light had symbolically been brought in, in the 
form of the Gospels ; the summary of the Eucharistic 
Epistle read ; and other features of the great Rite im- 

q pp. 135, 232, 273. \^ 

' Compare especially, "He hath done marvellous things;*' "hath 
done to me great things:" "With His holy arm;" « hath shewed 
strength with His arm :" " He hath rememheied His mercy and truth 
toward the house of Israel ;" " He remembering His mercy, hath 
holpen His servant Israel." 
• pp. 136, 140, 141. 
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itated or paralleledt. It was a thanksgiving, therefore, 
not for the Incarnation only, — which it was the more 
especial function of the hymn " Joyful light'' to ac- 
knowledge, — ^but for the Eucharistic consummation, 
and the great eventide Offering; and for the Apostolic 
announcement to all nations, " by word or Epistle"," 
of the finished work of salvation. The Nunc Dimittis 
has a special fitness to discharge this office, more 
especially as compared with the Magnificat: not 
being addressed, like that, to the fact of the Incarna- 
tion merely, but to the offering also of Christ, now 
inchoate* by His presentation in the Temple. To 
His Passion, accordingly, the words of Simeon to the 
Blessed Virgin, recorded next after the Nunc Dimittis, 
pointedly refer (St. Luke ii. 34, 35). These great 
topics then, associated with the eventide of the world 
and of the day, may well be in our thoughts in using 
this Canticle, and not merely, or even chiefly, our 
personal repose in the thought of the Saviour; true 
as such feelings are to the spirit of the Nunc Dimittis. 
And in taking it with reference to the Passion in par- 
ticular, we shall be in harmony with the entire mind 
of the ancient Compline, Eastern and Western, ex- 
pressed in Pss. xiii., xxxi. 1 — 6, and preserved to us in 
our third evening collect for aid against all perils. 
Nor can we ever fail in the Epistles which are so 
largely commended, beyond the example of other 
Churches, to our evening meditation, to find abun- 
dant topics of thankfulness, general and particular, 
for the True Light which, specially through the preach- 

» pp. 136, 147. * 2 Thess. ii. 16. 

"" See note F, on the earlier manifestations of Christ's Priesthood ; also 
3>r. Mill's inyaluable volume of twenty-four Sermons, Serm. xxi. pp. 410, 
412 : e. g., " He Who was to interpose His precious Blood, . . . was now- 
presented as it were in earnest of ELis future aU-perfect self-oblatiou." 
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matter of belief. It is therefore that this alone, of all 
publicly used formulee, is conceived in the singular 
number. Nor only so, but we also recal and accept 
anew the position^ then sacramentally given us as 
members of the body of Christ " by the washing of 
regeneration, and renewal of the Holy Ghost." And 
this is fitly followed by the prayer which none but 
the baptized are privileged to use ; the symbol, by its 
plural form, of our common inherence in One, as the 
Creed of our distinct consciousness and responsibility. 
For this reason it is, probably, that baptisms were 
ordered to take place after the second Lesson ; that 
so the admission of the newly baptized might be fol- 
lowed by liturgical avowal, so to speak, of that Creed, 
and saying of that Prayer, which, as a part of the rite, 
have already been avowed and used. It need hardly 
be added, that both of these all-important formulae, as 
used by communicants, and with Eucharistic thoughts 
in view, assume a yet profounder meaning, and lay 
yet deeper the foundation of all prayer. With this 
Creed then — thus widely related to our whole posi- 
tion as Christians — on our lips, we go on to prayer, 
and thence pass forth*^ strengthened and armed to the 
Christian warfare of the day or night. 

But while the Creed is thus primarily and empha- 
tically a personal and practical, or, to speak the old 
language, a Prime or Compline feature, it stands 
also in an avowed relation to the preceding part of 
the Office. It has ever succeeded hearing, whether 
of Psalms or other Scriptures, or both ; no less than 
it has preceded, or been associated with prayer. It is 
this that renders the transition to the prayers from 
the lessons and canticles, — to the Prime or Com- 

^ p. 212. '^ Compare the remarks on Lauds and Prime, p. 269. 
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pline tone, from that of Matins and Lauds, or that 
of Vespers, — though sensible, by no means abrupt. 
We pass by a nicely shaded gradation out of the stage 
of service in which the objective is dominant, to that 
in which the subjective claims the larger part, though 
it can never rightly be the supreme consideration. 
This function is finely performed by the Creed ; while 
it rounds up, fills in, and completes the cycle of Chris- 
tian doctrine brought to view by the Lessons ; it at the 
same time turns towards us its subjective and prac- 
tical side, as the faith of living men ; and admonishes 
that " praying is the end of preaching," and prayer, 
in this world, the condition and the instrument of the 
fruition of God. It has already been observed how 
completely the Athanasian and the Apostles' Creed 
changed places at our Revision, as to the manner, and 
partly as to the occasion of using them. The former 
had till then been said daily aloud^ ; the latter, only 
under the breath. In appointing the Athanasian for 
certain high Festivals, and some secondary ones, our 
Kevisers approximated somewhat to the Roman use; 
which is to have it on Trinity Sunday and all ordi- 
nary Sundays. 

The brief interchange of benediction between priest 
and people, " The Lord be with you : and with thy 
spirit," is of known antiquity, and seems to be alluded 
to in St. Paul's, " The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with your spirit," (Gal. vi. 18). St. Chrysostom 
remarks® that the people's rejoinder, "and with thy 
spirit,'' is a recognition of the absolute need the 
clergy had of the grace of the Spirit to effect any* 
thing. It is a desire for the "stirring up of the 

^ Mr. Palmer (in loc.), with very unusual incorrectness, says that it 
was used on Sundays gnly. • Bingham, iv. 382. 1 Tim. i. 6. 
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gift/' and spiritual power, "that is in them'' by 
virtue of their Ordination. It was therefore, in the 
ordinary offices of the West, specially prefixed to the 
Collects ; prayer being " the proper weapon of their 
ministry." In our first Revision it retained this 
place, together with the usual "Let us pray." At 
the second, it was, by a slight departure from Western 
precedent, placed where it now stands. But as 
L'Estrange remarks, " it was of old used as a notice 
of transition to some new department of service," 
and is appropriate enough here, when we pass on, 
from other elements, to prayer. It may be remarked 
too, that this interchange between clergy and people 
of mutual prayer or desire for each other's good success 
in the spiritual work of the sanctuary, is entirely in 
the spirit, and to the purpose, of the old interchange 
of Confiteor and Misereatur. It is still to us, what 
that formula was designed to be, a touching recogni- 
tion of the equal need, under difierence of position, 
of clergy and people, and well illustrates the mutually 
sustaining character of their common worship. 

The " short Litany," or threefold petition, " Lord 
have mercy," &c., ushering in the Lord's Prayer, 
Petitions, and Collects, is to the prayer, what the 
" Glory be" is to the praisey of the whole Office ; a 
prayer setting the tone and fixing the object of all the 
rest, by being addressed to the Holy Trinity. It was 
triple, as with us, at its first occurrence in the old 
Eastern Offices'; in our own it was threefold before the 
Lord's Prayer at Lauds, though ninefold at Prime ^. 

It will already have been discerned that the Lord's 
Prayer, at this its second occurrence in the service, 
wears a widely different aspect, and discharges quite 

' p. 66. » Transl. Sar. Psalfc., p. 71. 
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Other functions, from what it did as prefacing the 
whole Office. A preface, indeed, it still is, to all the 
coming acts of prayer, and the model and summary 
of them. But, 1, it has a peculiarly baptismal as- 
pect in this place, from its connection with the Creed ; 
and, 2, it is now used far less in reference to the re- 
mainder of the Office than to the needs of the coming 
day or night. In its position towards the close of 
Prime and of CompUne, it very distinctly wore this 
character, as the first step in the closing stage of the 
long enterprise of morning or evening worship. 

The Petitions, which follow, are a selection from the 
Preces used at Lauds and Prime, and again at Ves- 
pers and Compline. At the two later services of the 
morning and evening they occurred daily ; at Lauds 
and Vespers only on week-days. They are taken in 
somewhat larger proportion from the earlier Office in 
each case. The number of them, however, (six, with 
answers to each,) is much the same as occurred in one 
group in Prime and Compline. But it would seem 
that the exact number, and the selection made, are to 
be traced to another source. On all Sundays and 
Festivals, according to the Sarum use, a Bidding 
Prayer, in English, was given out ; then was said, in 
Latin, a Psalm (Ixvii.) and the Lord's Prayer, followed 
by precisely this number of petitons ; and, with one 
exception, the selfsame in topic, and nearly in expres- 
sion, as those we now have. Whereas, to derive them 
from the hour Offices, we must gather them as they are 
strewed up and down there, as may be seen in Mr. 
Palmer's table of them. The exception referred to is, 
that for the last petition in the old Bidding Prayer, 
*' O Lord, hear our prayer," &c., is substituted, " O 
God, make clean," &c. \ " And take not Thy Holy 
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Spirit," &c. ; representing, as it would seem, a collect 
which immediately followed the petitions in the Bid- 
ding Prayer, " O God, who through the power of Thy 
Holy Spirit," &c. 

The order in which the temporal powers and the 
clergy were prayed for was here, as elsewhere in 
the old Western forms, the reverse of that which we 
now have, both in these petitions and in the longer 
prayers, and which has often been severely commented 
on as a note of Erastianism^, It is, however, the old 
Eastern order, both in the Liturgies' and ordinary 
Offices^ ; and, indeed, we may add that it is the order 
prescribed by St. Paul himself ^ The words of the 
form of Bidding just referred to bear a considerable 
resemblance to the earlier part of the Eastern Lauds™, 
of which the ruling idea is prayer for victory on behalf 
of faithful kings, and for the good estate of the whole 
Church and clergy ; and it was not improbably de- 
rived from thence. And thus the " petitions" before 
us would own a direct Eastern parentage, and one 
which well illustrates their character and design. 

These Petitions are also important as having a de- 
signed reference, apparently, to the subsequent collects 
and prayers on the same topics respectively. This cor- 
respondence has been pointed out by Wheatley (in loc). 
The first and two last, "Grant us Thy salvation;" 
" Give peace," &c. ; " Take not Thy Holy Spirit," &c., 
correspond with the three Collects ; which are respec- 
tively for salvation, peace, and grace. And that this is 

** See " Loss and Gain." Compare Tracts for the Times, 86. 

» Viz. St. Mark's ; Syriac St. James', St. Basil's. The Greek St. 
James' does not mention " kings." St. Ohrysostom's and the Arme- 
nian have the Western order. 

* See the Eastern Lauds, Neale, pp. 915, 916. 

» 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. "» p. 112 ; and Neale, p. 915, 
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not accidental appears from hence, that the petition 
for " peace*' is the old antiphon used at Vespers just 
before the Collect for peace*, having been substituted 
at the Revision for the older petition, (" Grant them 
peace in Thy strength," &c.,) which formed the ver- 
sicle and response to that Collect. The intermediate 
three answer to the prayers for the Queen, the Clergy, 
and for all Conditions of men. And it is by no means 
improbable, though we have no proof of the fact, that 
the filling in, at the later revisions, of the scheme of 
our collects and prayers, was suggested by the head-- 
inga which these petitions furnish. Whether the cor- 
respondence, however, was designed or accidental, it 
legitimates our present intercessory prayers in refer- 
ence to the old forms, as being a natural development 
out of them ; though, indeed, as will be pointed out 
presently, the old OflSces were by no means so devoid 
of detailed intercessions as is commonly supposed. 

Of the THREE Collects at Morning and Evening 
Prayer, it may be truly said that each one is a micro- 
cosm, revealing, on close examination, singular beau- 
ties of structure and contents. And the morning and 
evening group, though composed, as regards the two 
last, of different elements, are, even as regards these, 
perfectly parallel and in harmony, owing to their being 
drawn from parallel parts of the older system. It 
should be observed, however, that though all three of 
these prayers are alike called Collects, they are so in 
different senses. The two former only are connected 
with the Communion Office at all, and only the first 
with that of the current week. 

No part of the ritual mechanism of the West is 
more worthy of admiration than the means by which 

" Transl. Sar. Psalfc., p. 298. 
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the ordinary Office is continually linked on to the 
Eucharistic. The chief medium for effecting this, 
and indeed the only one that is of continual applica- 
tion, is the weekly Collect. We have traced"* in an 
earlier page the probable derivation of this element of 
service from the Eastern system. But it possesses 
such marked characteristics of its own, that it may 
nevertheless be said of it that tola nostra est. In its 
terseness and high finish, and in its continued use, it 
differs widely from its Eastern prototypes. In the 
East, the Vespers and Lauds preceding a Sunday or 
Festival are largely coloured by the infusion of a va- 
riety of hymns, many of them resembling prayers, and 
all referring to the Gospel of the coming day. In the 
West, though originally there were several^ we have 
now (mostly) a single prayer, composed generally out 
of Epistle and Gospel taken together, or with some 
reference to both. And this, though specially used 
at the Vespers of the Eve, and characteristic of that 
office, is also continued throughout the week. 

It is to be observed, then, that our First Collect 
is not merely a bond of union between our common 
and our Eucharistic Office, but such a one as to pre- 
sent to us the appointed variation of that Office for 
the current week. The Collect, every one knows, 
varies with the week ; but it is not so generally ob- 
served, or taken into account, that it is of itself no 
random thing, but a reflection of the mind and spirit 
of the Epistle and Gospel^. Here, then, is opened up 
a field of weekly study, really indispensable to a full 

° pp. 141—147. f p. 145. 

*J A valuable series of sermons, bringing out the design of the Epi- 
stles, Gospels, and Collects, has just been put forth by '^^ Isaac 
Williams. 
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perception and right use of a portion of our Daily- 
Offices. At each Communion our Lord is presented 
to us, through the medium of the Epistle and Gospel, 
under some special aspect ; or some particular duty or 
doctrine is set forth to us. Now such varying aspect 
of our Blessed Lord, such duty, or doctrine, is only 
appreciable in one way. If we would be faithful to the 
design of the Church for us in her Daily Offices, — I 
had almost said, if we use them as a whole in any in* 
telligible sense, — ^it need scarcely be pointed out what 
our endeavour or desire in this matter should be. The 
Epistle and Gospel, and the Collect epitomizing them, 
were appointed and fixed with no other design in the 
world than that they should accompany Eucharistic 
celebration ; that they should impart a certain colour, 
varjdng with the season or the week, to the one di- 
vinely-appointed memorial OflFering and participation 
of Christ. It is when, by joining in that high act, we 
have taken home to ourselves, under circumstances of 
special supernatural aid, the lesson of those Scrip- 
tures ; when it has blended itself with the most awful 
and absorbing moments of our spiritual existence on 
earth ; it is then that we are fitted, in any true sense, 
'' to say with the Church her profoundly-related weekly 

f Collect. The mere reading and hearing on the Sun- 

i day of the Epistle and Gospel, apart from Communion, 

I though better than no hearing of them at all, and 

serving to set, to that extent, the tone of the week, 
is a feeble substitute indeed, as regards the purpose 
before us, for the use of them according to their pro- 
per intention. Used, on the other hand, after such 
celebration, the Collect is endued with a wonderful 
power for carrying on through the week the peculiar 
Eucharistic memories and work of the preceding Sun- 
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day, or of a Festival. Under whatsoever engaging or 
aweing aspect our Lord has more especially come to 
us then in virtue of the appointed Scriptures, the 
gracious and healthful visitation lives on in memory, 
nay, is prolonged in fact. Or in whatever special re- 
spect, again, suggested by these same Scriptures, and 
embodied for us in the Collect, we have desired to 
present ourselves " a holy and lively sacrifice" in that 
high ordinance, the same oblation of ourselves do we 
carry on and perpetuate by it. Through the Collect, 
in a word, we lay continually upon the altar our pre- 
sent sacrifice and service, and receive, in a manner, 
from the altar, a continuation of the heavenly gift. 

The Second Collects at Morning and Evening, 
both entitled "for Peace','' have a peculiar and 
deeply interesting origin. It should perhaps have 
been explained before, that m the old English Lauds 
and Vesper Offices certain features", called " Memo- 
rials," were introduced on week-days, varying with 
the season. Each "Memorial" consisted of a special 
antiphon prefixed to the Benedictus or Magnificat, a 
versicle, and a Collect ; all bearing upon some one 
doctrine, such as the Incarnation, the Crucifixion, the 
Holy Spirit, the Communion of Saints. The Collect 
was mostly taken from the Communion Offices of the 
Festivals connected with these doctrines, such as 
the Purification, Whitsuntide, All Saints*, &c. Thus 
was the Lauds Office, — the Office, as it may be 
called, of man's mystical estate in Christ, — and the 

* Matins, rubric and title ; Evensong, rubric. 

• See Transl. Sar. Psalt., pp. 175, 181, for an accurate account of 
the Memorials. 

' In a perfectly parallel manner were the daily Offices of the Eastern 
Church enriched with Theotokia, Staurotheotokia, Anastasima, &c» 
See the Octoechus, &c. 

Bb 
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Vespers corresponding to it, enriched with general col- 
lects, bearing on the great Christian verities, besides 
the particular one for the week "*. But besides these, 
there were one or two fixed memorials used daily. 
One of these was of the Holy Spirit, another of 
Peace. Of the Collects on the latter subject, one, 
t| (our Evening Collect for Peace) was used at Lauds 

and Vespers, the other (our Morning Collect) at 
Lauds only. They were from a special Eucharistic 

' OflSce on the subject of peace. The Epistle for that 

Office was a suitable passage from Maccabees; the 
Gospel was St. John xx. 19, 24, — Christ giving His 
peace to His disciples after His Resurrection. But 

\ the Collects^ are also full of allusions to the "Peace'' 

similarly given at the Eucharistic Institution, and to 
our Lord's discourses and prayer at that time. These 
Collects, then, represent a whole Communion Office, 
designed to embody, and appropriate in the highest 
way, our Lord's Eucharistic promises of peace. 

Though the Third Collects at Matins and Even- 
song are found in the Sacramentaries or Collect-books 
of Gelasius and Gregory, there is no reason for sup- 
posing that they were ever part of any Communion 
Office "". They have in a former page been traced 

° Miss. Sar. et Rom. 

^ Strictly speaking, the Collect and " Postcommunio." Compare more 
especially the words, "this is eternal life, that they may know Thee 
the only true God :" (" in knowledge of Whom standeth our eternal 
life"): "My peace I give unto you, not as the world giveth," &c. ; 
(" that peace which the world cannot give") : " Let not your hearts be 
troubled;" "If ye love Me, keep My commandments ;" ("that both 
our hearts may be set to obey Thy commandments. . . . and that by 
Thee we being defended from the fear of our enemies, may pass our 
time in rest and quietness.") 

' The commencement of the former is however a part of the Western 
Tersanctus preface ("Domine Sancte, Pater omnipotens, aeteme Deus)." 
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through our own Prime and Compline Offices to 
corresponding Offices in the East ; and through them 
again to certain of the Psalms^. It will only be 
necessary by way of recapitulation to observe, that 
the third Morning Collect thus stands based (p. 222) 
on Psalms xc. and xci. From the former (ver. 1, 2,) 
it derives its contrasting of -the pre-mundane Eternity 
— ex parte ante, as it seems to mean especially — 
of God, with the days of man (ver. 3 — 12) ; and its 
prayer, " That all our doings may be ordered," &c. ; 
C* Prosper Thou the work," &c., ver. 17). From the 
latter P^alm it frames its petitions for bodily and 
spiritual protection, on behalf of the mystical mem- 
bers of Him, of whom the Psalm primarily speaks 
(ver. 11 — 16). The third evening Collect, again, (p. 
228,) rests on Pss. xiii. 4 \ xviii. 28 ; " Lighten mine 
eyes ;" " Thou shalt make my darkness to be light ;" 
and Ps. xxi. 1 — 6 : and in virtue of the latter refe- 
rence associates us with our Lord in His commen- 
dation of His spirit into the hands of God. 

The remainder of our Office consists almost entirely 
of intercessory prayers. It is not a little remarkable 
that at our last revision there should have been none 
such appointed for daily use. An impression has from 
hence arisen that there were no intercessions in the 
old Offices ; and that consequently those which wer*^ 
added to ours at successive Revisions were an inno-. 
vation on the old ways. But this is a misconception. 
On all week-days, as a general rule, there was in the 
English tauds, immediately after the Collect or Col- 
lects, a short office of intercession for the Church, 
containing a fully developed prayer, that " being de- 

y pp. 222, 228. 

Bb 2 
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livered from all adversity and error, it might serve 
Grod in freedom and safety*.'* And there was an- 
other short oflSce, with prayer of intercession, attached 
i to Prime ; only it was said in chapter, not in choir * : 

) and this intercession was in behalf of the sick and 

i afflicted : " Hear us in behalf of those Thy servants 

for whom we entreat Thy compassion, that so their 
health being restored to them they may,'' &c. So 
again there was the same prayer for the Church at 
Compline; and at Vespers an intercession of some 
length (comparatively), for " mercy and grace to the 
living, pardon to the departed, rest to the. Church, 
peace and concord to the Kingdom." And thus our 
intercessions, though added in times when the old 
forms had been lost sight of, and probably rather 
designed to follow the pattern of the Communion 
Office^ yet had their counterpart in the former 
phase of our Ordinary Offices. 

I will first remark on the structure common to the 
Collects and to these prayers alike. There is then in 
Western prayer-forms, as a general rule, first an invo- 
cation of God the Father, with some attribute, and the 
ascription, in the relative form, of some property or 
action (as, e. g., " Almighty and everlasting God, Who 
alone workest," &c.). Next follows the object — (as, 
" Defend us," &c.) — desired by the prayer ; often with 
the addition of ulterior effects desired from it ("that 
we surely trusting," &c.). Lastly, is either an ascrip- 
tion of glory, or a pleading of the merits of Christ. 
This form is so familiar to us, that it may seem su- 
perfluous to dwell upon it. But yet it is, (1,) in its 
entirety, unknown to the East, and (2,) these charac- 
ters of it are but imperfectly appreciated among our- 

• Transl. Sar. Psalt., 'p. 7L • lb., pp. 124, 125. " See p. 287. 
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selves. 1 . It is in the entire absence of any pleading 
of Chrisfs merits^ that all Eastern prayers, as far as 
1 have observed, differ from those of the West. The 
ascription of glory, &c., is the usual termination : or 
if any intercession or merits be pleaded, it is uni- 
formly those of the Virgin Mary or the Saints. It is 
not unnatural to conjecture that in all these instances 
the intercession of the Saints has been substituted 
for that of our Lord ; — it seems otherwise very unac- 
countable that the East should retain no trace of a 
form and feeling so universal and so much valued in 
the West. It should be said, however, that pleading 
under other forms, as e. g. by invoking the power of 
the Cross, is common enough ; and moreover, that 
the ascription, in prayers addressed to Christ, of 
power and will to save, is in reality to the same 
effect. But we may well be deeply thankful for the 
great frequency of direct pleading in our Western 
Collects and prayers. 3. The form in which these 
prayers are thus uniformly cast is full of deepest 
instruction, and must be duly appreciated ere we can 
use them aright. The invocation with which we com- 
mence them is, first of all, unquestionably an act of 
praise, and must be used as such. Even human 
titles are a vocative form of exaltation : much more 
Divine. The very mention of God cannot rightly be 
devoid of praise, much less the addressing of Him 
by Name. And how much of truest praise, and of 
delight in rendering it, there may be in such mere 
address, apart from the express offering up of any, 
need not be said. For it is, as Hooker says, " a joy 
even to make mention of His Name." And when, as 
is the case in most of our prayers, there is mention 
also . of His attributes and doings, it were a prayer 
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ill begun which did not give special praise for these 
also. On this view, then, our prayers do most 
truly contain in their measure this chief element of 
worship, besides that which it is their peculiar pro- 
vince to discharge. These invocations, thus used as 
ascriptions of praise and glory, are to a great degree 
a compensation for the comparative absence, in the 
"West, of those lofty and joyous exclamations, or 
acclamations rather, which rekindle continually the 
flame of Eastern devotion. Of course, where our 
prayers have ascriptive terminations, these will, like 
our doxology at the end of the Lord's Prayer, renew 
the praise offered at the beginning. And it may 
safely be affirmed, that habitual realization of this 
sense of the addresses in our prayers casts alto- 
gether a new brightness over them, and goes far to re- 
deem the entire Offices from that charge of defective- 
ness in the spirit of praise, to which comparatively 
they lie open. In this view is also to be found a valid 
a fortiori argument on behalf of the musical mode 
of saying our ordinary Offices. It can hardly have 
failed to occur to the reader, that in proportion as we 
recognise the singing of praise as the dominant idea 
of the whole, musical utterance, of however plain a 
kind, becomes natural. And if our very prayers are 
thus fitted to be sung, much more such parts of the 
Office as the Psalms, Canticles, &c. 

It has been well observed^ again, that these prayers, 
in virtue of their most usual structure, pay a several 
honour to the three Persons of the Holy Trinity. For 
since all gifts are specially from the Father, by and in 
the Holy Spirit, through the Son, the Holy Spirit is 
no less honoured in that which we pray for, than the 

* Durandus. 
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Father by our addresses, and the Son by our plead- 
ing. And this, as the same writer observes, would 
seem to be the true reason why the Church addresses 
comparatively few of her prayers, though some, to the 
Holy Spirit ; since He is emphatically the Gift, and 
the object of desire rather than of address. 

It is the more to the purpose thus to remark on 
the structure of Western prayers, because the present 
English Offices, by universal admission, prescribe them 
in a far greater degree, both as to number and volume, 
than the old Western rituals. The spirit of praise, as 
expressed in the accessories of prayer, has far more 
vent with us than elsewhere. The addresses, too, in 
those prayers which are peculiar to us, are far more 
glowing and full than in the old Collects. The 
Western ordinary ritual may be searched through 
and through without bringing to light anything com- 
parable, for sublimity of address, to the opening of 
our prayer for the Queen's Majesty, or for fervour of 
tone to our General Thanksgiving. 

This greater length, indeed, and fulness of expres- 
sion in the prayers peculiar to us, is very commonly 
dwelt on as altogether condemnatory of them; as 
a modern and Puritan characteristic. Now of the 
merits of the brief and terse Collects of the West, 
enough has been already said to mark the value to be 
entertained for them. But while, with Hooker, we duly 
estimate these, we surely carry our admiration for them 
too far, when we are led by it to seek the exclusion 
of ampler forms, which the Church, in some of her 
brightest ages of faith, and happiest moods of devo- 
tion, has not disdained but delighted in. The truth 
is, that the somewhat cold shade of the ritual mind 
of St. Leo, deep and exact, rather than lofty or genial. 
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has rested, ever since his day, on the devotions 
of the West. There is a mean between unvarying 
brevity and unsparing prolixity ; between the manner 
of St. Leo, and that of the worthy author of the 
Saints' Rest. Such a mean we find in the long and 
full, yet not lengthy prayers in the ancient Commu-» 
nion Offices of the East, and in those which, in the 
ordinary Office, bear the superscription of St. Basil. 
Let me briefly illustrate what has been said by 
ij ' examining a single one of our prayers, that " for the 

Queen's Majesty." It has been lately pointed out 
that this prayer, though not placed in our Office until 
1559, was contained in one of the earliest publica- 
tions of the period of our Revision, only in a some- 
what longer form**. No apology ought to be needed 
for that noble apostrophe or invocation, "High and 
Mighty, King of kings," &c., which, by the heaping up 
of all that is noblest and most exalted of temporal dig- 
nities, piles a footstool for the Throne of the Eternal. 
This is the true answer to objections to the titles of 
sovereignty, given (as of old) in this and other prayers, 
to the earthly ruler. Divine loyalty is but the subli-^ 
mation of human, or at any rate is never more justly 
exhibited than when it is represented as transcending 
all duty that we owe to earthly government. The 
mystery of earthly government, in truth, is one of the 
most indefeasible, and also one of the most expressly 
sanctified conditions of our earthly estate ; and the 
recognition of it in prayer, in all its fulness, far from 
interfering with right views of Divine government, 
; throws us at once, and most effectually, into the true 

' attitude of spiritual loyalty. And in the majestic 

tncessus of this and some others of our prayers, we 

I ' . ** See Procter, p. 218. 
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seem to hear sounding in the Western climes of the 
Church the more rich and lavish orisons of the great 
Basil, or the unknown composers of Eastern Liturgies. 
Nor do I hesitate to say that it even excels in ma- 
jesty both of thought and expression, anything of 
the same kind that Eastern antiquity can boast. The 
following prayer from the beginning of St. Mark's 
Liturgy, i. e. the Alexandrian CJommunion Office, will 
serve at once to justify the length and the topics of 
our prayer, and also — itself no ignoble form — to set 
ojflf the exceeding beauty of ours. 

" O Lord, God and Master, the Father of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, we beseech Thee preserve 
our King in peace, valour, and justice. Subdue under 
him every enemy and every foe. Lay hold of the 
shield and buckler, and stand up to help him. Grant 
him, Lord, victory, counsels of peace towards us 
and towards Thy holy Name ; that we, in the peace 
of his times, may lead a quiet peaceable life, and in 
all godliness and honesty, by the grace, and mercy, 
and loving-kindness," &c. 

And there is one feature deserving of our notice 
common to the principal among these prayers ; those 
viz. for the Queen, the Royal Family, the Clergy and 
people, and for all Conditions of men. It is that in 
every one, no less than the gift of the Holy Spirit itself 
is desired on behalf of those prayed for. They thus 
fully illustrate a principle above mentioned. And 
while we may well feel some surprise that, together 
with the memorial Collect for Peace, that for the 
Holy Spirit was not retained also ; we may also see 
in these detailed prayers to the same effect abundant 
compensation for the loss of it. 

But all these Prayers and Collects, lastly, stand* 
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f 1; in a distinct relation to the supremely solemn act 

\'i whereby in the Eucharist we plead the Sacrifice of 

the Death of Christ. As usual, the Eucharistic Offices 
themselves set the example of naming before God the 
things which we desire for ourselves and others, as 
the fruit of that great interceding medium. Our daily 
prayers do but prolong that pleading by the usual 
form of their conclusion, and by bringing to the altar, 
in a manner, our daily and continual needs, with a 
never-ceasing importunity. 

The immediate design of placing a General 
Thanksgiving at the end of the Office, would ap- 
pear to be not so much to supply a supposed de- 
ficiency of praise or thanksgiving in general, (which 
was the ground taken by those whom Hooker an- 
swered %) though this is included, as in order that 
praise may be given for the means of grace, with 
reference to the Office just concluded, and so for 
the whole economy of Salvation ; just as the Confes- 
sion is general, yet with the like special reference. 
It thus holds an entirely parallel position, as was 
before observed, to that of the Gloria in Excelsis in 
our Communion Office. 

The old English Litany, on which our present form 
is based, is remarkable for resembling, more closely 
than the ordinary Western Litany, that which was at- 
tached to the Eastern Nocturns, (p. 86.) The design 

j I with which it was appointed to supersede the interces- 

ii sory prayers on three days in the week, seems to have 

j been originally in part only penitential. By Edward's 

i Injunctions of 1549, and Elizabeth's of 1559, it was 

ordered to be said immediately before the Communion 

: Office. And in the first Revision, 1 549, it was to be 

• I • -v. xliii. 
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followed, on Wednesdays and Fridays, and other days 
of greater observance than common, by the early part 
of that Office. It was therefore viewed as a great pre- 
lude of intercession in connection with the Commu- 
nion. And as such on Sundays or Festivals it may 
still be taken; while on ordinary Wednesdays and 
Fridays, on which no part of the Communion Office 
is now used, it may retain its penitential aspect. 

The Prayer op St. Chrysostom, so called, seems 
by its contents to sum up, in a reverse or retrospective 
order, the features of the foregone Office, desiring, 1, 
the fulfilment oi owx petitions ; 2, knowledge of God's 
truth ; 3, life everlasting, the occupation of which will 
be endless praise. And, though thiis was perhaps not 
contemplated in appointing it, it is at least significant, 
that in its ancient Eastern position it was part of a 
prelude ^ to the Holy Communion. 

The Benediction which concludes our Office stands 
related in several ways to the ancient ritual, and will be 
best interpreted and used by keeping those relations 
in view. It represents, first, the closing Prime and 
Compline benedictions, of which the former was in the 
Name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Again, it 
was the " short chapter" used at the Terce, or 9 a.m. 
Office, on Sundays throughout the West; and as 
such, and not merely as a suitable apostolic benedic- 
tion, found its way to its present position. But the 
selection of it for that hour on the First Day of the 
week, (said to be due to St. Ambrose,) doubtless arose 
from hence, that it formed, throughout the greater 
part of the East, the introductory benediction to the 
more solemn part of the Communion Office ; for the 

f It was the prayer of the second antiphon to the hymn, *' Only- 
begotten." 
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celebration of which, 9 a.m., the hour of the Descen 
of the Holy Spirit, was more especially set apart. 

And the chief excellence, accordingly, of this con 
elusion is, that while it breathes the present peaci 
of old apostolic blessing, it is nevertheless not an ab 
solute conclusion at all, but points onward still t( 
some better thing hoped for ; and so leaves the spirit 
which has most faithfully yielded itself up to the joy 
of this lower service, in the attitude of one unsatisfie< 
still, and expecting a higher consolation. 
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CONCLUSIOK. 



** Hold fast the form of sound words.*' 



Grave questions, bearing upon the interests of the 
English Church at the present hour, are suggested 
by the contents of the preceding chapters. 

In the first place, it has pleased God to put it into 
the hearts of many, within the last half-century, -ear- 
nestly to desire and diligently to labour for the greater 
efficiency of the Church of Christ in this country. Of 
the apostolic zeal and love which animated the earlier 
stage of that endeavour; or of the improved know- 
ledge, directing and chastening a zeal and love no- 
way inferior, which has on the whole marked its sub- 
sequent progress, it is unnecessary to speak here. Nor 
has this awakened vitality been without signal results. 
The practical energies of the Church, in every branch 
of her operations, are sensibly quickened; her real 
position and powers are, by the clergy especially, 
more truly estimated; — her own estimate of them 
being, in fact, through increased study of her Formu- 
laries and her Divines, more generally understood, 
and more frankly and ea^ animo accepted. And this 
return to a sounder condition in point of Christian 
doctrine^ is ground for the deepest thankfulness. It 
is a great matter for a Church thus to have recovered, 
to have grasped, to be acting upon, the great doctrinal 
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principles of apostolic days ; and for harmony to have 
been thus restored between her written mind and her 
actual and living operation. 

But next to the principles of doctrine come those of 
ritual administration; and these, in their turn, have 
naturally come to engage the Church's solicitude. 
Assuming her to have returned, in the main, to sound 
doctrinal principles of action, does her ritual adminis- 
tration, and specially do her Offices of Public Worship, 
need alteration, either in point of general theory, or ol 
practical capability for dealing with the work she has 
to do? 

These questions are more or less formally raised. 
both by practices which are here and there recom- 
mended and adopted among us, and by various plans 
proposed for a re-adjustment or retouchment of oui 
Offices, or for additions to them. 

By the general theory of a Church's services I mean 
the broad plan which they set out as that on which 
the Christian life, so far as it is regulated by public 
prescript, should be formed, and the Christian estate 
persevered in. This is a profound, and may well be 
an anxious question, for any Church, at any time. 
One main aspect which it necessarily assumes has re- 
ference to the measure to be observed in the frequencj 
of Eucharistic celebration and reception, and to the 
relation to be maintained between that great Rite and 
ordinary worship. What the apostolic practice was ir 
this matter has been pointed out in these pages ; anc 
in representing that it was to have Sunday, with occa- 
sional festival celebration, I am borne out by the con- 
current opinion of the best-informed writers, of what- 
ever communion. That the complement to this, again 
was daily service, for as many as could attend it, ] 
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have also endeavoured to prove. And indeed, inde- 
pendently of all proof, it is the conclusion to which 
our estimate — undoubtedly correct— of the piety and 
holiness of those ages necessarily conducts us. For, 
as has been already observed, it is incredible that the 
apostolic Church, as a Church, was content to acknow- 
ledge and worship God publicly but once a-week. 
Now while we have no warrant for representing apo- 
stolic practice, in matters of ritual, as binding on all 
ages of the Church, it nevertheless is surely the part 
of Christian wisdom to defer in a great degree, in this 
as in all else, to the fclearly and practically expressed 
mind of Apostles and apostolic men. The grounds 
upon which we depart from it should be weighty in- 
deed. And we may throw into the scale the further 
consideration that, as a matter of historical fact, it has 
never gone so well with the Church, in the matter of 
ritual efficiency, since the day that she departed, with 
however good intention, on the right hand or on the 
left, from the Apostolic standard in these matters. 

For, that in the Apostolic and immediately succeed- 
ing ages they realized weekly and probably festival 
Communion for all, is what none, I believe, in the 
present day will care to dispute ; since the prevailing, 
though utterly unfounded impression is, that they 
communicated daily. That, for as many as possible, 
(though there must at all times have been excep- 
tions,) daily attendance on ordinary worship was the 
rule also, will, for the same reason, hardly be disputed 
either. And these positions are entirely borne out by 
such glimpses, historical or ritual, as antiquity gives 
us of early practice. Now will any one for a moment 
compare, in point of desirableness, with this state of 
things — ^this actual realization, for all the members 
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of the Church, of the degree of ritual privilege here 
described, — anything that has existed since ? The 
Church in the third and fourth century began in 
places to devise or recognise a different standard. 
We now first behold the astonishing inequality of 
daily reception in some cases, yearly reception in 
others; vast polar and equatorial extremes of ritual 
condition, both alike unknown to Apostolic days. 
But the Church, as it would seem, disheartened 
at the neglect of privileges manifested by the many, 
grasped at a higher condition, as they deemed it, 
for the few. And thence dated the recognition of 
privileged classes in Christianity ; of a redeeming few 
who couldy and a vast multitude who covld not, enter 
upon the high and supreme, but at the same time the 
designed normal condition for Christian men. The 
Apostolic system bore no trace of any such inequality. 
Its condition of sacramental privilege and practice 
was equal for all, as far as anything in this world can 
be equalized. "With " one Lord, one faith, one Bap- 
tism," was conjoined one Lord's-day Eucharistic Fes- 
tival ; the last, like all the rest, made equal for all. 
This provision was indeed founded, as I have shewn 
elsewhere, on the solemn and festival nature of the 
rite itself; but this incidental result of it, viz. the 
glorious equality on which it placed, as a general rule, 
all the subjects of the heavenly kingdom, may well be 
dwelt on as an argument of its wisdom, and even of 
its Divine appointment. 

To this Apostolic standard, then, neither less nor 
more, broadly accepted, and acted on in its general 
spirit, I would fain urge the English Church to re- 
turn. For doing so she stands, in one respect, at a 
singular and immeasurable advantage. It is this ; 
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that she has no need, in order to its full accomplish- 
ment, to alter an iota of her existing theory in the 
matter of ritual, but only to give practical effect to it : 
she has, though much to do, yet nothing to undo ; no 
mutilated Sacrament* to restore, no abandoned or 
aboUshed ordinary worship to recal. She need not 
jl^hange her course by a single point, but only 

" Still bear up, and steer 
Right onward." 

The theory of weekly Eucharist, — ^with tempered 
festival or other added celebration, — is significantly 
written for her, as indeed for Western Christendom 
generally, in her weekly-varying Collect, Epistle, 
and Gospel. The theory of twofold daily service, 
for the greatest possible number, is no less plainly 
written in her rubrics on that subject. And her 
practice, however defective, has all along tended, 
and tends increasingly at the present hour, towards 
the realization of these usages by means of her an- 
ciently derived Offices. Whatever of improvement 
or of growth has taken place, has been uniformly, or 
with exceptions which hardly call for notice, in this 
track and in this direction. AH that is needed 
is that she should set before her more definitely 
than ever, and as her fixed and unswerving aim, the 
recovery of the entire ritual condition of apostolic 
days, by bringing back at least the bulk of her chil- 
dren to the great primeval practices of Weekly Com- 
munion and Daily Common Prayer. 

This aim will, I am well aware, be deemed by 

* On the subject of the permission to use the earlier part of the Com- 
munion Office when there are no communicants, which some have ima- 
gined to come under this description, see Part II. See also p. 49, 
for an ancient precedent ; and Bingham, as there referred to. 

c c 
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some low and imwortLv ; bv others no less visionaiy 
and extrava^nt. I venture to affirm that it is nei- 
ther. Thc^e who would contend for a vastly greater 
freqaenc}' of Communion, as indispensable to the life 
of faith, I would remind, that the measure of it here 
advocated, — with onlj such occasional increase as our 
scheme of service also contemplates and provides fix^ 
— was that of Apostolic times; and that there are 
weighty reasons, already set forth, for beheving that 
such is the &afer, if not the ordained condition for the 
Church in all ages. And in reply to that &r greater 
number, who look upon the restoration of these prac- 
tices, with any sort of universaUty, as impossible, I 
would say, that I by no means underrate the diffi- 
culty. Difficult it unquestionably is, and ever must 
be, to win the world to Christian obedience and prac- 
tice, in ritual matters no less than in practical, — diffi- 
cult to gird on Apostolic weapons, and wage an Apo- 
stolic warfare. But the question for a Church, as for 
an individual, is not what is difficult or easy, but, as 
far as it can be ascertained, what is right or wrong : 
not what we think will succeed or not succeed, but 
what, on a wise and well-weighed investigation, it 
seems that the Church's Lord designed for her to do 
or to aim at. And surely success may better be 
expected in the attempt to recover a regimen known 
to be Apostolic, as compared vidth others which, how- 
ever plausible in show, are the invention of later 
times, and have on trial been found wanting. I am 
persuaded too that we exaggerate the difficulty of 
bringing things back to the position here contem- 
plated. 

First, as regards Holy Communion. We have 
too much, it must be said, invested it with circum- 
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stances of discouragement. It has too much been 
represented as a provision for an occasional ecstatic 
state of sanctity; too little in its real character, as 
the ordained instrument of appropriating afresh, at 
brief intervals, — and those of scarcely less than Di- 
vine appointment, — the Christian estate of salva- 
tion, and of discharging its duties in their highest 
and only complete form. A solemn and a festival 
thing doubtless it is designed to be; but it is a 
solemnity and a festival of ordained M^eekly recur- 
rence, at the least. It is this that w^e have need to 
reaUze ; viz. that in apostolic days the return of the 
weekly Festival of Christ's Resurrection, and of the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit, without Eucharistic cele- 
bration and participation, would have been looked upon 
as scarcely less than an abandonment of the whole 
Christian position. Surely we should then be less 
disposed to acquiesce in such ideas as that of monthly 
Communion, as being a tolerably satisfactory measure 
of Christian privilege ; and contend with more earnest- 
ness, from a more strongly fortified position, and with 
greater success, for the weekly practice. Is there any 
reason to doubt that the same kind of persons whom 
we now unhesitatingly and efiectually invite to monthly 
reception, might with equal safety to their souls, and 
with equal success, be prevailed upon to become weekly 
Communicants ? It is the habit, which in various ways 
(as e. g. by books containing a " week's preparation" 
for communicating) has been spread abroad, of view- 
ing Communion as in its nature a rare event ;— it is 
this, and not any unmeetness or disinclination for 
more frequent reception, at any rate in the case of 
the more devout members of our congregations, which 
makes the general restoration of weekly Communion 

cc 2 
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appear so formidable and difficult. Let the practice, 
and the irresistibly strong grounds on which it rests, 
be fairly set before them, and there is no reason to 
doubt that the call would be responded to; more 
especially since monthly Communion has no definite 
standing-ground of recommendation, any more than 
quarterly, or the like. Both are, though in difierent 
degrees, a corrupt and unhealthy state of Christian 
privilege ; whereas weekly reception has the claim and 
the strength of Apostolic sanction and example. 

The fuller consideration of this subject must be re- 
served for the second part of this work. It was neces- 
sary, however, to treat of it in a measure both here 
and elsewhere in the present volume, because of the 
intimate relation subsisting between the Holy Com- 
munion and lower acts of service. Similar reservation 
must be made of another deeply important question, 
which is beginning to assume some prominence in the 
present day ; viz. that of non-communicating attend- 
ance on the Eucharist. Not until the true nature and 
design of that Ordinance, as they are plainly written 
for us in the liturgical records of early and Apostolic 
days, are fully laid open, can it be shewn how utterly 
at variance such a practice is with the mind of those 
times, and of the Ordinance itself. It may suffice to 
observe here, that the main ground^ upon which the 
upholders of it have hitherto relied, viz. the difficulty 
of imagining what the early Christians did at the 
daily celebrations if indisposed to communicate, is 
completely cut away from under them by the well- 

* See Dr. Mill's well-known letter in " Tracts on Catholic Unity." 
The very partial countenance which that learned and lamented writer 
accords to the practice, was visibly extorted from him by the considera- 
tion referred to in the text. 
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established fact to which I have drawn attention, that 
such daily celebration did not exist. As a recent 
writer" has brought it as a weighty charge against 
the English Church, that she gives no countenance 
to this practice, it may be well to have pointed out 
thus briefly in this place, that such discountenance 
is in reality a note of apostolicity in her Eucharistic 
provisions. 

It is, however, on the restoration of the Ordinary 
Offices of the English Church to greater efficiency, 
that the contents of this volume properly lead me 
to dwell. And in turning to speak of this, I find 
myself so far in a more advantageous position than 
when urging universal return to Weekly Communion, 
that in this desire and hope, at any rate, I do not 
stand alone. Little as such an event might have 
been expected, there has lately arisen, throughout the 
length and breadth of this Church and nation, from 
men of all minds, one accordant desire for improved 
eifficiency in the Ordinary Worship of the Church. 
The zeal thus manifested is of long standing with 
some, of more sudden growth in others ; welcome, 
surely, to the heart of the English Church from. all. 
No question is made on any side of the desirableness 
of such Service, alike on Sundays and week-days ; but 
only of how it may be made most efficient. 

It will not be expected that I should discuss the 
countless schemes for this purpose which have been 
devised, whether in the way of revision and retrench- 
ment of the existing offices, or providing supple- 
mentary ones : — for to these objects the aims of most, 
jf not all, have been limited ; the actual superseding 
or abolishing of the present forms none have ventured 

* Wilberforce on the Eucharist. 
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to suggest. It is well known, however, that the 
alteration, however slight, of the existing status of 
the EngUsh Church's Ritual, is surrounded with diffi- 
culties ; and that, in the endeavour to improve it, its 
very existence, or at any rate its integrity, might be 
seriously imperilled. And the question, I conceive, 
really before the English Church at the present mo- 
ment, is not whether any improvement is theoretically 
possible, but whether the advantages sought are such as 
can he set against the risk involved in seeking them. 
Now I confess to sharing, for my own part, in the 
desire, could it be safely and skilfully accomplished, 
for certain improvements, and those on no mean scale, 
in our existing Offices. These alterations are not, it 
may be, exactly those which are most popular in the 
present day. The prevailing inclination is to reduce 
our services in various ways. I confess to wishing 
them, under certain conditions, considerably longer 
than they are. In the greatest part of our Offices, 
indeed, I discern nothing but subject for truest con- 
tent. The penitential prelude, as of old ; the ample 
scheme on which Holy Scripture is sounded forth in 
our worship day by day to a degree which has never 
been witnessed in any Church in East or West for 
more than a thousand years'*, and which was not sur- 
passed even in Apostolic times®; the no less ample 
and Apostolic stream of prayer and intercession fol- 
lowing; combined with the exquisite and profound 
structure of the whole Office, epitomizing all the 
great ritual conceptions of the past, yet answering, 
with tliO simplicity and ease of the most perfectly . 

** The Spanish and French Churches had numerous and apparently 
full Lessons of Scripture in their daily services. See pp. 128, 245. 
• P. 343. : 
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adjusted macliinery, to the needs of the present hour : 
— in all this I see nothing that, in the interests of the 
Church of this land, I should greatly care to see 
otherwise. It is only when looking back to the mul- 
titudinous and unstinted Praise of Apostolic times 
— the vast volume of Psalms, hymns, and canticles, 
that went up from the hearts and lips of the first 
ages day by day ; — it is only then that, notwithstand- 
ing compensations involved in our Lesson and Prayer 
system, I confess to feeling our measure of psalmody 
and similar features somewhat scanty and unsatisfy- 
ing. This, however, I only therefore mention, that 
it may be seen that the counsel, tpwards which these 
remarks are tending, is the result of no feeble optim- 
ism or blind admiration ; but that I too, in sounding 
the note of quieta non movere, have some sacrifice to 
make of personal wishes. 

It will perhaps be admitted that in the preceding 
pages some fresh reasons have been added to those 
which have long deservedly swayed the English mind 
in favour of dealing in the spirit of tender and re- 
verent conservatism with our present Offices. With 
some, their purely English and Oriental descent, their 
independence of the Roman ritual, will plead in their 
behalf. With some, their affinity to the world-wide 
family of similar Offices, and their consequent fitness 
to stand as a symbol, a witness, and an instrument of 
our oneness with the Church Universal : with others, 
their mighty grasp of the breadth of Scripture, their 
profound intuition into its depths, will be their recom- 
mendation. Some will value them for their Apostolic 
origin, others for their re-moulding's sake in a later 
age, a third sort for their sympathy with the period 
of Europe's revival, I will add to these one further 
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frronnH. In haa ^^^ipesLKd in rhe preceding inqimj 
that tlu»e OtHciia are the last of their race. It i» also 
generally conceded among as, that in their present 
i!r>rm they have not existed in vain. Whateviff of 
nigged or atraightforward virtnes, of simple loyalty 
toward j* Ood and man, w generally associated with 
the modem English character under favonrable cir- 
cnmstance^i, may donbtless be traced in no small de- 
gree to the inflnence of these Ordinary Services. The 
Cornmnnion Office can claim far less share in it. 
And it 1.5 a task of the utmost responsibility, to take 
any part in destroying or impairing, by whatever 
means, a ritual representing such great infioences of 
the past, and so prof>abIy rife with expansive and 
fructifying f>oweTs for the future, 

Still it is frankly to be conceded, that if the pre- 
w.7it nrreds of the Church so require, — if any serious 
Joss is bfHng suffered for want of alteration, or some 
great gain is even probably to be achieved by it, — no 
rca<v;n» of antiquity or association, no theoretical ex- 
cellencc of structure, ought to avail against it. With 
such of)jfcts in view, even some degree of risk may 
r(im<)r]hh\y lie run. But it may confidently be asked. 
Has any such case been made out for the changes or 
additions advocated ? 

11i(5 main lines in which projected alterations run 
an: tlieso : I , internal rectification ; 2, retrenchment of 
the old, or HuhHtitntion of shorter Offices ; 3, addition 
of new OlliccH for special purposes. 

1. ft is represented that the services are in certain 
points not p(jrf(;(jtly appropriate. The Lessons for 
certain days, and for one particular period of the 
year, (viz. when the Apocrypha is read,) might be 
bctii^r Helected. Supposing this conceded to the ut- 
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most, it were a slender foundation indeed on which 
to base the re-organization, or jeopardy the existence, 
of our entire ritual. But the truth is, that the Lessons 
chiefly referred to are selected on a sound principle 
enough, as has been already pointed out^ And in 
one particular instance, that of Ash-Wednesday, it 
appears to have been by design, not accident, that 
no Proper Lessons were appointed. In the English 
Church it was always deemed that sufficient solemnity 
was given to that day by a special homily on repent- 
ance, and other methods ; exactly as now by the 
Commination Service. Not, of course, that this binds 
us to have no Proper Lessons now ; but it is an in- 
stance, among many, where arrangements have been 
found fault with, of which a fair account, to say the 
least, can be given. It has also been pointed out^ 
in a general way, in a previous page, that while there 
are obvious advantages in a fixed and appropriate 
selection, so also are there in those freer cycles which 
were adopted at the Revision of our Offices. In this 
particular case of Ash-AVednesday, the Pirst Lesson 
being in most years from the solemn pages of the later 
Mosaic books, can seldom fail to be appropriate; 
while it varies from year to year the Scripture com- 
binations of the day. 

2. The grounds alleged for retrenchment of the old 
Offices, or for the substitution, on week-days, and as 
an alternative, of new and shorter ones, are equally 
slight and unconvincing. There is no one object pro- 
posed by either plan, ivhich may not in the simplesv 
way be accomplished without any alteration or sub- 
stitution whatever. We have seen in these pages how 

' P. 348. ^ P. 347. 
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truly and bond fide our existing Offices are a combi- 
nation of the more numerous preceding ones. This 
alone might suggest the plan of once more, on occa- 
sion^ and where need is^ resolving them into their 
constituent elements. Owing to the structure thus 
belonging to them, they lend themselves with great 
facility to such a design. They all but suggest /?e7t»6'^, 
serving to reduce them in practice to more services 
than one, each short enough for all conceivable pur- 
poses. The Morning Office easily resolves itself into 
two, the one corresponding to Matins and Lauds, the 
other extending from the Creed inclusive to Prime ; 
the Evening Office falls in like manner into two 
services, resembling Vespers and Compline: though 
indeed there is more than one way of dividing each 
Office intelligibly enough, without reference to the old 
arrangements. Thus in either Office the pause might 
well be after the Canticle to the First Lesson. All 
that is needed is, that such pauses be pre-arranged 
and understood, as occasions for free egress and in- 
gress of worshippers ; a bell, if necessary, being rung 
to give notice of the time. Such an arrangement 
seems to be contemplated by the frequent breaks in 
the old Offices ; especially in the two Eastern Noc- 
turns, each commencing in the same way. By this 
method then, which has been found to answer its 
purpose most completely y and is no less applicable to 
week-days than to Sundays, all necessity for any re- 
trenchment, or substitution of shorter services, may 
be precluded ; the English Church saved the appa- 
rent discredit of proclaiming that her services, already 
the shortest in Christendom, are yet longer than she 
knows how to use ; and the setting up of rival Offices, 
which might here as elsewhere become the watch- 
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words of parties, avoided. If it be said, that there is 
somewhat novel, and un-English, in such a plan, and 
that few will be at the pains to carry it out, or avail 
themselves of it : it is obvious to reply, that novelty 
of administration is less serious than that of sub- 
stance ; and that if those who plead for relief in point 
of length will not accept it in this form, it only shews 
that their alleged need is not very urgent. 

3. The authorization of new and additional of- 
fices to meet special needs of the Church, stands on 
somewhat different ground from the two former pro- 
posals. That such offices are in themselves desir- 
able, and have been provided in all ages, as they are 
still in a measure by the English Church, is unques- 
tionable. The Euchologies of the East, the Missae 
Votivse, or special Communion Offices of the West, 
made somewhat ample provision of this kind. But it 
may still be questioned whether our existing ritual 
machinery, if worked with that moderate degree of 
licence which it is inconceivable that it was intended 
to exclude, cannot supply all that is absolutely re- 
quired. One particular need alleged is that of an 
additional Evening Office of a simpler and less litur- 
gical kind than our present Evensong. But such an 
Office is, in the jfirst place, supplied by the method 
above described, of breaking the Evensong by a 
pause. A second method, which has been deemed 
by high authorities perfectly compatible with the 
Church's rubric, is to combine the Litany with a 
sermon. And further, a great and most desirable de- 
gree of freedom has ever been recognised in connec- 
tion with sermons, as regards the use both of prayers 
and hymns. It would seem, then, that round the 
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coDibination here mentioced might be gathered, under 
due regulation and authorization in the several dio- 
ceses, the rnaten !s not only of such a popular Even- 
ing Senice as is desired, but also of a minor kind of 
Office adapted to special occasions and emergencies. 
It mav l>e added here, that in the free use of hvmns, 
M'hich has never been disallowed, but rather encou- 
raged in various ways, in the English Church, lies one 
great resource for amplifying and enriching our ordi- 
nary Office. 

On the whole, then, I conceive that no cause has 
been shewn, nor can be, for embarking at the present 
hour on so great and hazardous an enterprise as that 
of revising once more our Ordinary Offices, whether 
in the way of rctouchment, retrenchment, or addition. 
Xo such second emergency and crisis has arisen now, 
as that which prompted and demanded the Revision 
of the sixteenth century. The English Church had 
sinned deeply thoi, had she failed to recognise the 
new duty which had come upon her by the breaking 
ij[) of the great crust of the old mediaeval condition, 
and to east forth the bread of a vernacular and popular 
ritual on the rising waiters of knowledge. It remains 
now to ''find it after many days." What is really wanted 
is a better understanding and appreciation of what 
was done then, together with faith and love to give — 
what has never yet been given — full effect to it. Our 
ne(5d, in a word, is not of new services, but of a new 
mind and heart, in clergy and people alike, towards 
thos(i which we have. The affection felt for them 
by this Church and nation, though deep, has surely 
b(!en blind. Their powers as instruments of spiri- 
tual perfection, and as the exponents of religious feel- 
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ing and worship, have been — if there be any truth 
in what has beefi here unfolded — underrated and 
unknown. 

But above all, these Offices have not been duly 
used. As services reaching through the whole of life, 
and so, in due subordination to Eucharistic service, 
guiding, moulding, and elevating it, they are to the 
far greater part of our clergy, much more to the 
mass of the laity, utterly strange. Solemnly bound 
though the former are, by their ordination vow, to 
the daily and continual use of them, and to bring 
others to them to the best of their power, it is but 
lately that any sense of these obligations has begun 
to be manifested among us. 

The causes which have led to this state of things 
cannot here be inquired into. One fertile source of 
it, «nd which must continue to have the same result 
until the evil shall in God's good time be remedied, 
is to be found in the strange and well-nigh incre- 
dible custom which has prevailed among us, and 
is only beginning in the rarest instances to be broken 
through, of our ^clergy being admitted to their holy 
Office without a shadow of training in the duties, 
but specially in the mind and Itahits proper to it, 
and essential to the well-being of the Church. All, 
however, that it falls within the scope of this work to 
point out is, that the responsibility and shame of such 
neglect, in clergy and laity alike, is tenfold greater 
in the case of the English Church than of any other. 
First, because in no other have the public Offices of 
Ordinary Worship been so sedulously and completely 
popularised, ahd fitted for the use of all in whom a 
spark of love or faith survives; and next, because, 
though a faithful use of these services, beyond the 
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example of other ages and lands, will abundantly 
justify that reduction of them from their old grandeur 
to their present simplicity, and from an ideal to a 
practicable standard, nothing short of this can pos- 
sibly do so. 



END OF VOL. I. 



NOTES. 



Note A. — p. 21. 

The charge which, in no heated spirit of controversy, but in 
all sadness as well as soberness, is in the text advanced against 
the existing Roman Church of " treading, to say the least, on 
the very verge of polytheism ;" and again, of sanctioning more 
or less formally a direct idolatry paid to various objects of 
sense, — is too serious a one not to demand some degree of sub- 
stantiation. I shall confine myself to one strong instance of 
each kind. The following is from the Prayer-book of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri, p. 41. We may surely well ask 
what distinctive attributes or powers are reserved for Almighty 
God, when such prayers as this are addressed to one of His 

creatures. " O most holy keeper of the treasures of 

grace, and refuge of us miserable sinners, we have recourse to 

thy love with lively faith ; and beg of thee the grace 

ever to do God*s will and thine ; we give up our hearts into thy 
most holy hands, and implore of thee the salvation of our souls 
and bodies, and in the sure hope that thou who art our most 

loving wilt hear us, we say with lively faith ..,..." 

The blanks in the original are filled up with the titles of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary ; the last with " three hail Maries." The 
following is a prayer to St. Aloysius Gonzaga, ibid., p. 50 : — " O 
holy Aloysius, beautiful for thy angelic virtues, &c., I recom- 
mend to thee in a particular manner the purity of my soul and 
body. I beseech thee .... to preserve me from all sin : never 
permit me to be defiled ; and when thou seest me exposed to 
temptation, remove far from my heart all impure thoughts, and 
renew in me the remembrance of God ; — imprint deeply in my 
soul the fear of God, and enkindle within me the fire of divine 

love " 

These are the devotions, it is true, of an extreme section of 
Romanists; but they of necessity possess the sanction of the 
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«e*; of Rocne. Throoffliout a ^reat part of Spain, agaiiu as we 

are informed bj a candid and credible witness, (vide Mejrick's 
Cliurch in Spain, a Terr principal object of the popalar wcvship 
!<» Saint Philu.-nena ; a person who. there 13 good reason to be- 
lieve, never ex:*!ted. It is difficult to sec the difference between. 
this and the worship of Ceres or Diana. 

Oa the subject of idolatry, it mav suffice to allege the foQow- 
in^ passage from the Boman Pontifical ; bearing in mind 
the Roman definition, following the second Xicene Conncil, 
*• Latria solum Divina Satunt competit.*' — " Ille qui gladium 
Imperatori praefert, et alius crucem Legati portans, simnl ire 
dvbent. CnLi Legati, quod debetur ei Latria, erit a dexteris, et 
glarlius Imperatoris a sinistris." Ordo ad recip. process. Impe- 
rat. Poritificale Rom., p. 672, ed. Rom. 159.5. Pont. Bom. Ur- 
ban VIIL pars iii. p. 109, Paris, 1664. Pont. Rom. p. 571, 
typ. Vat. 1745. I have selected these peculiarly flagrant in- 
stances, not as in the least admitting that the lower degrees 
of worship addressed to creatures in the Roman commu- 
nion arc in any way justifiable, but as conceiving the present 
instances, at least, to admit of no answer or palliation. 

It is only just, however painfid, to add that the pxif^ng 
Eastern Offices go to quite the same lengths as the Roman in 
ascribing to the blessed Virgin the attributes of Almighty Grod ; 
such as the government of the world and the Church, the dis- 
posing of the hearts of kings, the giving of victory, &c. " It 
must be confessed," says Mr. Xeale, " that these troparia are at 
least as strong as any corresponding expressions in the Latin 
Church," (p. 833^. Take the following instance, (lb., Lauds, p. 
915) : " O Mother of God, confirm the state of the orthodox, 
preserve those whom thou haat chosen to rule, (I) and give them 
from heaven the victory ; because thou, who only art blessed, 
didst bring forth God." More awful blasphemy it is difficult to 
conceive. Indeed there is strong historical ground (vid. Nice- 
phorusy for believing that this and many like h}Tnns were origi- 
nally, or in their earlier forms, addressed to Christ, but have been 
perverted to their present purpose, simply by substituting the 
name of the Theotokos. In like manner, the intercession of 
Christ, which I do not remember to have seen pleaded any- 
where in the existing Greek 8er\dces, seems to have been obli- 
terated to make room for the constantly recurring request for 
the intercession of the saints, and of the blessed Virgin Mary 
especially. 
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If any one should think it absolutely improbable, either that 
so vital a corruption should for so long a Mt'iiod have infected 
the greater portion of the Church of God, without its forfeiting 
the very name and the being of a Church ; or again, that a com- 
paratively small remainder of the Church should retain the pure 
deposit of the truth, the far larger part holding it in a deeply 
vitiated form ; let such ponder well the strikingly parallel case 
of the Church of the Elder Covenant. 

From about the 6th to the 16th century of the Christian era, 
certain corruptions in doctrine and discipline had been gathering 
to a head. That they grew up as encroachments upon the old 
truth and the old prerogatives, has been again and again demon- 
strated. And there existed all the while, even to the last, a leaven 
and an element of protest. The two leading aspects of the in- 
novations which had thus grown up had reference, 1, to the 
Headship of the Church ; and 2, to the Object of worship. A 
claim had been gradually set up to an earthly headship, alike in 
things temporal and spiritual ; and worship of the most exalted 
kind, trenching very closely, to say the least, upon that which 
is due to Almighty God, had been introduced, and was declared 
to be due to various created things. And when, in the 16th 
century, various events raised the momentous issue between the 
old ways and faith and the new, and compelled men to choose 
their side, the result was that a great preponderance adhered to 
the novel doctrines and discipline which had thus arisen in the 
course of several preceding centuries; while a comparatively 
small number refused to acknowledge any other supreme Head- 
ship than the Church had known from the beginning, or any 
other Object of worship than God Himself. 

Such, stated in general terms, and drawn in its true colours, 
was the spectacle which was exhibited to the world in the 16th 
century. And it is singularly parallel, in all its main features, to 
the breaking oflP of the ten tribes from the theocratic common- 
wealth of Israel. It has been well pointed out by a writer of 
our own, (see Blunt's Hulsean Lectures,) that that disruption was 
only the result of tendencies which had long been in operation, 
— tendencies on the part of the great mass of Israel, 1, to form 
themselves into a separate confederation under the headship of 
the tribe of Ephraim; and 2, to worship God through forbidden 
media, as well as to worship other gods. 

And the points that we are concerned to notice are these two : 
1. That the body which broke away from its allegiance to the 

Dd 
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Mosaic theocracy, and to the one Object of worship, was of the 
two by far the larger and more imposing in grandeur and popu- 
lousness ; while the fiar smaller body exclusively retained the 
pure form both of ecclesiastical polity and Divine worship ; and 
yet, 2. that notwithstanding the deep degradation, and appa- 
rently hopeless apostacy, of the kingdom of Israel, it did not 
cease to be accounted a portion of the Church of God ; that God 
still pleaded with it by His prophets ; and that there were still, 
even in its darkest days, " seven thousand who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal." 

We might, indeed, pursue the parallel further. While it is 
not for us to lift the curtain of the Church's yet future destiny, 
we cannot but be struck with the fact, that though Judah was 
scourged for her sins by the captivity, yet it was not upon her, 
but upon " backsliding Israel," that the curse of final excision 
and dispersion fell ; that the true ark of refuge in those days was 
not Ephraim, hut Judah, (see 2 Chron. xi. 13 — 16). Thought- 
ful men have deemed that even such a destiny as this, to be the 
one refuge of the faithful in the last days, may be reserved to 
the Church of the English succession. 



Note B. — p. 75. 

It may be conjectured, though we have no positive evidence 
for the fact, that the Temple Service commenced daily with the 
95th Psalm itself, or with some part of it. For it were surely 
most remarkable that a Psalm so peculiarly to the purpose, and 
bearing so expressly upon early Israelitish story, should find no 
appointed place in that Service. Now it is not among the seven 
Psalms allotted to the seven days of the week ; which are said 
to have been as follows : — 

On the 1st day of the week, our Sunday, Ps. xxiv. 

„ 2nd „ „ Monday, Ps. xlviii. 

„ 3rd „ „ Tuesday, Ps. Ixxxii. 

„ 4th „ „ Wednesday, Ps. xciv. 

„ 5th „ „ Thursday, Ps. Ixxxi. 

„ 6th „ „ Friday, Ps. xciii. 

„ 7th (Sabbath) „ Saturday, Ps. xcii. 

Is it improbable that the 95th Psalm, though the Jewish 
writers have preserved no record of it, was used also ; viz. as a 
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fixed every-day Psalm, preparatory to the whole psalmody of 
the day, — a purpose for which 4t is so entirely suitable ? W© 
may take notice, as lending some countenance to this conjecture, 
that the Psalms in the above scheme are numbered backwards in 
two instances, viz. in the case of the 81st and 82nd occurring on 
the fifth and third days ; and again, in that of the 92nd, 93rd, 
and 94th, which are allotted to the 7th, 6th, and 4th. Now 
this is a thoroughly Jewish way of reckoning; an instance 
of which in the Synagogue Service has already been referred 
to (p. 71, note z) ; — the Sabbath, though last in order, being 
reckoned the chief and leading day of the week to which it 
belongs, and regulating its character in ritual things. Though, 
indeed, — and it is another indication of the Jewish origin of the 
Eastern ritual, — some weeks in the calendar of Constantinople 
derive their name and character from the following Sunday, 
Thus the six days preceding Palm-Sunday make up with it 
what is called Pajm-week ; and so of others (vide Neale, 
pp. 743, 753). This feature in the Jewish scheme furnishes 
some presumption in favour of its antiquity, which, though highly 
probable, cannot be absolutely demonstrated. But our present 
concern with it is to observe, that it seems to point to the 95th 
Psalm as having had in some way, and in some shape or other, 
a place in the Temple Service. For there is manifestly a prin- 
ciple, and the same principle, in the selection of these two 
groups of Psalms. The 81st Psalm is an exhortation to sted- 
fast adherence to the service and praise of God, grounded on a 
review of the events in the wilderness ; the 82nd, though differ- 
ing in subject, is connected with the 81st as being a Psalm of 
Asaph, the only two in succession that bear his name. In like 
manner the 95 th Psalm is the culminating point of the series 
which commences on the Sabbath, or rather sets out from 
it. The peculiar character of the ninetieth Psalm, as being pro- 
bably a genuine composition of Moses, widely separates it from 
the next group of Psalms extending from the 91st to the 100th. 
And of these the first five — among which are the Psalms now 
under our consideration — ^possess a character of their own. The 
whole group is thought by competent judges to belong, to 
the period just preceding the captivity* ; probably to the last 
national revival under Josiahb. But the first five are clearly 

a Hengstenberg on the Psalms, Appendix II. p. 17, and pp. 156, 157. 
»> Ibid., p. 17. 
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discernible from the last five. The former set are emphatically 
national Israelitish Psalms ; the latter contemplate prophetically 
the Divine rule as extended over all lands, though having its 
seat still in Sion®. The former, then, woidd be very likely to be 
adopted, at the time when they originated, as fixed Psalms for 
the Temple Service ; and they would be reinstated as such by 
Ezra, with the rest of the national worship. Such, accordingly , 
is the place which tradition represents most of them as hold- 
ing at the Christian era. One exception is the last, and in 
many respects the most remarkable, as well as the most deeply 
imbued with the pervading spirit of the entire series, viz. 
the 95th. A mighty and triumphant deliverance from the com- 
ing captivity, the anticipation of which seems to run through 
the four preceding Psalms, is here contemplated as actually 
come. In language based (just as in the 81st Psalm) on what 
befel the nation on their way to the promised land, and no less 
applicable to the captivity, with its seventy years of exile, they 
are exhorted to faithful adherence to the worship of God their 
King. It is hardly credible but that this Psalm, if our premises 
be at all correct, must have had its place somewhere in 
the restored Temple Service^, the rather because its contents 
being such as we have seen, would have a tenfold applicability 
after the return from the captivity ; since the exhortation, " to- 
day, harden not your hearts," &c., would rest upon a new and 
personal experience perfectly parallel to that of ancient Israel. 



Note C, on Chap. I. Sect. VI. 

This Hexapsalmus, taken with the 51st, which follows, may 
possibly be the foundation of the " seven penitential Psalms" of 
the West ; these do not seem to be known to the East. Origen 
appears to be the first to allude to them (Horn. Lev. xi.), and 
after him St. Augustine, both writing in Africa, — the stepping- 
stone between the East and the West. Of the seven Eastern 
Psalms, three (viz. xxxviii., li., cxliii.) belong to the Western 
Septett ; a fourth (88th) is profoundly penitential, and a Psalm 
of the Passion in the West. 

« See Hengstenberg, ubi sup., and Ps. xcvi. p. 172. 
^ Compare Hengstenberg in loc, p. 165. 
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Note D.— p. 142. 

In this note shall be given a few specimens of the Eastern 
hymns, &c., chiefly such as throw light on the origin of Western 
forms. 

First, as to the original of the Western Te Deum. The legend 
of its having been composed, as by inspiration, at the baptism of 
St. Augustine by St. Ambrose, rests upon no higher authority, 
that we know of, than that of a spurious chronicle ascribed to 
Dacius, a successor of St. Ambrose, but in reality written 500 
years later, (Vide Mabillon, Analect . ap. Bingham, xiv. ii. 9) . It is 
however so singular a story for any one to have entirely invented, 
that it is just possible it may be founded on authentic traditions 
of some part taken by those two great Doctors of the Church, 
either in putting together the Te Deum, or in introducing it 
into the Church Sei*vices. It is worthy of note, in reference to 
this story, that the Te Deum has somewhat the appearance of 
a choral paraphrase on (1) the Creed and (2) the Lord's Prayer ; 
which may be owing to its having anciently had some connec- 
tion with baptism, or may have given rise to this legend. 

Since Abp. Ussher's time it has commonly been ascribed to 
Nicetius of Triers, (circ. 555,) on the authority of a French MS. 
Psalter of about the year 1100. But another MS. Breviary of 
about the same date (1086, ap. Gavanti) entitles it " Hymnus 
Sisebuti Monachi ;" a third, " Hymnus S. Abundii." Now these 
traditions, being found in ritual-books, are probably all alike 
of some antiquity, and go far to neutralize each other, and to 
prove that the real author of the Te Deum is unknown. Mean-.; 
while, its universal appearance in all known Western Offices, in 
the same position, viz. at the close of the Nocturns (i. e. Matins), 
just after the Lessons, affords a strong presumption that it was a 
recognised feature of Church Service even before the fifth or 
sixth century. Mr. Palmer, (ii. 227,) supposes St. Benedict's 
rule, and that of Csesarius of Aries, to assign it diJBPerent posi- 
tions ; but they doubtless both meant the same ; only the one 
calls the Night Office Nocturns, the other Matins. The earliest 
author ever named for it is Hilary of Poitiers, (circ. 354 ; vide 
Palmer, 1. c.) ; and it may be as old, and cannot be much pos- 
terior to his time. 

But however this be, one thing is plain, viz. that the rudi- 
ments, at least, of the Te Deum, are to be found in the Eastern, 
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lhi« hyrnn in the Greek r>ffice«— nowhere put together, hut dif- 
fumril everywJjrjre. It hi probable that further inquiry would 
bring Ut light other jK^rtionn of the Te Deum. 

It nitty be abided, that its very exordium is so peculiar as to 
indicfife Horne metrical necessity as the cause of it, — "Te Deum 
liiudiirnuH ;" Hnd on turning t^j the Greek hymns we see exactly 
how tiiis would originate. It is by no means unconmion for 
thftin to begin thus ; as c. g. 1* ro anopBrjroy relxos . . Uirevofifv. 
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And do I not doubt but that the Te Deum is the translation, as 
to its exordium, of a Greek hymn beginning, 2€ t6v Oeov alvovfiev, 
6fio\oyovfi€v <T€ Kvpiov, or the like. It is very remarkable that 
in the English Church a rudimentary or inchoate form of Te 
Deum was appointed as the ordinary Antiphon to the Atha- 
nasian Creed, (see Brev. Sar. ad Prim. ; and Tr. Sar. Psalt., p. 
112,) "Te Deum Patrem ingenitum, te Filium unigenitum, te 
Spiritum Sanctum Paracletum, sanctam et individuam Trinita- 
tem toto corde et ore confitemur." Compare the Compline form 
as giyen above. 

It is interesting to trace in like manner the manifest origin of 
a more mediaeval composition, the " Stabat Mater," to Eastern 
originals. Short hymns on the same theme are very common 
in the East: and their language, metre, and rhyme have 
manifestly suggested those of the western hymns. Thus on 
ordinary Wednesdays and Fridays throughout the year the 
following is among the exaposteilaria (see p. 143) : — 



*'Ev ra Sravp^ TrapsarrSxra 
*H (re domopSis T€Kov(ra 
Ka\ Bprjvathova-a ifioa. 



Stabat Mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa 
Dum pendebat Filius. 



Other hymns supply minor resemblances. See Compline, 
Monday in Holy- Week, Third Ode; and Tuesday in Holy- 
Week, First Ode ; and Holy Thursday and Good Friday : where 
we have the " pendebat Filius" in 2rjfi€p6v ae BcoDpova-a . . h a-Tav- 
p^. . . £ Aoy€ t^aprafievop : and the " pertransivit gladius," in 
ircTpaxro Trjv Kapbiav, 

The following may serve as specimens of the collect-like 
hymns of the East : 

" O Lord, who hast restored those who were cast out of 
Paradise at the first by eating of the tree, by Thy Cross and 
Passion, O God our Saviour, help us," &c. Sunday of the ex- 
pulsion of Adam. 

" O Lord, who at the third hour didst send down Thy all- 
holy Spirit on the Apostles ; that Holy Spirit take not from us, 
but renew it in us who pray to Thee." Monday in the same week 
at Lauds. See Andrewes' Devotions^ First Day. 

" O Thou, who by Thy Cross has strengthened us to fulfil 
the course of abstinence, of Thy good pleasure accomplish the 
same in us by sincere repentance, O Lord of mercy." 
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" After tbe earliest and goHen ages of the Church, during 
which she was subject to persecution, and during which her 
ritual worship, and the writings of her saints, like their lives, 
were almost wholly spiritual and practical, there followed in the 
fourth and fifth centuries another phase of character, in which 
the divine depth and earnestness of the ancients, without ceasing 
altogether to exist, is clothed in a garb of intellectual, rhetorical, 
and poetical cultivation.'* 

" In the greater Compline there is a manifest relic of those 
primitive times when the Church was in the catacombs, under 
Jewish and heathen persecutors." — lb., p. 289. 



Note F, on Chap. II. Sect. I., p. 168. 

On the earlier manifestations of our Lord's Priesthood. 

By one especial act of anticipative Priesthood, as it would 
seem, was the whole of the sinless life of our Lord solemnly pre- 
sented and offered to the Father; viz. by His presentation 
in the temple. Yet that very act, while it implied and involved 
a priestly and sacrificial character as appertaining to the Life 
of Christ from its very beginning, implied also an abeyance 
of the actual priestly operation whereby it would be sanctified 
and rendered acceptable. For the presentation of first-born 
sons in the temple did not constitute or consecrate them 
priests, but was only an acknowledgment of their services 
in that capacity being due to God, ever since the sanctifica- 
tion of the first-born at the coming out of Egypt. Our Lord, 
accordingly, by His presentation, did in a mystery prefer His 
claim to the Priesthood of the world as the " First-bom among 
many brethren." Yet not by this action did He enter upon 
His priestly office, but only on a certain lower kind or degree 
of dedication to God, and one possessing a passive rather than 
an active character. Passively, in a manner, if we may say so 
with reverence, He partook of the virtue of His own priestly 
operation yet to come. As the offering of the morning lamb 
was held to be secondary to that of the evening lamb, — incense 
being offered with the latter alone, — so was it here ; it was the 
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Morning bat not tbe Erening Sacrifice. The Priest was in 
Person the same^ but not as yet in yirtae, and in the nature of 
His action. 

There is some appearance, again, of onr Lord's receiving 
a yet more especial designation to His Priesthood on the occa- 
sion of His Baptism ; for this event took place when *^ Jesns 
began to be about thirty years old," — the priestly age: and 
St. John the Baptist, after His baptism, points to Him as '' the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the world.'' And, 
doubtless, in entering on His prophetic office and ministry. He 
did enter also upon a course of actions more immediately per- 
taining to His Priesthood, and destined to be in due time 
gathered up into it as actions of especial power for man's 
salvation. 



Note G, on Chap. H. Sect. I., II. 

Subjoined are a few illustrations of the views contained 
in these sections as to the Priesthood of Christ, and that of 
Christians derived from it. 

In the Old Testament we discern four great and recognised 
historic types or foreshado wings of the destined work of Christ 
towards man ; and in each case two stages seem to be distinctly 
marked ; the one of recovery or renewal, the other of priestly 
and ritual oblation and dedication of that which is restored or 
renewed. The four events — covering, with their antecedents, 
the whole period of pre-evangelic history — are, the flood, the 
call of Abraham, the bringing of Israel out of Egypt, the return 
from the captivity. By these four events the world, so many 
times lost and fallen away from God, was marvellously reco- 
vered, by the agency in each case of some single person, — Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Zerubbabel,— who thus become, and are indeed 
recognised, as signal types of Christ in tbe work of restoration 
and recovery. But in each case presentation by means of 
sacrifice follows closely upon the work of recovery. Noah, on 
coming out of the Ark, makes his oblation and is accepted on 
behalf of mankind. Abraham on reaching the promised land 
does the same ; and is yet more signally accepted through the 
ministry of Melchisedec, (see below, Part II., chap, on Theory 
of Eucharistic Worship). Moses completes the typical regene- 
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ration of the Red Sea by installing the subjects of it in the 
condition of " a kingdom of priests," and of full ritual presenta- 
tion and aoceptance through Aaronic ministration. The work 
of Zerubbabel, lastly, in restoring the people to their own land, 
is completed by Ezra and by Joshua the High-priest, through 
the rebuilding of the temple and re-instalment of the nation 
into its old ritual relations to God ; a state of things which con- 
tinued until the coming of Christ. 

By these types it was not obscurely intimated, that the work 
of Christ would be twofold ; first regenerative, and then obla- 
tionary. In the Apostolic Epistles the same view is fully main- 
tained, and has influenced the structure of some of the most 
remarkable of them. The Epistle to the Romans is well known 
for the fulness of its declarations as to regeneration in baptism, 
(ch. vi.) It is less frequently observed, though it is equally 
clear, that the dedication and oblation by a subsequent and 
separate, though life -long act, of the creature thus restored to the 
Divine image, is most earnestly dwelt on as that in which the 
whole economy terminates and is completed in. After St. Paul has 
ended his gi-eat argument, chap. i. — xi., proving the admission of 
all alike to saving membership in Christ, His exhortation is, 
" I beseech you, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice^ 
holy, acceptable, unto God, which is your reasonable service." 
There is no more ground for dissociating this passage from the 
Eucharist than there is for disconnecting the other with baptism. 
The Church has accordingly in all ages embodied these words, 
or the substance of them, in hW Communion Offices. St. Paul 
also, — after detailing the duties which go to make up this perfect 
and full act of dedication, (ch. xii. — xv. 15,) — speaks of it as his 
own crowning privilege to act as the ministering priest of this 
offering : " That I shoidd be the minister {k^irovpyov) of Jesus 
Christ to the Gentiles, ministering {Upovpyovvra) the Gospel of 
God, t^jat the offering \JL^{irpo(T<tiopa, i.e. either the offering up of 
themselves, or of them by him,) of the Gentiles might be ac- 
ceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost." In Ephesians, 
renewal is first spoken of as an argument for Christian living, 
(iv. 22) : " That ye put off the old man, which after God is 
created in righteousness ;" then follows (v. 9, 20,) the ritual 
aspect of the Christian position : " Giving thanks (f^xapto-- 
rovvT€i, offering Eucharistic praise,) to God and the Father." 
And again, the same order is observed in the next four 
verses : " As Christ loved the Church, &c. . . that He might 
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sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of vxxter by the 
Word, that He mi^t present it to Himself a glorious Church, 
not having spot," &c. ; where, though the marriage idea is 
perhaps the prevailing one, the sacrificial certainly enters in, 
in virtue of Iva 7r/>oo^/^. In the twin Epistle to the Colossians 
(iii. 10, 17,) the order is the same. Finally, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, while the doctrine of baptism is laid down (vi. 
1 .) as among " the first principles of the doctrine of Christ" 
(or "the word of the beginning of Christ," marg.), and the 
danger of falling away fi'om that estate duly insisted upon ; 
something further and more mysterious is intimated, the full 
apprehension and thorough embracing of which is, as compared 
with the baptismal doctrine and position, a " going on unto per- 
fection," (ibid.) What this higher and inner doctrine and po- 
sition are, the rest of the Epistle declares : it is the Priesthood 
of Christ, supervening upon and added to His Sonship ; and the 
Eucharistic position and function of Christians, superadded in 
a parallel manner to their regeneration and sonship. " Having 
therefore boldness," is the sum of his exhortation, the point of 
the whole Epistle, " to enter into the holiest by the blood 
of Jesus . . through the veil, that is to say. His flesh," (into 
which we are engrafted, and made mystical members,) " and hav- 
ing an High-Priest over the house of God ; let us draw near, hav- 
ing [had] our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our 
bodies washed vnth pure water^ ((ppavria-fiivoi, XcXovfupoi,) let us 
hold fast the confession of our faith," {ofwXoyiav : Johnson under- 
stands it of the Eucharist, as Clemens Bomanus seems to have 
done,) " not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together," &c. 
(Heb. X. 19 — 25). Without insisting upon Johnson's inter- 
pretation of ofioKoyla, it is Still difficult to conceive what else all 
this can possibly refer to than Eucharistic approach to God. 
The First Epistle of St. Peter furnishes a striking parallel to 
those of St. Paul before quoted. In ch. ii. 1, the saints are first 
addressed as " new-born babes," who ought naturally " to desire 
the sincere milk of the Word, that they may grow thereby ;" 
and then reminded of their still higher position as " a* spiritual 
house, a holy priesthood," ordained " to offer up spiritual sacri- 
fices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.'*' 

It is further to be remarked, that almost every one of these 
cases. Christian duties, and the same duties, are based on both 
the stages or aspects of the Christian position ; only the Eucha- 
ristic position is viewed as entailing a more intense respon- 
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sibility. Thus we bare the Christian life set forth to us bap- 
tismally in Rom. vi. ; eucharistically in Rom. xii., &c. ; and so 
of the rest. 

The following citations from the Fathers will illustrate these 
positions. 



Christ, andfeUowship in ChrisCa Actions, given in Baptism. 

" Let no one then suppose that Baptism is merely the grace of 
remission of sins, or further, that of adoption. Nay, we know 
full well, that as it purges our sins, and conveys to us the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, so also it is the counterpart of Christ's suflfer- 
ings. For for this cause, Paul, just now read, (Rom. vi. 3,) cries 
aloud and says, ' Know ye not that as many of us as were bap- 
tized unto Christ Jesus, were baptized, &c. Therefore we are 
buried,*' &c. 

" These words he spake unto them who had settled with them- 
selves that Baptism ministers to us the remission of sins, -and 
adoption, but not that, further, it has communion also, in repre- 
sentation, with Christ's true sufferings." — St. Cyril, Catech., 
lect. XX., Lib. of Fathers, vol. ii. part i. p. 265. 

"Having been baptized unto Christ, and put on Christ, ye 
have been made conformable to the Son of God ; for God hav- 
ing predestinated us to the adoption of sons, made us share the 
fashion of Christ* s glorious Body, Being therefore made partakers 
of Christ, ye are properly called christs, (anointed ones,) and 
of you God said, * Touch not My christs, or Anointed.' Now 
ye were made christs by receiving the emblem of the Holy 
Ghost, and all things were in a figure wrought in you, because 
ye are figures of Christ." — lb., Lect. xxi. p. 267. 



Baptism gives participation in Chrisfs Priesthood, 

" Ye shall receive proofs from the Old and New Testaments, 
how ye have been cleansed from your sins by the Lord, with the 
washing of water by the Word ; and how by being priests ye have 
become partakers of Christ's Name." — lb., lect. xviii. p. 255. 

" This is Jesus Christ, who is come an Hig\ Priest of good 
things to come, who out of the munificence of His Godhead has 
imparted to us His own title. For kings among men have a 
royal style which they keep to themselves; but Jesus Christ, 
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being the Son of God, has counted us worthy to be called Chris- 
tians/' (alluding to the meaning of Xp^aros^ ''anointed" as a 
priest). — Lect. x. p. 106. 

*' And ' they shall be priests of Gk>d and of Christ, and shall 
reign with Him 1000 years,' is certainly not said of Bishops and 
Presbyters only, who are now properly called priests in the 
Church ; but as we call all ' Christians' on account of their 
mystical anointing, so do we call all priests, since they are mem- 
bers of the One Priestr—St. Aug., Civ. Dei, xx. 10. 



Participation of Christ by means of His Wordy or Holy Scripture. 

" When we ask for bread, we thereby understand all things. 
There is a spiritual food which the faithful know, when ye shall 
receive it at the altar of God. 

" Again, what I am handling before you now (i. e. the Scrip- 
tures) is daily bread; and the daily lessons which ye hear in 
church are daily bread, and the hymns ye hear and repeat are 
daily bread." — St. Aug., Serm. vii.. Lib. of Fathers, vol. xvi. 
p. 85. 

" Our daily food then in this earth is the Word of God, which 
is dealt out always in the Churches. Again, if by this daily 
bread thou understand what the faithful receive, what ye then 
receive after ye have been baptized, it is with good reason we 
ask and say, 'Give us this day our daily bread,' that we may 
live in such sort that we be not separated from the holy altar." — 
Serm. vi., p. 74, same vol. 



The ChurcKs offer iyig of herself an imitation of ChrisCs, 

" Christ is the Offerer and the Oblation, of which thing He 
designed the sacrifice of the Church to be a Sacrament, (or 
resemblance,) who, as being the Body of Him that is the Head, 
learns to offer herself ly Sim ; of which one sacrifice the many 
and various sacrifices of the ancient saints were but signs."— 
St. Aug., ap. Johnson, U. S., ch. ii. p. 98. 

" This is the sacrifice of Christians ; in that oblation which 
the Church offers, she herself is offered'^ — St. Aug., ibid. 

Johnson adds : — " The bread represents the Body of Christian 
people, as well as the natural Body of Christ." 
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The Emharistic Offering made hy all^ not hy the ministering 
* Priesthood only, 

St. Augustine, &c., constantly dwell on this view : see Bing- 
ham, XV. iii. 12, 34. It is perhaps most interesting to observe, 
that the ancient Western Communion Office, including our 
own, distinctly recognised it not only by the plural form of the 
consecrating prayers, (e.g. " supplices rogamus, ut accepta ha- 
beas hsec dona, heec sacrificia, quae tibi offerimus,") but also by 
this address of priest to people : " Orate fratres et sorores (sic 
Sarisb.) pro me, ut meum pariterque vestrum (Id.), acceptum 
sit Domino Deo aacrificium,^^ Nor were the middle ages, even, 
altogether forgetful of this great truth ; e. g. Guerricus, a monk 
of Clairvaux, under St. Bernard : " Neque enim credere debetis, 
quod soli sacerdoti supradictse 'virtutes sunt necessariaB, quasi 
solus consecret et sacrificet Corpus Chris ti. Non solus sacriiicat, 
non solus consecrat, sed totus conventus fidelium qui astat cum 
illo consecrat, cum illo sacrificat." — Serm. de Purif., inter Op. 
S. Bemardi, tom. iv. p. 1896. 

Of modem writers who have contended strongly for a uni- 
versal Christian priesthood, while denying the existence of 
any priesthood ministerial. Dr. Arnold and M. Bunsen may be 
named as the chief : — the former in his Fragment on the 
Church ; the latter in his " Church of the Future.'* Sc e " Chris- 
tian Eemembrancer," No. 59, Jan. 1848. Mr. Maurice, while 
denying the atoning power of Christ's priesthood, and so leav- 
ing it without a foundation, has some eloquent passages on 
the oblationary personal priesthood of Christians. (" Doctrine 
of Sacrifice," sub fin.) See Moberly*s " Sayings of the Forty 
Days," Disc. iii. p. 118. 



Note H.— p. 159. 

" Afteb the composition of the first ' Canons,' (which are sets 
of nine ' Odes,* to be sung with the nine prophetical and evan- 
gelical hymns,) that is, after the time of St. Andi-ew of Crete 
and St. Cosmas, we come to an imitative period ; ... in which, 
for the sake of a certain imiformity or symmetry in the ritual, 
vast numbers of canons and other singings were composed for all 
the saints of the daily calendar throughout the year, on the 
model of the earlier compositions of the same sort ; and the mo- 
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nastic ritual, calculated for communities which should employ 
one-third part of the twenty-four hours of the day and night in 
the Services of the Church, was introduced more or less into 
general use even in common churches. Daring this period, 
which we may fix from the end of the eighth to the end of the 
twelfth century, we find a great deterioration in the quality of 
the additions made to the ritual, and a vast growth of formalism 
and unreality in their actual use. 

" In place of deep, warm, and just poetry, we have often cold, 
empty, and hyperbolical rhapsodies. And the readings and 
singings being felt to be too long for a full and proper perform- 
ance of them, men commonly fell into a perfunctory and merely 
external performance of the ritual, or of many parts of it ; an 
abuse which was in stiU later times brought to its climax by the 
gradual corruption and change of the Hellenic language into the 
modem Bomaic ; so that not only were the Psalter and Lesson 
Offices, instead of being read devoutly, gabbled over with hea- 
thenish rapidity ; and the canons, or streams of hymns, instead 
of being sung, read or gabbled in the same manner ; but all this 
was done, and the rest of the service was performed, in a lan- 
guage no longer familiar to the people, and only partly intelli- 
gible to them, nor to them only, but even to the majority of the 
clerks and singers.**— >Palmer*s Dissertations on the Eastern 
Communion, p. 290. 

*' A stranger would notice, at least here at Athens, a too ge- 
neral neglect of attendance at Divine Worship, and the practice 
of coming in only about the beginning of the Liturgy, or a little 
before, so as to assist neither at Vespers nor at Matins . . . and 
numbers leaving the church almost as soon as the Consecration 
is over, without even waiting for the Dismissal.'* — p. 292. 

The same writer adds, that certain parts of the daily offices 
are reverently performed : others in the most slovenly and pro- 
fane manner. 

"The above-mentioned defects and scandals, which would 
strike a stranger, are often freely admitted by members of the 
Eastern Church themselves, most commonly lightly, and as an 
excuse for irreligiousness and general scepticism; but some- 
times with an appearance of serious desire that religion should 
again become a living reality instead of an external superstition. 
Such persons will commonly regret, and with reason, that the 
Services of the Church are too lengthy to be performed be- 
comingly ; and that though they are in fact shortened in actual 
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use in the Church to suit the convenience of the people, this is 
still done in such a way as to leave the priests burdened with 
the duty of reading over all that is omitted ; so that they who 
ought to lead the people out of formalism, are thus habituated 
to a profane formalism themselves." — Palmer on the JEastern 
Church, p. 293. 

" On the other hand, from traditionary prejudice and habit, 
from a desire to approve themselves to the people, from regard 
to personal and pecuniary interests, and from a sincere dread of 
that Sadduceeism to which any admission of the ideas of criti- 
cism and reformation seems to lead, the greater number take 
the side of the Pharisees of old: and, without conceding an 
iota, defend honestly or hypocritically the whole existing system, 
dead, rotten, and crystallized though it be ; and are deaf to all 
arguments or warnings pointing out the defects of their Com- 
munion, and blind to all consequences of their obstinacy." — 
p. 295. 



I^oTB K.— p. 328. 

The contents of the Lord's Prayer have been referred by some 
(see Wetstein on St. Matt, vi.) to forms of private prayer an- 
ciently in use, or supposed to have been so, among the Jews. 
But from a careful comparison of it with the *' eighteen prayers" 
(see p. 65) of the Jewish Synagogue, I am strongly inclined to 
believe that it is no other than a summary or compendium of 
that public form, and not a mere collection of scattered and 
private fragments. The topics are the same, with the single 
and most characteristic addition of the clause, " as we forgive 
them that trespass against us," to which the Jewish prayer 
contains nothing parallel ; and on which alone, accordingly, 
our Lord dwells and comments in giving the prayer, as if it 
were some new feature which needed to be explained or ac- 
counted for : " For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your hea- 
venly Father will also forgive you. But if ye forgive not," &c. 
It would be impossible, without drawing out at length the 
gieater part of the Jewish prayers, to do justice to the parallel 
in question ; and I must therefore refer the reader to them as 
given by Prideaux, I. vi. 2. 
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Note L ^pp. 337 — 347. 

" But simply in this light, considered merely as a method of 
reading the Scriptures wholly, thoroughly, and frequently, the 
value of the Daily Service can never be sufficiently estimated. 
By what other plan are we likely to accomplish what it does, i.e. 
the reading of nearly every book and chapter in the Old Testa- 
ment, including a good deal of the Apocrypha, once a-year ; and 
every letter of the New Testament, except the Apocalypse, three 
times ? What other plan has been proposed, what other practice 
has been adopted, that does not involve very serious omissions, 
or imply too long and protracted a period of time for its perform- 
ance ? Again, consider the manner in which the Scriptures are thus 
brought before us. Various portions, things new and old, are 
brought together for each day's meditation. Thus, besides that 
the attention is relieved by this very diversity, — by the remark- 
able difference of matter and style, — the Old Testament, the 
Gospels and Epistles, are daily made to throw light on one 
another. The infinitely vast and diverging parts of one vast 
plan are daily contemplated. Involuntary comparison suggests 
numberless mutual illustrations. The mind also expands, and 
adapts itself to the manifold character of God's dealings. 

" And it is no little aid to the spiritual powers and aspirations, 
to hear the Scriptures thus read in the Church, rather than in 
the parlour or closet. It is in the Church that they are fulfilled. 
The place is holy and solemn, sacrijd in its heavenly realities 
and in its awful associations. Its tone is unearthly. We are 
there assembled, with the door of our hearts closed for fear of 
our spiritual enemies, and awe-struck and attentive, for the 
ground whereon we stand is holy. Tlie Church is a refuge from 
the cares, the frivolities, and the sensualities of the world. Its 
felt and almost visible holiness and glory are a stay to the un- 
stable, a repose to the wearied, a home to the wandering, a calm 
to the shaken and distracted. Very few people indeed have, as 
individuals, any place to call their own; very few have a place 
to sit down in, and read for half an hour without interruption. 
The Church supplies the want. Private grayer is possible to all ; 
for the inward and spiritual operations of the mind and its imme^ 
diate communications with the Father of Spirits, need never be 
interrupted by outward things ; and the mind does in a sense 
enjoy perpetual solitude. But it is not so with religious infor- 
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mation. Knowledge comes by hearing and reading, which are 
outward acts involving certain external circumstances; and 
generally, nay, almost universally, no circumstances can be so 
auspicious and kindly as the act of public worship in the house 
of God. 

"The very fact of the Scriptures being read in the Church with- 
out break or comment, while of course it has its unavoidable dis- 
advantages, has more than one recommendation. Thefe is no- 
thing to jar the tone, nothing to break the tenor. The letter is 
treated as a thing of sacramental power. Day by day, things 
are heard and heard again, till year after year their meaning 
dawns, and grows to a vastness of development and a fulness of 
maturity, which forced attempts at explanation might only have 
warped and stunted.*' — From the " British Critic," No. 65, Jan. 
1 843 ; a periodical not at that time disposed to look too favour- 
ably on English ritual practices. 



THE END. 
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